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^HOSE  who,  knowing  that  a  British  Mission  has  been  sent 
for  important  purj)08es  to  Eastern  Toorkistan,*  take  up 
the  latest  ])ublished  of  the  books  in  our  list,  with  the  hope  of 
learning  something  about  the  past  history  or  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  will  find  themselves  disappointed.  Dr. 
Henderson  travelled  too  rapidly,  the  stay  of  his  party  at 
Yarkund  was  too  much  devoted  to  ceremonial  visits,  and  to 
the  work  of  obtaining  means  of  returning,,  to  allow  of  inquiry 
on  these  points ;  and  the  first,  or  descriptive  and  narrative 

*  The  tract  is  known  by  various  names.  Former  European  geogra¬ 
phers,  who  wrote  alwut  Central  Asia,  called  it  Little  Bokhara — ii  name 
quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Chinese  call  it  the  province  of  the  Nan-Loo,  or  province  of  the  south¬ 
ern  road,  lying  along  the  south  of  the  Tian-Shan  range.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  Mahommedans  call  it  Alty-shuhur,  or  Jety-shuhur — hybrid 
Toorkee-Persian  words  for  ‘  the  six  cities  ’  and  *  the  seven  cities,’  so 
designated  according  to  the  number  of  cities  which  it  included  at  the 
time  of  speaking.  It  is  sometimes  called  Kashgharia — a  name  for 
which  there  is  no  justification  at  all, 
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jMjrtion  of  Ins  book,  is  evidently  intended  as  an  exordium  to 
the  second,  which  contains  a  number  of  plates  of  birds  and 
plants,  with  a  descriptive  letter-press,  chiefly  the  work  of  a 
well-known  ornithologist.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  other  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  history  and  a  description  of  this  tract,  now  under 
the  dominion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men.  Of  these 
materials  not  a  few  of  value  and  interest  have  become  avail¬ 
able  since  the  date  of  the  visit  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  agree¬ 
ably  described  in  the  second  of  the  works  now  before  us.  The 
memoranda  of  Kussian  visitors  and  exjjlorers,  the  inquiries 
made  by  the  British  officers  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Thibet  and  Cashmere,  and  the  information  brought  to  India  by 
successive  Toorkistanee  visitors,  official  and  non-official,  have 
thrown  a  light  on  much  that  was  obscure  wdien  Mr.  Shaw 
wrote.  To  which  must  now  be  added  a  valuable  collection  of 
!M.  Vambery’s  papers  on  the  topography  and  ])olitics  of  Central 
Asia. 

The  country,  lying  nearly  due  north  of  Cashmere,  is  a 
gently  undulating  j)lain,  about  250  miles  across  from  north  to 
south  near  its  western  extremity,  where  cultivation  is  least 
sparse :  open  and  gradually  widening  out  to  the  east,  where 
the  great  rainless  desert  of  Gobi  extends,  and  from  •whence 
long  anns  of  sand  and  shingle  stretch  back  into  the  cultivated 
region,^ up  to  the  very  ■\valls  of  the  cities  and  villages:  shut  in 
on  the  south  by  the  true  backbone  of  Asia — the  mighty  chain 
of  the  Kioon-Loon,  Karakorum,  ^loostagh* * * §  or  Taghdoong- 
bashf — so  its  various  portions  are  called ;  on  the  west  by  the 
extremely  elevated  Pameer  plateau,  rightly  called  by  the 
people  ‘  the  Roof  of  the  World,’  forming  a  kind  of  ganglionic 
centre  from  whence  the  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  diverge  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Tengiri,f  or  Tian-ShanJ  range,  the  out¬ 
ward  and  culminating  ridge  of  the  mountain  system  in  which 
the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  take  their  rise.  On  the  glaciers 
and  winter  snows  §  of  these  several  chains  cultivation  depends, 
the  rain-fall  at  even  the  skirt  of  the  hills  being  limited  to  a  few 
showers  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  in  the  open  plain  beyond 
ceasing  altogether.  Consequently  agriculture  is  limited  to 

*  Toorkee  for  ‘  Ice-mountain.’ 

'foorkee  for  ‘  head  of  the  moimtains.’ 

j  Toorkee  and  Chinese  for  ‘  heavenly.’ 

§  Though  the  elevation  is  enormously  high,  it  is  only  in  rare  shady 
hollows  that  snow  lasts  throughout  the  year.  At  this  great  elevation 
the  sun’s  rays,  unchecked  by  the  extremely  rarefied  air,  inflict  in 
summer  a  heat  of  230°  F.,  and  even  more.  .4nd  the  snow-fall  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  sea  is  comparatively  slight. 
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the  narrow  strip  that  can  be  artificially  irrigated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  emerge 
from  it.  Those  rivers  all  finally  unite  in  one  which  dis- 
a])pears  in  a  marsh  far  removed  in  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Where 
there  is  Avater  the  landscape  Avears  a  smiling  look,  being  dotted 
over  Avith  comfortable  farmsteads  and  hamlets  embedded  in 
orchards.  Wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn  of  superior  rich¬ 
ness  are  produced.  Fruit  is  varied,  abundant,  and  excellent, 
the  grapes  being  especially  celebrated  throughout  Central 
Asia.  The  mineral  Avealth  of  the  mountains  has  been  little 
developed,  but  is  said  to  be  of  some  A-alue.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  east  of  the  Kioon-Loon  range,  and  used  to  be  exported  to 
Pekin.  The  jade  so  much  valued  in  China  Avas  all  brought 
from  the  Karakorum;  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found 
there,  and  in  the  spurs  of  the  Taghdoongbash  and  of  the 
Pameer ;  and  the  fireplaces  of  Kashghur  and  Yarkund  are 
supplied  Avith  coal  brought  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Tian- 
Shau  mountains.  The  people,  numbering  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  are  robust,  industrious,  frugal,  of  peaceful  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  Avith  a  strong  taste  for  commercial  A'entures  in 
neighbouring  countries.  Wealthy  men  among  them  are  rare, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  any  are  in  other  than  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances.  They  are  all  Soonnee  ^lahoramedans, 
very  regular  in  their  religious  observances,  but  naturally  very 
averse  to  anything  like  that  hypocritical  ritualism  Avhich,  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Bokhara,  serves  so  often  as  an 
excuse  for  cruelty,  and  a  veil  for  the  most  disgusting  vices. 
Their  history  has,  hoAvever,  shoAvn  that  their  spiritual  masters, 
invoking  not  any  kind  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  but  a 
suj)erstitious  personal  devotion  to  themselves,  can  rouse  them 
to  bloody  insurrections,  in  Avhich  all  considerations  of  Avorldly 
prudence  are  thrown  to  the  Avinds,  and  Avhich  are,  Avhile  they 
last,  as  hot  as  they  are  short. 

On  that  history  previous  to  1864  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to 
dAvell  long.  Little  has  come  to  light  to  necessitate  any  change 
in  the  account  given  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review.* 
Peopled  at  first  in  all  probability  by  an  Aryan  stock,  this 
country,  Avith  all  its  neighbours,  Avas  overrun  by  the  Tartar 
hordes,  and  became  part  of  the  great  Tartar  or  Mongol  king¬ 
dom,  Avhich  stretched  from  China  to  the  Avestern  confines  of 
Asia.  In  the  convulsions  that  marked  the  disintegration  of 
that  empire  a  local  Toorkee  family  eventually  rose  into  pOAver. 
In  their  time  Boodhism  gave  place  to  Islam  as  the  dominant 


See  the  article  on  Western  China,  in  No.  cclx.,  for  April  1868. 
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religion,  though  the  old  faith  still  lingered  in  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  ruling  Toorkee  line  closed  in  a  daughter,  who  was 
given  in  marriage  to  a  holy  man,  a  Khoja,  or  soi-disant^  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomined,  belonging  to  a 
sect  that  had  attached  to  itself  many  devotees  in  Western 
Toorkistan.  A  similar  success  attended  him  in  Eastern  Toor- 
kistan,  and  though  the  line  of  these  priest-kings  has  been 
marked  by  little  but  bloodshed,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  sensu¬ 
ality,  his  successors  are  still  the  spiritual  guides,  and  as  such 
command  the  affections,  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Almost 
immediately  on  the  death  of  their  founder  the  family  split  up 
into  two  factions — the  AVhite  and  the  Black.  The  various 
cities  found  a  vent  for  their  mutual  jealousy  by  taking  up  the 
side  now  of  one  faction,  now  of  another.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  struggle  waxed  and  Avaned,  and  waxed  again,  till,  in 
the  middle  of  last  century,  one  faction  expelled  the  other  by 
the  aid  of  the  Chinese,  recent  conquerors  of  the  neighbouring 
country — Zoongaria;  and  then,  as  was  natural,  Avere  them¬ 
selves  expelled  by  the  allies  Avhom  they  had  brought  in.  The 
Chinese  rule  in  Eastern  Toorkistan  lasted  108  years,  a  period, 
so  long  as  the  central  poAver  continued  strong,  of  orderly  and 
lenient  government,  Avhich  in  the  traditions  and  I’ecollections 
of  the  people  contrasts  faA'ourably  Avith  the  anarchy  that  pre¬ 
ceded  and  folloAA’cd  it.  The  civil  administration  AAas  in  the 
hands  of  native  INIahommedans,  Avho  used  to  collect  the  light 
taxes  from  the  people — a  tithe  of  the  produce,  a  fcAv  yards 
of  a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  a  fcAV  pounds  of  cotton  from 
each  house.  The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  AA'ere  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  several  functionaries  and  soldiers,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  given  over  to  the  Chinese  military  commanders, 
called  Ambans,  and  by  them  deposited  in  great  storehouses  as 
a  provision  for  times  of  need.  The  gold,  copper,  and  jade 
mines  Avere  Avorked  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ; 
but,  besides  this  produce,  no  more  than  a  nominal  tribute,  as  a 
token  of  allegiance,  Avas  annually  sent  to  Pekin,  from  Avhence, 
on  the  other  hand,  12,000  ingots — curiously-shaped  things 
like  boats — of  silver,  AA'orth  about  216,000/.,  used  each  year  to 
come  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  and  their  officers. 

And  yet  at  no  time  had  the  Chinese  any  secure  hold  on 
the  country.  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Khoja  family  left 
his  asylum  in  Khokund  and  appeared  in  the  province,  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  people,  Avho  entirely 
forgot  all  they  had  suffered  from  his  predecessors.  The 
Chinese  garrison  generally  shut  itself  up  In  the  citadel,  Avhich, 
after  their  first  experience  of  these  troubles,  they  took  care 
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to  construct  close  to  eaclj  of  the  great  towns.  Xot  seldom, 
after  holding  out  therein  for  a  time,  little  molested  by  the  in¬ 
surgents,  nor  making  much  endeavour  to  drive  them  off,  that 
garrison,  reduced  to  extremities  by  starvation,  blew  itself  up. 
The  Khoja’s  power  lasted  a  few  months  till  the  Tsian-Tsoong 
at  Hi,  the  Governor-General  of  Zoongaria  and  Eastern  Toor- 
kistan,  powerless  to  move  without  authority  from  Pekin,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  advance  against  the  rebels,  lly  that  time 
the  ineradicable  vices  of  the  old  ruling  family  had  become 
cruelly  felt  by  the  peoj)le,  and  the  Klioja’s  expulsion  or  cap¬ 
ture  was  as  easy  as  had  been  his  rise  to  power.  Such,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity,  were  the  features  of  four 
different  risings  during  the  present  century.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  the  Khoja  who  stirred  the  people  to  revolt  was 
let  loose  by  the  Khan  of  Khokund,  in  consequence  of  a  quar¬ 
rel  regarding  the  right  to  appoint  Khokundee  consular  agents 
in  the  Chinese  cities.  From  the  first  the  merchants  of  the 
several  nationalities  in  each  trading  city  had  been  permitted, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  appoint 
a  representative  and  protector  of  their  interests,  styled  an 
Aksukal,  or  ‘  white-beard.’  And  in  Kashghur  the  nomination 
of  the  Khokundee  ‘  aksukal  ’  *  and  the  levy  of  the  ‘  aksukalee  ’ 
fees  (one  in  forty  on  all  sales)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Khan  of  Khokund,  in  return  for  a  stipulation  that  he  would 
protect  caravans  from  the  attacks  of  the  intervening  tribes 
of  Kirghiz.  ^  #Iust  in  the  same  way  the  JMeer  of  Budukshan 
obtained  the  right  to  nominate  the  aksukal,  and  to  levy  the 
fees  in  Yarkund,  on  condition  of  protecting  caravans  from  the 
attacks  of  his  feudatt)ries,  the  Wakhanees  and  Shignanees. 
Finding  the  privilege  ])roKtable,  the  Khan  of  Khokund,  about 
the  year  1827,  asked  for  its  extension  to  Yarkund  and  other 
trading  cities.  The  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Chinese  garrison, 
in  consequence  of  their  refusal  of  this  demand,  taught  the 
Court  at  Pekiu  a  lesson  ;  and  when  their  authority  was  restored 
in  the  province  after  eight  months’  abeyance,  they  granted  all 

*  The  distinctness  which  this  tinperium  tn  imperio  was  allowed  to 
assume  is  remarkable.  Captain  A’alikhanolir,  when  visiting  Kashghur  in 
1858,  found  that  the  Khokundees  had  a  police  of  their  own,  under 
their  aksukal.  As  the  aksukalee  fees  were  a  valuable  penjuisite  of 
dominion  in  Khokund,  eifch  revolution  in  that  khanate — and  there 
were  many — was  followed  by  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  aksukal. 
CapUiin  Valikhanoff  was  in  Kashghur  when  such  a  revolution  took 
place,  and  found  that  the  old  aksukal  was  only  kept  on  long  enough 
to  delude  him  into  the  belief  that  he  would  not  be  di.sturbed,  and  need 
not  therefore  conceal  the  amount  of  his  collections. 
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that  had  been  asked,  veiling  the  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  by  freeing  the  traders  of  all  nationalities  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  obtaining  in 
return  a  surrender  of  the  Khoja  in  whose  favour  the  people  had 
risen,  together  with  a  promise  that  the  Khan  would  in  future 
keep  the  members  of  that  family  apart  from  their  sympathising 
disciples  in  Eastern  Toorkistan.  This  obligation  was,  however, 
frequently  disregarded.  Not  content  with  the  privileges  which 
he  had  obtained,  the  Khan  of  Khokund  proceeded  subse¬ 
quently  to  demand  that  his  aksukals  should  levy  dues  from 
the  Thibetan  and  Cashmere  merchants,  and,  being  refused,  on 
three  different  occasions,  at  various  intervals,  pei'mitted  the 
Khojas  to  reappear  in  a  country  where  their  ap[)earance  was 
on  each  occasion  an  immediate  signal  for  insurrection. 

The  last  of  these  risings,  in  1857,  was  stirred  up  by  the 
most  infamous  of  an  infamous  line — Wullee  Khan,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  wolfish  appetite  for  blood  for  its  own  sake,  cutting  off 
several  heads  a  day  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  and  adding 
them  and  other  skulls  collected  from  all  quarters  to  a  ghastly 
pile  which  he  reared  outside  the  gate  of  his  besieging  camp. 
For,  though  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  city  of  Kashghur,  the  Chinese  citadel,  at  a  little  distance, 
held  its  own  against  him.  AVdiile  still  encamped  before  its  walls, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  his  pile  the  head  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  traveller,  who  had  been  seized  as  he  approached  Yarkund, 
then  besieged  by  one  of  Wullee  Khan’s  partisans.  This  was 
Adolphe  Schlagintweit,*  then  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  beyond  the  Himalayas.  According  to  one  story,  he 
had  provoked  his  fate  by  saying  to  AVullee  Khan,  ‘  Have  you 
*  been  so  long  before  this  little  fort  ?  My  people  could  take  it 
‘  in  a  few  days.’  Of  that  fort  Wullee  Khan  never  got  posses¬ 
sion  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  siege  and  of  his  cruel  amuse¬ 
ments,  he  Avas  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  Chinese  force 
from  Hi.  He  fled  to  the  Meer  of  Uurwaz,  but  being  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Khokundee  subjects,  was  given  up  to  the 
Khan  of  Khokund,  and  was  only  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
the  holy  men  of  the  principality,  who  feared  that  their  own 
turn  might  come  if  a  Khoja  were  once  made  answerable  for 
his  crimes.  His  inroad  was  followed  by  an  angry  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  Khan  of  Kho- 


‘  *  Three  years  afterwards  Lord  William  Hay,  the  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Simla,  while  on  a  tour,  was  able  to  procure  the  M8.  notes 
of  his  journey,  and  they  were  sent  by  the  Indian  Government  to  his 
relations  in  Berlin. 
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kund,  the  Amban  remonstrating  against  the  unfriendliness  of 
letting  the  Khojas  again  loose  on  Chinese  territory,  and  the 
Khan  sending  to  Pekin  an  embassy  charged  to  represent  to 
the  Emperor  the  cowardice  of  the  Amban  in  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  fort,  out  of  fear  of  a  mere  marauder  like  Wullee 
Khan.  The  Amban,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  the 
purport  of  this  message  altered,  caused  the  members  of  the 
embassy  to  be  seized  and  killed  on  the  way. 

The  central  authority  at  Pekin  might  still  be  powerful 
enough  to  punish  or  recall  an  individual  functionary  in  these 
distant  regions,  but  there  was  already  a  beginning  of  that  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  has  led,  with  various 
vicissitudes,  to  the  falling  away  of  its  extremities.  Indeed, 
along  the  road  that  connects  Eastern  Toorkistan  with  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China  Proper,  the  decay  of  the  central  power  had 
already,  for  the  last  ten  years  (that  is  since  about  the  year 
1847  j,  been  proved  by  its  inability  to  check  disturbances  that 
had  prevented  traffic,  and  that  had  stopped  the  silver  stream 
wherefrom  the  Toorkistanee  troops  had  been  paid — a  cessation 
only  in  part  compensated  by  the  extra  taxes  which  the  Amban 
had  been  forced  to  levy  to  fill  up  the  void.  Now  those  troops 
contained  a  large  number  of  men  called  Toonganees,  who,  in 
dress  and  habits,  differed  in  no  way  from  the  Chinese,  but 
retained  their  belief  in  Islam — quick,  therefore,  to  take  up  any 
note  of  insurrection  when  sounded  by  their  fellow-religionists 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Nor  was  religion  the  only 
bond.  Toonganee  *  was  the  name  given  to  the  large  Mahom- 
medan  element  in  the  North-Avestern  Provinces  of  China 
Proper — Kan-soo  and  Shen-see,  and  in  the  various  cultivated 
spots  Avhich  skirt  the  northern  border  of  the  immense  waste 


*  As  to  the  origines  of  the  Toonganees — those  in  North-Avestern 
China,  and  those  in  Eastern  Toorkistan — various  accounts  have  been 
given.  The  name  is  pretty  generally  derived  from  the  root  troong  of  the 
Toorkee  verb  Avhich  means  ‘to  remain.’  It  signifies,  therefore,  a  rem¬ 
nant  ;  but  a  remnant  of  Avhat  ?  When  Eastern  Toorkistan  became  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire  in  1758,  the  emigration  of  the  Toonganees  into 
the  neAvly-annexed  province  was  much  encouraged ;  they  were,  indeed, 
settled  therein  as  military  colonists  {tonjen — a  name  from  Avhich  one 
authority  is  half  disposed  to  derive  the  name  Toonganee),  and  Avere 
largely  employed  in  the  army.  In  the  various  Mahommedan  risings 
that  occurred  in  Eastern  Toorkistan  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the 
Toonganees  did  not  join.  Consequently,  Toonganee  became  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  loyal  Mahommedans,  as  distinguished  from  the  insurgents, 
to  whom  Avas  applied  the  name  of  Hoai-hoai,  a  corruption  of  Ooee- 
ghoor. 
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that  stretches  from  the  Great  Wall  to  the  confines  of  Eastern 
Toorkistan.  In  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  pastoral  element  is 
strong,  and  is  almost  wholly  Mahommedan,  while  in  the  town 
population,  and  still  more  among  the  agriculturists,  the 
Boodhists  predominate.  Xow  between  the  herdsmen  and  the 
other  classes  there  has  always  been  a  standing  feud,  bred  out 
of  diversity  of  interests,  and  the  mutual  contempt  which, 
in  an  uncivilised  country,  never  fails  to  arise  between  the 
settled  and  the  unsettled  j)opulation.  Here  and  there  were 
to  be  found  compact  Toonganee  communities  (and,  conspi¬ 
cuous  among  them,  that  in  the  city  of  Salar  or  Hochow  in 
Kan-soo),  acknowledging  even  in  temporal  matters  the  rule 
of  their  spiritual  chiefs,  fruitful  sources,  therefore,  of  disturb¬ 
ance  whenever  religious  animosity  could  be  called  into  play 
to  give  point  to  quarrels  about  secular  matters.  For  some 
time  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Manchoo  authorities  to 
favour  the  Boodhist  at  the  expense  of  the  Mahommedan  popu¬ 
lation.  Several  revolts  had  followed,  having  their  centre  at 
Salar ;  but  they  had  been  suppressed  without  much  difficulty. 
Of  late,  however,  that  Mahommedan  revival,  which  has  been 
felt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Asia,  had  shown  signs  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  North-Avestern  China.  An  active  propaganda  had 
been  started.  Islam  had  been  secretly  taught  in  its  most 
aggressive  form;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  spark  from 
Avithout.  Such  a  spark  Avas,  in  or  about  the  year  1862,  com¬ 
municated  from  the  flame  of  rebellion  raging  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  a  trivial  quarrel,  ending  in  bloodshed,  led  to 
the  same  scenes  of  extermination  and  pillage  in  the  North¬ 
western  as  in  the  Central  and  South-AA'esteni  provinces.  Those 
scenes  still  continue.  At  times  the  poAver  of  the  insurgents 
becomes  so  formidable  to  the  central  poAver  at  Pekin,  that  the 
best  generals  of  the  empire  arc  called  aAvay  from  the  task  of 
coping  Avith  rebellion  in  other  parts,  to  prevent  that  in  the 
North-Avest  from  spreading  beyond  the  limits  of  Kan-soo  and 
Shen-see.  At  other  times  the  flame  of  insurrection  flickers, 
massacre  and  scarcity  having  done  their  Avork.  At  first  the 
Toonganee  insurgents  Avere  straitly  organised  in  a  religious 
republic,  in  Avhich  evei'ything  Avas  held  in  common ;  but  that 
organisation  does  not  appear  to  have  stood  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  years  of  internecine  Avarfare  marked  by  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  insurrection  the  Toonganees 
experienced  a  great  disaster,  Avhich  Avas  folloAved  by  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  as  they, 
or  the  news  of  Avhich  they  Avere  the  bearers,  travelled  along. 
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sweepiiijjj  massacres  of  the  Chinese  garrisons  in  the  towns  en¬ 
sued.  liy  the  month  of  May  1864  the  wave  of  insurrection, 
travelling  by  way  of  Khamil  and  Kohna  Toorfan,  had  reached 
Oorumchi,  a  strong  place  in  a  gorge  of  the  Tian-Shan  range, 
which  had  served  as  an  emporium  for  the  trade  between  China, 
Toorkistan,  and  Zoongaria.  Thence  a  body  of  Toonganees 
took  their  way  to  Hi,  their  doings  at  which  place  must  be 
reserved  for  special  narration  on  a  future  occasion.  And  a 
body  went  down  to  Koochar  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range.  In  that  place  their  brethren  had  already  risen,  and 
placed  at  their  head  an  aged  devotee  named  liushee-ood-deen, 
one  of  five  brothers,  who  all  succeeded  to  power  for  a  time, 
and  all  came  to  a  simultaneous  violent  end  three  years  later. 
When  joined  by  the  new-comers  from  Oorumchi,  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  Koochar  went  on  in  succession  to  Aksoo  and  Oosh 
Toorfan,  where  the  usual  massacre  of  the  Chinese  ensued. 
Kushee-ood-<leen  reported  these  successes  to  the  spiritual  head, 
who  had  taken  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  at  Oorumchi, 
and  was  by  him  told  to  go  on  to  Yarkund  and  Kashghur. 

Meanwhile,  however,  much  had  happened  in  those  cities. 
Early  in  186.3  the  Amb^in  at  Yarkund  received  news  of  the 
insurrection  ctf  the  Toonganees  at  Kan-soo,  and  orders  to 
be  beforehand  with  their  Toorkistauee  brethren  in  the  work 
of  extermination.  But  these  men,  no  less  than  1,500  in 
number,  were  the  most  trusty  in  his  garrison  ;  and  the  Amban, 
as  a  just  man,  was  unwilling  to  shed  their  blood  without  provo¬ 
cation.  After  consulting  with  his  officers,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
tell  the  Toonganees  that  his  orders  w'ere  to- slay  them,  but  his 
intention  to  spare  them,  relying  on  their  loyalty.  They  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  on  the  Koran,  but  sent  word  of  what  had 
happened  to  their  brethren  in  other  parts,  and  remained  in  a 
state  of  watchful  expectation.  So  passed  the  year  1863.  In 
the  middle  of  1864  came  the  news  of  the  events  in  Koochar, 
and  then  a  band  of  the  worst  characters  among  the  Toonganees 
conspired  to  kill  the  Amban.  He  heard  of  the  plot,  but, 
infatuated  man,  took  counsel  of  the  Toonganee  officers,  and  by 
their  advice  distributed  handsome  largesse  to  the  conspirators, 
and  caused  them  and  all  the  Toonganees  to  swear  fidelity  afresh. 
That  night  the  conspirators  rose,  attacked  the  persons  and 
rifled  the  goods  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  the  citadel.  On 
the  morrow’s  dawn  they  endeavoured  to  plunder  the  city,  just 
outside  the  citadel ;  but  were  held  in  check  by  the  united 
body  of  Khokundee,  Budukshanee  and  Cashineeree  merchants. 
These  men,  however,  had  no  objection  to  join  the  whole  Toon¬ 
ganee  community  in  an  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  Chinese  yoke. 
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They  accordingly  attacked  the  citadel,  and  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  outer  enclosure.  There,  however,  they  found  them-  | 

selves  entrapped,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  made  their  way  * 

along  both  walls,  seizetl  the  outer  gate,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who 
had  entered,  to  the  number  of  400.  Soon  after  this  disaster, 
the  mixed  body  of  the  besiegers  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Toonganees  from  Koochar — not  an  unmixed  benefit  to 
their  cause,  for  there  had  already  been  several  changes  of 
leadership,  and  other  changes  now  followed  in  quick  succession, 
till,  after  a  time  of  complete  anarchy,  the  necessity  of  union  in 
face  of  the  Chinese  force  was  recognised ;  and  all  agreed  to 
obey  the  Koocharee  leader,  a  brother  of  Kushee-ood-deen. 

The  siege  had  been  meantime  reduced  to  desultory  mining 
operations,  but  in  October  1864  an  extensive  breach  was 
effected.  The  besiegers  entered  unopposed,  found  the  Avails 
deserted,  and  paused,  dreading  to  find  themselves  involved  in 
a  common  ruin  Avith  the  besieged.  Their  caution,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  Avhat  Chinese  garrisons  had  done  Avhen  reduced 
to  despair,  Avas  justified  by  the  result,  for  presently  there  Avas 
a  great  explosion,  and  the  shattered  limbs  of  the  garrison  began 
to  fall  around.  Tavo  months  previous  to  this  catastrophe, 
the  Chinese  garrison  in  Khotnn  had  been  driven  to  commit  a 
similar  act  of  despair.  The  Ainban  had  taken  the  first  step, 
and  had  succeeded  in  killing  a  feAv  Mahommedans,  but  the 
chief  Mahommedan  judge,  a  holy  man  called  Ilubeeboollah, 
had,  though  himself  very  old,  Avith  the  help  of  his  energetic 
sons,  called  in  the  surrounding  villagers,  and  forced  the  Chinese 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fort,  AA'hich,  after  a  feAv  days, 
they  bleAV  up.  For  a  time  one  of  the  villagers  who  had  been 
called  in — himself  noted  for  ascetic  sanctity — had  usurped  the 
chief  authority,  but  his  oppressions  Avere  so  great  that  the 
people  turned  him  out,  and  replaced  Hubeeboollah  in  authority. 
Presently  the  Khotunees  (including,  it  is  believed,  no  Toon¬ 
ganees),  found  their  neAvly-gained  independence  threatened  by 
the  appearance  of  a  mixed  body  of  Yarkundee  and  Koocharee 
Toonganees  on  their  border,  and  though,  in  the  combat  that 
folloAved,  they  Avere  completely  successful,  Hubeeboollah 
thought  it  Avise  to  secure  himself  by  seeking  assistance  from 
the  Khan  of  Khokund.  His  prayer  was  reinforced  by  that  of 
the  elders  in  many  other  cities  of  Eastern  Toorkistan,  reduced 
to  great  straits  by  the  anarchy  that  had  succeeded  the  fall 
of  Chinese  authority.  The  Khan  of  Khokund  Avas  then  in  j 
the  thick  of  his  contest  Avith  the  Kussians,  but  alloAV’ed  Boozoorg 
Khan,  one  of  the  often-tried  and  still-revered  Khoja  *  family,  to 

•  *  According  to  one  account,  Boozoorg  Khan  had  already  gone  on  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Kashghurees. 
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try  his  luck,  aiicl  to  take  with  him  an  officer  in  the  Khokundee 
service  named  Yakoob  Beg,  on  whom,  as  a  mark  of  confidence, 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  Kooshbegee.*  This  man  comes  of  the 
Tajik  or  Aryan  stock,  which  forms  so  large  an  ingredient  of 
the  population  in  the  Oosbeg  Khanates  of  Western  Toorkistan. 
The  descendants  of  this  stock  are  less  known  for  valour  than 
for  astuteness,  but  Yakoob,  whose  subsequent  career  has  shown 
him  to  possess  in  full  measure  the  true  qualities  of  his  race,  had 
also  already  won  a  name  as  a  brave  soldier.  As  Governor  of 
Ak  ]\Iusjid,f  he  had  made  the  only  successful  resistance  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  betAveen  the  Khokundees  and  the  Russians; 
and  he  still  shows  five  bullet  Avounds  Avhich  he  received  in  that 
and  other  encounters.  The  first  city  Avhich  he  entered  in 
Eastei’ii  Toorkistan  AA^as  Ivashghur,  Avhere  evdnts  had  been  as 
folloAvs.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Toonganee  rising  at 
Yarkund,  the  Amban,  determined  not  to  fall  into  a  similar  in¬ 
fatuation,  invited  the  Toonganees  to  a  banquet,  and  there  and 
then  slaughtered  them  to  the  number  of  700.  By  this  act, 
hoAvever,  he  Aveakened  the  garrison,  and  a  Kirghiz  chief  named 
Siddik  Beg,  employed  by  the  Amban  as  head  man  of  a  village 
to  the  south,  rose  and  invited  his  felloAv-tribesmen  from  the 
surrounding  hills  to  the  plunder  of  Kashghur.  The  particulars 
of  the  siege  AA-hich  then  ensued,  and  of  the  subsequent  events, 
were  thus  told  to  Mr.  ShaAv  by  one  of  the  sufferers : — 

‘  For  one  year  and  four  months  (according  to  my  informant,  bnt  the 
dates  AA'ill  only  alloAV  of  about  six  months),  the  Chinese  and  their  Toork 
partisans  defended  the  city  of  Kashghur,  until  they  Avere  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits.  First  they  ate  their  horses,  then  the  dogs  and 
cats,  then  their  leather  boots  and  straps,  the  saddles  of  their  horses, 
and  the  strings  of  their  bows.  At  last  they  Avould  collect  together  in 
parties  of  five  or  six,  Avho  Avould  go  proAvling  about  Avith  ravenous  eyes 
till  they  .satv  some  one  alone,  some  unfortunate  comrade,  avIio  still 
retained  the  flesh  on  his  bones ;  they  Avould  drag  him  aside  and  kill 
him,  allerAvards  dividing  the  flesh  betAveen  them,  and  each  carrying  off 
his  piece  hidden  under  his  robe.  Thirty  or  forty  men  died  of  hunger 
every  day.  At  last,  Avhen  no  defenders  Avere  left  on  the  walls  or  at 
the  gatCAvays,  the  Kirghiz  made  good  their  entrance.  Their  barbari¬ 
ties  Avere  almost  indescribable.  They  looted  the  whole  place,  murder¬ 
ing  right  and  left  in  the  most  Avanton  Avay.  They  would  tear  the 

*  Properly  Goshbegee,  one  who  has  the  private  ear  of  the  king. 

f  There  is  a  story  of  his  having  sold  some  lands  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ak  Musjid  to  the  Russians;  and,  alluding  to  this  story,  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhjira,  in  18G8,  is  said  to  have  stigmatised  him  as  the 
traitor  through  Avhom  the  Russians  first  acquired  a  footing  in  Toor¬ 
kistan.  And  yet  the  Ameer  can  hardly  credit  the  tale,  as  it  Avas  from 
him  that  Yakoob,  in  that  same  year,  procured  the  title  of  Atalik 
Ghazee. 
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very  carpets  from  the  floors,  and  when  the  Toorkee  children  and  infants, 
roughly  pushed  on  to  the  bare  floor,  began  to  cry,  they  were  seized 
by  the  legs  and  their  brains  dashed  out  against  the  ground.’ 

In  this  work  of  destruction  the  Kirghiz  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Boozoorg  Khan  and  Yakoob  Beg.  The  Kash- 
ghurees  rapturously  welcomed  the  descendant  of  their  former 
king,  himself  the  spiritual  master  of  many  of  their  number,  and 
Siddik  Beg  was  content  to  act  as  his  lieutenant.  Boozoorg 
Khan  at  once  took  to  the  habits  of  sensuality  and  debauchery 
for  which  his  family  was  noted,  and  Siddik  Beg  presently 
found  himself  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  superior  energy 
and  intelligence  of  Yakoob,  to  Avhose  standard  the  Khokuudees 
began  to  flock  in  numbers.  Leaving  Boozoorg  and  Siddik  to 
prosecute  the  siege  against  the  citadel  of  Kashghur  (called 
the  Yungee  Shuhur,  or  new  city,  some  miles  south  of  the 
town),  Yakoob  now  went  on  to  Yarkund,  on  the  secret 
invitation  of  the  citizens,  wearied  of  the  rule  of  the  Toon- 
ganees  from  Koochar.  From  the  Toonganees  he  managed  to 
conceal  his  object,  and  to  procure  a  Avelcome,  but  presently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  artifice  alone  was  insuflicient  to 
work  their  expulsion,  and  returned  to  Kashghur,  to  find  the 
siege  of  the  citadel  there  but  little  advanced.  Trusting  that 
famine  would  soon  do  its  work  with  the  garrison,  he  betook 
himself  again  to  Yarkund,  this  time  Avith  a  force,  Avhich,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  was  easily  repulsed 
by  the  Koocharecs.  They,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured  to 
follow  up  the  advantage,  but  Yakoob,  strengthened  by  re¬ 
inforcements,  met  them  half-Avay  and  inflicted  so  severe  a 
defeat  that  they  threw  up  the  game,  and  retired  to  their  homes 
in  Aksoo  and  Koochar.  Yakoob  followed,  found  the  Toonga¬ 
nees  in  the  citadel  of  Yarkund  disposed  to  resist ;  but  by 
those  arts  of  cajolery  of  which  he  has  a  never-ending  stoi’e, 
he  obtained  an  entrance,  got  possession  of  their  arms,  and 
turned  them  out  of  the  fort.  The  Toonganees  in  the  city 
then  attacked  him  while  he  was  encamped  outside  the  Avails ; 
but  he  reduced  them  to  tem])orary  submission,  and  hurried 
back  to  Kashghur,  Avhere  Boozoorg,  Avith  the  support  of 
Siddik,  seemed  disposed  to  set  him  aside.  His  mere  pre¬ 
sence  sufficed  to  stifle  the  pretensions  of  Siddik,  AA’hom,  either 
noAv  or  a  little  later,  he  put  into  confinement,  leaving  Boozoorg 
unmolested  to  relapse  into  sensual  sloth.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  seriously  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  citadel,  Avhere 
the  Chinese  garrison  still  held  out.  They  Avere,  however, 
much  diminished  in  numbers.  Fourteen  months  had  j)a&sed 
since  the  investment  began ;  and  they  found  it  impossible  to 
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delay  the  catastrophe  much  longer.  What  followed  may  be 
best  described  in  the  words  of  ^Ir.  Shaw. 

‘  \^^len  the  siege  was  dniwing  to  a  close,  the  Amhan  or  Chinese 
governor  called  a  council  of  his  chief  officers,  and  proposed  making 
terms  with  Yakoob.  The  officers  assented,  and  began  apportioning 
among  themselves  the  respective  shares  they  should  furnish  for  a 
present  to  the  conqueror.  Meanwhile,  the  Amban,  who  had  collected 
his  whole  family  (his  daughters  behind  his  seat,  and  his  sons  serving 
tea  to  the  guests,  who  were  seated  on  chairs  round  the  room),  listened 
attentively  for  the  signs  of  the  capture  of  the  place.  Presently  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  “  Alla  ho-akber,”  “  Alla  ho-akber,”  by  which  the 
Mussulmans  announced  their  entry,  upon  which  he  took  his  long  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  shook  the  ashes  out  on  a  certain  spot  of  the  floor, 
where  a  train  of  gunpowder  communicated  with  a  barrel  which  he  had 
previou.sly  prepared  under  the  fliwr  of  the  room.  While  the  uncon¬ 
scious  officers  were  yet  consulting  about  a  surrender,  the  whole  house 
was  blown  up,  and  they- perished  in  the  ruins.’ 

Hardly  bad  this  success  been  gained,  when  (it  was  now  Decem¬ 
ber  1865)  Yakoob  was  called  off  by  news  that  the  Toonga- 
nees  had  risen  in  Yarkund,and  turned  out  his  officers.  He  retook 
the  city,  however,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  and  the  citadel  the 
day  after,  many  Toonganees  being  killed,  others  ransoming 
themselves,  others  being  deported  to  Kashghur,  whence  they 
tvere  presently  allowed  to  go  to  INIecca,  and  in  1866  were  to 
be  met  with  in  numbers  passing  through  the  Punjab  on  their 
way  thither.  From  this  jnlgrimage  some  of  them  have,  at 
different  intervals,  taken  their  way  to  China,  where  they  have, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  urged  the  authorities  to  recover  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  pi’ovince,  the  revolt  of  which  was  led  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Yakoob  next  proceeded  to  lay  a  train  of  artifice  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  having  for  its  object  the  annexation  of  Khotun,  which 
was  known  to  contain  an  unusually  large  treasure,  accumulated 
during  the  Chinese  my/mc.  The  anarchy  and  confusion  that 
followed  the  fall  of  that  reejime  in  other  towns  had  not 
been  experienced  in  Khotun,  where  Hubeeboollah  had  main¬ 
tained  a  firm  and  strict  rule.  It  Avas  he  Avho  had  started  the 
request  fi)r  assistance  against  the  Toonganees,  Avhieh  had 
brought  Boozoorg  and  Yakoob  into  the  country.  Danger  from 
the  D>ongauces  had  noAV  ceased,  but  a  more  formidable  neigh¬ 
bour  had  taken  their  place ;  and  Hubeeboollah  now  looked  for 
assistance  in  another  direction.  Towards  the  close  of  1865, 
jMr.  Johnson,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
was  employed  on  his  professional  duties  in  the  valleys  south 
of  the  great  mountain  range,  along  the  northern  foot  of  which 
lies  the  province  of  Khotun.  Him  Hubeeboollah  invited,  and 
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endeavoured  through  his  mediation  to  obtain  British  aid. 
After  reluctantly  allowing  him  to  dej)art,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
the  British  Governor,  and  to  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere, 
but  was  told  that  assistance  from  those  quarters  would  not  be 
given.  Meantime,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  Yakoob 
himself  had  made  friendly  overtures,  which  removed  his 
fears.  At  Yakoob’s  request  Ilubeeboollah  sent  up  his  son 
to  Yarkund,  and  an  agreement  Avas  made  wdiereby  the  two 
parties  pledged  themselves  to  respect  each  other’s  possessions. 
Hubeeboollah  endeavoured  to  cement  this  agreement  by 
frecjueut  presents  of  money,  thereby  probably  only  Avhetting 
Yakoob’s  desire  to  possess  the  treasure  from  Avhich  those 
presents  Avere  draAvn.  With  one  instalment  of  presents  there 
came  to  Yarkund  the  best  officer  in  the  Khotun  army,  and 
a  holy  reader  of  the  Koran,  a  confidential  agent  of  Ilubee¬ 
boollah.  The  former  Yakoob  threAV  into  confinement.  The 
latter  he  corrupted,  and  gained  from  him  all  the  information 
necessary  for  his  further  proceedings.  By  this  man's  hand,  too, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Ilubeeboollah,  expressing  his  intention 
to  visit  as  a  pilgrim  one  AA'hose  virtues  and  holiness  called 
for  filial  devotion  on  his  part.  The  flatteiy  told,  and  from 
his  dream  of  security  Ilubeeboollah  Avas  not  aAvakened  by  the 
appearance  of  Khokundee  soldiers,  Yakoob’s  folloAving,  on 
his  border,  nor  by  the  manifest  falsehood  of  the  pretext 
assigned — that  they  Avere  on  their  Avay  to  Aksoo,  and  had 
merely  taken  that  roundabout  Avay  to  seek  supplies  for  the 
march.  By  the  influence  of  fresh  doses  of  flattery  and  the 
insidious  counsels  of  the  holy  man  Avhom  he  had  bought, 
Yakoob  procured  his  admission  into  one  of  the  forts  of  the 
province ;  Avas  entreated  to  stay  in  that  fort  for  a  period, 
as  Ilubeeboollah’s  guest ;  and  Avas  visited  there  by  his  host 
in  person.  Thither,  too,  at  Yakoob’s  recjiiest,  Avere  brought, 
unaiTued,  the  brothers  and  all  the  numerous  family  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  Ilubeeboollah ;  and  then  the  veil  of  dissimulation 
Avas  cast  off ;  the  gates  of  the  fort  Avere  shut,  and  all  that 
numerous  company  Avas  seized,  and  sent  off  under  a  guard 
to  Yarkund.  In  the  first  days  of  1867  Yakoob  entered  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  three  days 
in  looking  over  the  treasure  there  accumulated,  but,  cautious 
in  the  height  of  his  success,  continued  to  abide  in  his 
camp  outside.  A  feAv  nights  afterAvards  his  caution  Avas 
justified.  The  Khotunees  rose  and  fell  upon  the  Khokun- 
dees,  to  Avhom  the  administration  had  been  committed,  and 
upon  that  same  night  the  Avomen  of  Hubeeboollah’s  family,  Avho 
had  been  distributed  among  Yakoob’s  officers,  unconscious 
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imitators  of  a  classic  exam])le,  stabbed  their  new  husbands 
in  the  dark.  The  plot  was,  however,  only  half  successful,  and 
the  next  morning  there  commenced  a  retaliatory  massacre  of 
the  Khotunees,  which  did  not  cease  till  5,000  of  them  had  been 
killed.  The  same  fate,  too,  overtook  the  aged  Hubeeboollah 
and  his  family,  soon  after  they  reached  Yarkund. 

To  that  place  Yakoob  presently  returned,  and  next  advanced 
with  a  force  against  Aksoo,  which  gave  in  without  opposition. 
So  did  the  Toonganees  in  Oosh  Toorfan  and  Koochar,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  those  places;  and,  contenting  himself  with 
killing  the  leaders,  llushee-ood-deen*  and  his  brothers,  he 
returned  to  Kashghur.  By  this  time  his  power  was  so  consoli¬ 
dated  that  he  could  afford  to  disregard  appearances  in  dealing 
with  Boozoorg,  who  had  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
people.  After  being  kept  for  some  time  in  mild  confinement, 
he  was,  in  1868,  contemptuously  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and,  turning  aside  midway,  eventually  found  his 
way  back  to  Khokund,  via  Bokhara.  Siddik  Beg  had  been 
executed  some  time  previously;  and  the  infamous  Wullee 
Khan,  who  had  reappeared  with  or  soon  after  Boozoorg,  had 
been  already  killed,  on  endeavouring  to  get  up  a  tumult  for 
his  own  benefit.  Yakoob,  thus  freed  from  rivalry,  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  Ameer  of  Bohkara,  the  head  of  Islam  in 
those  parts,  the  title  of  Atalikf  Ghazee,  which  signifies,  ‘  Pro- 
‘tector  and  Champion  of  the  Faith.’ 

That  year,  1868,  was  signalised  by  no  other  event,  beyond 
the  capture  of  the  mountain  canton  of  Sir-i-kol,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pameer  Steppe  to  the  south-west.  This  was  effected  with¬ 
out  bloodshed,  the  jMeer  or  local  ruler,  who  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  independent,  retiring  into  Budakshan  as  Yakoob’s  force 
approached,  and  great  part  of  the  population  being  then  removed 
and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarkund,  whence  other 
settlers  were  sent  in  their  room.  The  possession  of  this  canton 
enabled  Yakoob  to  put  a  bit  on  the  Khoonjootees,  dwellers  on 
the  Taghdoongbash  range,  who  had  for  some  time  been  the 
terror  of  caravans  between  Yarkund  and  India.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  caravans  have  passed  in  perfect  safety. 

The  next  year,  1869,  passed  in  tranquillity,  unbroken, 

*  Before  his  fall  Kushee-ood-deen  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  procure 
help  from  the  Russians  against  Yakoob. 

f  Col.  Yule  thinks  the  word  is  derived  from  ‘  Katholikos,’  and  was 
made  known  to  the  people  of  Toorki.stan  by  the  Nestorians  (Marco 
Polo,  i.  pp.  57,  58).  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  M.  Vam- 
bery’s  opinion.  See  the  note  to  his  ‘  History  of  Bokhara,’  p.  330. 
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except  by  a  slight  dispute  between  Yakoob’s  men  and  the 
Russians  at  an  outpost  on  the  river  Narin,  north  of  Kash- 
ghur.  The  Russian  commandant  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  his  Government,  and  the  Kashghur  officer  was,  it  is  said, 
executed  by  Yakoob. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  he  found  himself  compelled  again 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Toonganees,  who  had  come  down 
from  Kohna  Toorfan,  Karashuhur,  and  Oorumchi,  had  re¬ 
taken  Koochar,  and  were  even  menacing  Aksoo.  The  cam- 
j)aign  against  them  was  more  protracted  and  laborious  than  any 
in  which  Yakoob  had  yet  been  engaged.  From  before  Aksoo 
and  out  of  Koochar  he  drove  them  without  any  great  difficulty, 
and  following  up  his  successes,  he  presently  made  himself 
master  of  Karashuhur ;  but,  pushing  on  to  the  eastward,  he 
met  with  a  decided  reverse  in  front  of  Kohna  Toorfan.  He  re¬ 
tired,  sent  for  fresh  reinforcements,  nearly  draining  Kashghur 
and  Yarkund  of  troops,  and  then  advanced  again.  He  penetrated 
to  Kohna  Toorfan,  but  found  himself  powerless  against  its  stone 
walls,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  a  blockade,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  lost  many  men  through  famine,  cold,  and  sickness. 
This  blockade  lasted  right  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1870-71,  and  at  last,  in  the  spring,  the  Toonganees  gave  in, 
being  much  reduced  by  starvation  themselves,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  their  persistent  foe.  Yakoob  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  Oorumchi,  Avhence  bodies  of  Toonganees  had 
twice  advanced  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  blockade  of  Toorfan. 
Their  failure  in  these  attempts,  and  the  fall  of  Toorfan,  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  they  had  no  chance  of  holding  their  own, 
and  moreover  they  had  suffered  much  from  the  bands  of  free¬ 
booters  which  had  risen  into  being  on  the  fall  of  the  Chinese 
power,  and  had  harassed  them  from  the  mountains  around.  So, 
although  their  town  is  on  a  site  strongly  defended  by  nature, 
they  too  capitulated,  and  the  last  ti’ace  of  Toonganee  indepen¬ 
dence  ceased  for  the  time.  North-west  of  Oorumchi,  again, 
there  is  a  town  called  Manass,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  body  of 
Boodhists,  Avho,  it  is  said,  sent  also  to  tender  their  allegiance  to 
Yakoob.  At  Oorumchi,  however,  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
stop  for  the  time.  Another  step,  and  he  would  find  himself  in 
an  open  valley,  in  menacing  vicinity  to  the  Russian  communica¬ 
tions  between  Western  Siberia  and  their  new  conquests.  As  it 
Avas,  a  glance  at  the  map  appended  to  this  article  Avill  shoAv  how 
far  he  had  been  led  by  circumstances  beyond  the  centre  of  his 
poAver.  He  retired  from  Oorumchi,  leaving  one  of  his  officers 
in  command.  Hardly,  hoAvever,  had  he  reached  Aksoo,  on  his 
return,  AA’hen  he  learned  that  the  former  Toonganee  goA’ernor 
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of  Ooruinchi  had  gone  to  Manass ;  had  brought  a  force  from 
thence ;  had  been  joined  by  the  freebooters  from  the  hills,  and 
had  brought  his  small  garrison  at  Ooruinchi  to  great  straits. 
He  at  once  sent  oft’  his  eldest  son,  who  w’as  in  time  to  prevent 
that  garrison  from  succumbing,  found  it  necessary  to  annex 
^lanass  with  its  neighbourhood,  and  has  remained  in  the  vici¬ 
nity,  the  governorship  of  Kohna  Toorfan  and  its  dejiendencies 
being  committed  to  him  by  his  father. 

Kohna  Toorfan  is  the  boundary  of  Yakoob’s  dominions  to 
the  east.  Beyond  it  there  are  the  towns  of  Khamil  and 
Barkool,*  with  their  dependencies,  beyond  which  again  there  is 
the  great  desert,  stretching  as  far  as  the  settled  provinces  of 
China  Proper.  In  Khamil  too  there  had  been  a  Toonganee 
rising,  marked  by  the  usual  slaughter  of  the  Chinese  garrison  ; 
but  the  Boodhists  in  the  other  towns,  who  are  quite  free  from 
any  admixture  of  !Moossulmans,  came  in,  cut  the  Toonganees 
in  Khamil  to  jiieces,  and  made  over  the  government  to  one  of 
the  very  same  Khoja  family  which  had  been  so  often  tried  and 
found  wanting  in  the  neighbouring  territory.  The  whole  tract 
is  practically  independent,  sending  no  tribute  to  China,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  is  sejiarated  by  a  great  gap,  filled  with  insur¬ 
gents  against  the  Imperial  authority.  The  relations  between 
this  independent  tract  and  the  Atalik  Ghazee  appear  to  be 
friendly,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  freedom 
of  traffic  between  the  two  territories. 

Eastern  Toorkistan  is  noiv  ruled  by  the  Atalik  Ghazee  in 
an  austere  manner,  wdiich  befits  his  title  as  Protector  and 
Champion  of  the  Faith.  Islam  is  enforced  with  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  orthodox  Soonnee  observances,  contrasting  forcibly 
with  the  laxness  that  prevailed  during  the  tolerant  rule  of 
the  Chinese.  At  the  hours  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
functionaries,  duly  armed  with  sticks,  as  in  Bokhara,  now'  duly 
sweep  the  laggards  into  the  mosques.  Idolaters  are  not 
allowed  to  ride,  or  to  wear  turbans,  those  privileges  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  faithful ;  and  the  Atalik  Ghazee  has  prohibited, 
as  contrary  to  Soonnee  law’,  a  jiractice  prevalent  in  and  before 
the  days  of  Marco  Polo — that  of  temjiorary  marriages  between 
visitors  and  the  women  of  the  country,  lasting  only  so  long  as 
the  visit  lasts.  He  is  himself  conqdetely  uneducated — a  mere 
trooper,  as  he  often  styles  himself,  but  know’s  the  spell  w’hich 
religious  teachers  can  exercise,  and  assigns  great  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  for  their  maintenance.  He  keeps 
them,  however,  in  their  place,  no  less  than  his  other  subjects. 


*  Or  Hami,  or  Komul. 
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and  permits  on  their  part  no  interference  with  his  worldly 
policy.  Indeed  he  seldom  resorts  to  anyone  for  counsel,  with 
the  exception — and  that  only  an  occasional  exception — of  old 
Khokundee  friends — Mahommed  Yoonoos,  the  Governor  of 
Yarkund,  and  Syud  Yakoob,  the  late  Envoy  to  India  and 
Constantinople.  Almost  eveiy  offence  of  any  gravity — and 
even  a  light  offence  if  I’epeated — is  punished  by  death,  and 
dui'ing  the  early  days  of  his  rule  the  gallows  were  rarely 
empty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  anarchy  which  ])receded 
his  rise  to  power  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  ^Ir.  Shaw  has 
told  us  that  a  man  who  saw  a  bag  of  silver  ingots  lying  on  the 
roadside,  would  immediately  run  over  to  the  other  side,  for 
fear  of  being  supposed  to  have  designs  upon  it.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  appears  to  be  as  impartially  just  as  it  is  Draconic, 
and  the  people  do  not  suffer  from  what  they  would  regard  as 
oppression.  The  taxes  do  not  differ  materially  from  what  they 
were  in  Chinese  times ;  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  being 
taken,  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  cash,  while  herdsmen  contriluite 
each  year  a  fortieth  of  their  stock,  and  merchants  a  fortieth  on 
their  sales.  The  officials  ai’e  not  ])aid  in  cash,  but  by  the 
assignment  of  the  revenue  from  a  village,  a  grou])  of  villages, 
or  even  a  fractional  shai’e  in  a  village ;  and  from  this  they 
support  both  themselves  and  their  following.  Thus  a  tenth 
share  of  the  produce  from  the  district  of  Kiirgalik  (on  the  way 
to  Yarkund  from  the  south)  is  devoted  to  the  8upj)oi't  of  the 
Governor  of  Yarkund,  who  with  it  maintains  a  mighty  table, 
whereat,  each  day,  in  true  Spartan  fashion,  he  sits  down  to 
meat  with  all  but  the  menial  employes  of  the  administration. 
It  is  true  that,  besides  these  regular  taxes,  the  people  have  to 
make  presents  of  horses  and  various  articles  that  are  needed 
by  the  officials;  that  the  bales  of  merchants  are  examined, 
and  any  article,  which  pleases  the  Atalik  Ghazec  or  the 
officials,  is  taken  from  them  at  a  price  which,  though 
not  unfair,  is  fixed  arbitrarily ;  and  that  no  man  physically 
capable  is  held  exempt  from  sendee  in  the  field ;  but  none  of 
these  demands  are  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  a  primitive 
Asiatic  people ;  and  as  the  eye  of  the  master  is  everywhere, 
and  extortion  on  the  part  of  an  official  is  mercilessly  punished, 
that  class  is  not  able  to  abuse  its  powers.  There  is,  again, 
little  freedom  of  action ;  and  the  people  are  all  kept  in  a  state 
of  profound  awe,  no  man  venturing  to  discuss  any  matter  in  the 
most  distant  way  connected  with  the  Government,  for  fear  of 
his  words  being  reported  to  the  official  spies,  and  his  life  being 
taken  in  consequence ;  but  that  again  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Asiatic  idea  of  a  strict  and  even  of  a  just  adminis- 
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tration.  Such  administrations  have  in  fact  not  been  unfre¬ 
quent  in  Oriental  history,  and  have,  while  they  lasted,  formed 
bright  exceptions  to  the  monotonous  story  of  misrule  ;  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  no  sooner  Avas  the  master,  Avhose  vigilance 
had  kept  the  Avhole  artificial  structure  in  proper  order,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  who  ])referred  ease  to  toil,  than  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  order  became  only  engines  of  organised  oppression. 
As  yet,  however,  the  only  part  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee’s  policy 
which  stirs  up  actual  complaint  is  the  extent  to  which  all 
offices  of  trust  are  given  to  Khokundees,  and  that  must  be 
viewed  as  a  natural  precaution.  Khokundees,  too,  form  the 
most  valued  constituent  of  his  army,  the  total  strength  of 
Avhich  Avas  four  years  ago  estimated  at  20,000  men,  Avith 
seventy  pieces  of  ordnance,  oast,  some  by*  immigrants  from  the 
jMahommedan  portions  of  Asiatic  Russia,  some  by  Ilindoo- 
stanees.  Since  then  the  necessities  of  his  Avar  AA'ith  the 
Toonganees  of  the  North-east  have  doubtless  caused  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  his  force.  A  large  portion  of  it  even 
noAv  consists  of  Toonganees,  Avhom  he  has  lately  begun  to  pay 
in  money,  as  they  Avere  paid  in  Chinese  times,  AAhile  the 
others  are  paid  in  kind,  as  in  Khokund.  Their  drill  is  still  very 
rude ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  Asiatic  armies,  the  object  mainly 
held  in  vieAV  is  to  produce  as  noisy  a  fire  as  possible,  Avithout 
much  regard  to  aim. 

And  noAv  AA'hat  steps  has  the  Chinese  Government  taken  to 
recover  possession  of  this  fair  province  ?  Absolutely  none. 
Their  statesmen,  indeed,  protested  against  the  original  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  liaAe 
at  different  times  urged  the  heavy  expense  inA^olved  in  its  re¬ 
tention,  Avhicli  has  even  at  dlft'erent  times  led  to,  or  been  used 
as  a  pretext  for,  increased  taxation  in  China  Proper.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  has  shoAvn  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  a  disposition  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  neAV  State. 
Nay,  dAvelling  of  course  at  a  safe  distance  Avithin  the  Great 
Wall,  there  arc  to  be  found  Ambans,  and  military  officers,  and 
functionaries  of  all  grades,  dignified  Avith  the  titles  of  offices  in 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  revolted  province ;  and  their 
names  are  all  entered  in  the  roll  of  Imperial  employes  Avhich  is 
issued  quarterly.*  Moreover  the  Chinese  Ministers  have  stated 


•  The  neighbouring  and  practically  independent  tract  of  Khamil 
affords  an  instance  of  the  disposition  to  be  content  with  the  form  of 
sovereignty  Avhere  the  reality  has  quite  disappeared.  In  1870  the 
Imperial  commissioners  of  Khamil,  living  tranquilly  in  a  Chinese  toAvn 
300  miles  away,  sent  to  a  Mahommedan  tribe  in  Avhat  had  been  their 
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their  intention  of  recovering  Xan-loo,  as  they  still  style  the 
province,  as  soon  as  the  disturbances  in  Kan-soo  and  Shen-see 
are  appeased.  Rumours  there  have  accordingly  been  of  the 
appearance  of  a  Chinese  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oorumchi,  but  the  removal  of  disorders  in  Kan-soo  and 
Shen-see  is  as  far  off'  as  ever,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ap- 
])roaching  Chinese  force  has  created  no  alarm  in  Eastern 
Toorkistan. 

And  yet  recommendations  to  undertake  the  reconquest 
have  not  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  China’s  great 
northern  neighbour.  In  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Central  Asia,  written  in  1870  by  Captain 
Kostenko,  the  enterprising  explorer,  there  occurs  the  following 
passage  :■ — 

‘  Altishuhur  is,  in  commercial  respects,  of  still  greater  importance  to 
us  than  the  Hi  provinces.  This  country,  while  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  western  provinces  of  China  and  Tashkund,  Khokund 
and  Sumurkund,  is  rich  in  natural  products.  .  .  . 

‘  It  is  as  desirable  to  the  merchants  of  Tashkund  as  to  those  of  Vernoe 
that  the  markets  of  Kashghur  should  be  opened.  They  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  and  closed  by  the  present  ruler  of  Kashghur,  who  bears 
animosity  towards  the  liussians  for  defeats  sustained  in  former  times 
at  their  hands,  and  w'ho  is  now  particularly  angry  with  them  for  the 
fort  they  have  raised  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xarin,  which  ho  considers 
to  be  his  own  territory.  Yakoob,  of  course,  ignores  international 
settlements,  and  nothing  can  convince  him  that,  under  the  Choongu- 
chuk  treaty,  concluded  with  the  Chinese,  not  alone  the  left  bank  of  the 
Narin,  but  all  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Tian-.Shan,  to  the  southernmost 
bases  of  those  mountains,  became  part  of  the  lJussian  dominions.* 


charge  a  demand  that  the  chief  who  had  just  succeeded  shoidd  send 
into  Pekin  the  usual  mission,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  Imperial 
patent  of  succession.  The  elders  of  the  tribe,  however,  represented  that 
they  had  been  ruined  by  the  recent  troubles,  and  that  all  of  their  number 
who  knew  Chinese  had  been  killed.  Might  they,  therefore,  be  allowed  as 
a  liivour  to  receive  the  patent  by  courier  ?  The  reejuest  was  granted, 
and  the  occurrence  recounted  in  tlie  ‘  Pekin  Gazette,’  as  a  proof,  of  course, 
of  the  continuance  of  Imperial  ride. 

*  Ominous  words  these  !  In  the  early  part  of  18C1),  long-protracted 
negotiations,  I'or  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  liussia  and 
China  in  the  region  of  Zoongaria,  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  a  line 
was  agreed  ujKm,  passing  east  of  Lake  -\lakool,  west  of  the  Saiiaiu 
Nor  Lake,  just  to  the  west  of  Koolja,  and  linishing  oft  at  the  Tian- 
Shan  mountains,  the  line  beyond  that  range  being  left  for  luturc  nego¬ 
tiation.  In  this  last  clause  there  lay  a  ready  cause  of  (juarrcl  with  the 
ruler  of  Eastern  Toorkistan  ;  but  even  that  possibility  is  not  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  mischief  as  the  claim  asserted  liy  Captain  Kostenko  to  the 
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‘  At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Hi  and  Altishuhur,  not  in  the  sense  of  any  difficulty  in 
their  seizure,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  expense  of  retaining  them.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  re-establish  the  legitimate  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  which  it  is  not  only  possible  to  treat,  but  also  very  easy  to 
maintain  friendly  relations.’ 

This  2>assage  succinctly  describes  the  feelings  with  Avhich  the 
new  power  raised  in  Eastern  Toorkistan  has  been  regarded  by 
the  Russian  press.  And  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  the 
matter  being  regarded  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  those 
feelings  were  but  natural.  Hardly  had  the  task  set  before 
themselves  by-  the  Russians  been  completed  in  Khokund,  and 
that  province  been  brought  so  completely  under  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  tliat  its  markets  were  thrown  open  freely  to  Russian 
traders,  when  it  was  discovered  that  farther  extension  of  traffic 
into  the  rich  counti’v  to  the  south-east*  w’as  barred  by  an  up¬ 
start  ruler,  whose  suspicions  led  him  to  regard  every  Russian 
merchant  as  an  emissary  sent  to  spy  into  the  condition  of  his 
defences  and  the  feelings  of  his  subjects.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  them  that  their  own  advance  from  the  north-w'est  had 
been  so  rapid,  and,  many  thought,  so  unscrupulous,  as  to 
make  it  appear  a  matter  of  certainty  that  their  contact  with  a 
fresh  Asiatic  Power  would  be  promptly  followed  by  war,  and 
war  by  a  fresh  addition  to  the  row  of  prostrate  nations.  The 
attitude  of  each  Russian  in  the  newly-annexed  provinces  was, 
necessarily,  as  aggressive  as  w'as  that  of  each  Englishman  in 
India,  till  the  tide  of  advance  had  spent  its  force.  That  each 
Russian  visitor  and  merchant  should  be  regarded  as  having  a 
sinister  purpose  in  view'  was,  therefore,  as  natural  as  was  {he 
exclamation  of  the  Sind  faqueer,  who,  on  seeing  the  first 
English  vessel  in  the  Indus,  held  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed 
that  the  independence  of  his  country  w’as  near  its  close.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee  these  natural  suspicions 
received  fresh  force  from  his  own  recollections.  IIow  far  his 
experience  of  Russians  as  enemies  had  taught  him  to  suspect 
their  designs  when  they  approached  him  as  friends  we  cannot 
say,  but  at  any  rate  in  his  own  astonishing  rise  dissimulation 

southern  slopes  of  the  Tian-Shan  range,  which  would  include  a  long 
strip  of  territory  now  in  the  rindispnted  posses.sion  of  the  Atalik 
Ghazee. 

*  And  the  disappointment  was  the  greater  because,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Pekin,  signed  in  IbGO,  the  Chinese  had  conceded  to  Russia  favourable 
trading  privileges,  the  right  of  establishing  a  consul  at  Kashghur,  and 
a  promise  of  a  site  in  that  city  for  a  lactoiy,  together  with  the  con¬ 
nected  buildings. 
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had  played  at  least  as  great  a  part  as  daring  aggression ; 
and  he  had  passed  through  a  long  struggle  with  men  who  held 
good  faith  towards  rivals  as  lightly  as  he  did.  Thus  can  be 
explained  his  treatment  of  llussians ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
afforded  ground  for  legitimate  complaint.  In  the  early  part  of 
1868  one  adventurous  merchant,  ^I.  Pervushine,  certainly 
succeeded  in  leading  a  caravan  from  Khokund  into  Kashghur, 
where  he  was  suffered  by  the  Atalik  Ghazee  to  sell  his 
merchandise  and  to  depart  in  peace,  with  the  warning,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  he  returned,  or  if  any  Ilussian  trader  ventured  to 
follow  his  steps,  he  would  be  treated  very  differently.  iSIore- 
over  arbitrary  and  quite  insufficient  prices  were  put  on  his 
goods,  so  that  the  venture  was  by  no  means  a  success. 

Meantime  !M.  Khludoff,  who  has  been  justly  called  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  Russian  commerce  in  Central  Asia,  had  endeavoured  to 
approach  from  Vernoe  in  the  north ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  confines  of  Kashghur,  his  })arty  was,  it  is  said,  attacked  by 
a  lx)dy  of  armed  Kashghurees,  and  forced  to  turn  back  after 
suffering  severe  loss.  ^NI.  Khludoff  barely  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  returned  half-frozen  to  Vernoe,  having  walked  all 
the  way  over  the  glaciers.  Another  caravan  which  he  sent 
in  the  same  year  under  charge  of  an  agent,  probably  not  a 
suspected  ‘  white  face,’  was  allowed  indeed  to  proceed,  though 
by  a  difficult  route ;  but  the  agent  was  confined  in  the  caravan¬ 
serai  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  at  Kashghur;  and 
was  forced  to  sell  his  goods  at  arbitrary  and  unremunerative 
prices — a  degree  of  interference  which  was  hardly  compensated 
by  a  present  of  silk  made  to  him  by  the  Atalik  Ghazee  as  he 
left.  To  Kashghur  he  was  followed  by  a  Cajitain  Rcinthal, 
deputetl  by  the  Russian  Government  with  the  view  of  im¬ 
proving  commercial  relations  with  the  new  ruler.  This  officer 
Avas  admitted  at  once  to  an  audience,  but  Avas  kept  in  a  place 
closelv  guarded  for  eleven  days,  during  Avhich  time  many 
endeaAours  Avere  made  to  entrap  him  into  stating  Avhat  the 
Russian  designs  Avere ;  he  Avas  taken  out  each  day  to  see  the 
drills  and  the  revieAv  of  the  troops ;  he  Avas  alloAved  one 
IntervieAV  Avith  M.  Khludoff’s  clerk,  Avho  Avas  also  at  Kashghur, 
the  meeting  being  Avatched  by  Yakoob’s  officials  ;  and  he  Avas 
then  admitted  to  a  fareAvell  audience,  at  Avhich  the  Atalik 
Ghazee  said : — 

‘  I  only  beg  that  I  may  not  be  disturbed  for  five  years,  Avhich  is  the 
remaining  term  of  my  life;  and  I  promise,  on  my  part,  to  give  no  cause 
for  the  rupture  of  our  friendship.  You  see  the  best  proof  of  my 
good  disposition  toAvards  your  country  in  my  endeavours  to  please  you, 
as  Russian  envoy,  to  the  utmost  of  my  poAver.’ 
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Captain  Reinthal  Avas  then  conducted  as  far  as  the  Terekty 
river  by  the  same  route  as  that  by  Avhich  he  had  come,  and 
Avas  left  to  find  his  oAvn  Avay  back  to  the  neAv  Russian  fort  on 
the  Narin. 

After  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  journey, 
in  Avhich  he  said  : — 

‘  To  all  appearance,  Yakoob  Beg  Aviekls  an  unlimited  poAver  in  his 
dominions,  lie  enters  into  every  detail  of  administration,  and  sits  all 
day  receiving  rej)orts,  issuing  orders,  and  confirming  sentences  of  death. 
There  is  not  the  least  form  of  trial.  Theft  is  punishable  by  hanging ; 
even  a  simple  accusation  securing  the  sentence  of  death.  The  nooses 
never  saving  idly  on  the  gallows.  Information  against  individuals  is 
the  great  leature  in  the  administration  of  Kashgaria.  All  creatures 
living  in  .Jetyshuhur,  as  well  as  all  prh'ate  property,  are  the  belongings 
of  Yakoob  Beg,  who  disposes  of  them  as  he  pleases,  for  his  oAvn  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  or  for  the  good  of  the  state.’ 

Captain  Reinthal  Avas  able  to  satisfy  the  Atalik  Ghazee  as 
to  Avhat  had  beeome  of  his  nepheAv,  one  Meerza  Shadee,  Avhom 
he  had  lately  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  governor-general 
of  Russian  Toorkistan,  and  Avho,  that  officer  having  gone  to 
St.  Petersburg,  had  been  sent  on  after  him  by  the  Russian 
authorities.  From  St.  Petersburg  he  did  not  return  till  the 
spring  of  next  year,  1869,  in  the  autumn  of  Avhich  he  Avas,  as 
Ave  shall  see,  selected  by  the  Atalik  Ghazee  to  open  friendly 
communieations  Avith  the  Government  of  India. 

In  that  year,  as  Ave  knoAv,  the  first  attempt  Avas  made  at  a 
full  and  friendly  understanding  betAveen  England  and  Russia 
as  regards  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia ;  and  Avhen,  at  Lord 
Clarendon’s  request,  iNIr.  Forsyth  visited  St.  Petersburg,  to 
give  the  help  of  his  acquaintanee  Avith  local  politic.s  and  Avith 
Lord  iNIayo’s  opinions,  he  found  the  vicAV  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  be  that  Eastern  Toorkistan  belonged  to  China; 
that  it  could  only  be  dealt  Avith  by  Russia  through  China; 
and  that  ‘  though  the  Atalik  Ghazee  might  have  established  a 
‘  government  de  facto,  Russia  had  treaties  Avith  China,  and 
‘  could  not  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  Avith  a  successful 
‘  insurgent  against  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.’ 
As  the  Viceroy  of  India  had  dealings  Avith  the  Atalik  Ghazee, 
he  might  give  the  positive  assurance  that  Russia  had  no  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  toAvards  him,  nor  any  desire  to  make  conquests 
in  his  territories. 

Nevertheless,  as  fresh  accounts  came  from  time  to  time  of 
the  obstructions  offered  to  free  trade  betAveen  Russia  and  Kash- 
ghur,  the  Czar’s  Government  Avas  strongly  urged  by  the  press, 
and  even  by  a  conference  of  merchants  assembled  at  Tashkund 
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in  the  end  of  1870,  to  compel  the  Atalik  Ghazee  to  prove  him¬ 
self  a  better  neighbour.  No  active  steps  with  this  view  were, 
however,  taken,  and  things  gradually  and  in  a  manner  righted 
themselves.  llussi.an  goods  *  were  imported  in  increasing 
quantities  by  native  merchants  into  the  markets  of  Eastern 
Toorkistan;  and  in  the  end  of  1871  two  large  caravans  of 
Kashghurec,  Yarkundee,  and  Aksoocc  merchants  were  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  Hussian  mart  at  Fort  Vernoe,  due  north  of 
Kashghur,  in  the  plain  of  Western  Siberia.  ^luch  more, 
however,  was  necessary  before  the  trade  of  Eastern  Toorkistan 
could  be  said  to  be  thrown  open  to  Kussians  j)roper;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1872  a  Hussian  envoy  was  sent  to  tell  the  Atalik 
Ghazee  ])lainly  that  he  must  agree  to  a  commercial  treaty f  or 
expect  war.  After  some  discussion  he  acquiesced,  and  sent 
back  with  the  envoy  a  confidential  agent  of  his  own,  bearing  a 
signed  and  sealed  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  charged  to  obtain 
assurances  on  certain  points  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hussian 
General  himself ;  and  since  then  there  has  been  an  interchange 
of  embassies  with  the  view  of  removing  all  further  cause  of 
quarrel. 

That  an  extensive  development  of  Hussian  trade  with 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  and  with  the  regions  beyond,  may  follow 
these  negotiations,  must  assuredly  be  the  nish  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  desires  the  tranquillity  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a 
development  must  strengthen  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
class  of  men  whose  interest  is  j)eace ;  it  must  allay  the  distrust 
which  now  bars  the  growth  of  a  mutually  friendly  feeling; 
and  do  more  than  aught  else  to  remove  that  feeling  of  unrest 

*  Cutlery,  hardware,  cotton  prints,  and  tea  from  China,  ibrm  the 
chief  articles  imported  from  lJussia  and  Siberia;  silk,  cotton,  a  coarse 
and  strong  cotton-cloth  called  daba,  camel-hair  cloth,  deer-horns,  fox- 
skins  and  goat-skins,  comprise  nearly  the  whole  list  of  those  exported 
from  Eastern  Toorkistan. 

f  The  terms  demanded,  similar  terms  being  offered  in  return,  on  a 
principle  of  strict  reeijn'oeity,  were,  that  Eusshm  traders  should  be 
allowed  free  access  to  all  the  cities  of  Eastern  Toorkistan;  that  the 
maximum  duty  on  Hussian  merchandise  should  be  one  in  forty,  the 
regular  duty  leviable  liom  Mahommedans;  that  this  duty  should  be 
levied  by  agents  elected  by  the  merchants  themselves,  and  that 
Kussians  should  be  at  liberty  to  build  caravanserais  lor  their  own  use 
exclusively.  This  last  was  the  only  privilege  about  granting  which 
the  Atalik  Ghazee  hesitated,  urging  that  as  caravanserais  were  plenti¬ 
ful,  the  Kussitins  could  stand  in  no  real  need  of  one  exclusively  set 
apart  for  themselves.  Eventually,  however,  he  agreed  to  this  also, 
being,  apparently,  made  to  understand  that  the  Kussians  had  no  pre¬ 
sent  intention  of  putting  the  privilege  in  force. 
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which  keeps  Central  Asia  in  barbarism,  by  showing  that  an 
Asiatic  can  come  in  contact  with  a  European  Power,  and  not 
only  live,  but  live  and  jwosper.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
men  in  Kussia  to  urge  that  this  is  not  enough,  and  that  the 
territory  must  be  annexed,  or  brought  at  all  events  under  the 
shelter  of  a  Russian  Protectorate ;  just  as  there  are  not  wanting 
Englishmen  to  urge  the  occupation  of  Quetta,  or  the  Khoor- 
riun  valley,  or  Herat,  or  any  particular  place  in  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  territory  which  they  fancy  adds  to  their  security. 
Causes  of  offence  cannot  fail  to  arise,  just  as  they  do  between 
civilised  nations  whose  borders  meet.  According  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  resist  such  counsels,  and  endeavour  to  abate 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  such  causes  of  offence,  will  it  be 
seen  whether  the  Russian  authorities  are,  in  this  part  of  the 
world  more  than  in  certain  others,  faithful  to  their  ])rofessions 
that  they  covet  im  aggrandisement,  and  have  no  other  desire 
than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  still  independent  states  of 
Central  Asia. 

AV  e  turn  to  the  narrative  of  what  has  been  done  to  promote 
a  friendly  feeling  between  the  Atalik  Ghazee  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  south.  The  first  move  in  this  direction  is  due  to 
the  adventurous  traveller  Mr.  Shaw.  He  took  his  departure 
from  India  in  the  spring  of  1868,  travelling  as  a  merchant,  his 
merchandise  being,  however,  owing  to  a  casualty,  left  be¬ 
hind  and  not  reappearing  till  he  was  on  his  return  from 
Tooi’kistan  ;  he  occupied  himself  during  the  summer  at  Leh  in 
making  preparations,  and  sending  ahead  to  the  Atalik  Ghazee 
the  necessary  notice  of  his  coming ;  he  started  from  Leh  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20;  was  detained  for  three  weeks  at  a  little  fort  in  that 
extremely  elevated  desert  which  guards  the  Atalik  Ghazee’s 
dominions  to  the  south :  was  then  escorted  with  much  honour 
to  Yarkund,  where  he  was  welcomed,  but  not  allowed  to  leave 
his  house  except  on  visits  to  the  Governor.  After  nearly  a 
month’s  stay  there  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  Kashghur,  where 
too,  while  t.eated  with  the  greatest  honour  and  munificence, 
he  was  permitted  no  liberty  of  motion ;  and  after  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Atalik  Ghazee,  in  the  course  of  a  sojourn  of 
three  months,  he  departed  on  his  homeward  journey  in  the 
beginning  of  April  1869,  and  arrived  in  British  territory  in 
the  end  of  the  summer.*  The  account  of  his  journey  is  very 


*  lie  was  not  the  only  English  traveller  who  visited  Eastern  Toor¬ 
kistan  in  1868-9.  The  lamented  Mr.  Hayward,  deputed  by  the 
Geographical  Society,  followed  in  his  .'<teps,  and,  after  being  long  kept 
apart,  was  allowed  to  join  him  on  his  return  journey. 
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pleasantly  written,  and  leaves  the  impression  of  a  traveller  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  by  savoir  faire,  geniality,  patience,  and  concilia¬ 
tory  demeanour,  to  win  his  way  into,  and  out  of,  the  most 
suspiciously  guarded  of  places.  The  information  which  he  was 
able  to  give  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  English  in  India  in¬ 
duced  the  Atalik  Ghazee  to  send  an  envoy  in  his  wake.  His 
choice  fell  on  his  own  nephew,  !Meerza  Shadee,*  who  had 
lately  I’eturned  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  envoy  Avas  charged 
to  bring  back  with  him  a  British  ofiicer  as  an  evidence  of 
friendship ;  to  purchase  ai’ins  ;  and,  if  he  could,  to  procure  the 
services  of  artisans  who  could  teach  the  Toorkistanees  hoAV  to 
make  ai’ins  and  ammunition.  Having  preferred  these  reejuests, 
he  received  a  present  of  some  percussion  caps  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  })owder,  but  was  left  to  make  his  own  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  gun-dealers  and  artisans.  From  the  Viceroy 
he  received  some  Avholesome  advice  as  to  the  attitude  which 
the  Atalik  Ghazee  should  observe  towards  his  northern  neigh¬ 
bours,  avoiding  all  acts  which  could  provoke  a  quarrel ;  and 
when  he  returned  in  the  summer  of  1870,  he  was  aecomj)anicd 
by  !Mr.  Forsyth,  charged  to  explain  all  that  the  Government  of 
India  had  done  to  devclope  trade  betAveen  India  and  Toorkis¬ 
tan  ;  to  obtain  the  Atalik  Ghazee’s  co-operation  in  its  further 
extension  ;  and  to  allay  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  designs 
of  Kussia,  by  repeating  the  assurances  Avhich  the  Hussian 
ministers  had  given  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year. 
To  Lord  Mayo’s  ardent  mind,  eager  to  bring  the  nations  on 
the  British  border  Avithin  the  sphere  of  an  inlluence  that  Avould 
be  used,  iu)t  for  the  purpose  of  British  aggrandisement,  but  for 
the  I’emoval  of  the  causes  Avhich  had  kej)!  them  so  long  in  a 
state  of  barbarous  hostility,  this  c})portunity  seemed  to  offer  a 
bright  prospect  of  effecting  in  some  measure  in  Eastern  Toor¬ 
kistan  the  good  Avork  Avhich  in  his  hands  had  already  jiro- 
gressed  so  far  in  Aftghanistan,  and,  Avithout  sending  a  single 
British  soldier  beyond  or  to  th.e  border,  obtaining  a  footing  for 
the  tender  of  counsel  in  the  interest  of  peace.  But  Avhen  ]Mr. 
Forsyth  and  his  party  arrived  in  Toorkistan,  they  found  that 
the  Atalik  Ghazee  had  been  called  aAvay  to  the  extreme  north¬ 
east  of  his  dominions  in  prosecution  of  his  hostilities  Avith  the 
Toonganees;  and  Lord  ^layo  had  given  strict  injunctions  that 


*  This  turned  out  to  be  an  unfortunate  selection.  Meerza  Shadee 
gave  much  otfence  to  the  British  officers  Avho  accompanied  liim  on  his 
return,  and  Avas,  in  consequence,  subjected  by  the  Atalik  Ghazee’s 
order  to  such  severities  as  eventually  to  cause  his  deatli  in  the  Avinter 
of  1872-3. 
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the  thought  of  staying  on  during,  or  even  till,  the  winter  was 
not  to  be  entertained.  Resisting,  therefore,  the  entreaties, 
nay,  the  pressure  put  on  him,  to  remain  till  the  Atalik  Ghazee 
returned,  Mr.  Forsyth  only  stayed  long  enough  to  pay  the 
needful  ceremonial  visits  to  the  Governor  of  Yarkuud  and  to 
collect  baggage  animals  for  the  homeward  journey.  He  was 
back  in  India  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 

When  relieved  of  anxiety  on  the  side  of  the  Toonganees, 
the  Atalik  Ghazee,  in  the  end  of  1871,  sent  down  another 
envoy,  named  Ahrar  Khan,  a  much-respected  member  of  the 
jwiestly*  class,  charged  to  report  his  victories,  and  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the  capital  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  arrival.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Kash- 
ghur  on  his  return  journey,  iu  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  was 
able  to  remove  from  the  ruler’s  mind  any  impression  that  the 
English  had  resented  his  failure  to  see  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  third 
envoy  was  despatched,  named  Synd  Yakoob  Khan,  a  near 
connexion  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee  by  marriage,  charged  with 
a  double  mission ;  first,  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
the  head  of  orthodox  Islam,  some  title  recognising  him  as 
defender  of  the  F aith  in  the  regions  of  Toorkistan ;  and 
secondly,  to  bring  back  with  him  an  English  envoy,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  free  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  envoy  went  to  Constantinople 
eai'ly  in  the  summer  of  1873,  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Atalik  Ghazee  as  Ameer  f  and  head  of  Islam  iu  Eastern 

■*  The  liccpioncy  with  which,  in  Eastern  Toorkistan,  members  of 
this  class  liave  either  been  charged  with  important  functions  or  have 
taken  the  lead  in  jwpular  movements,  will  have  struck  the  readers  of 
this  paper.  At  present  the  class  has,  perhaps,  less  political  power  in 
that  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Central  Asia,  owing  to  the  repressive 
system  of  its  ruler.  In  neighbouring  countries  they  constitute  the 
only  body  which  jiossesses  anything  like  a  corporate  existence  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  ruler,  and  are,  theretbre,  the  only  check  on 
his  desjx)tism.  Those  among  them  who  have  least  influence  are  the 
actual  ministers  of  religion,  while  those  who  have  most  are  the  Peers 
or  Moor.shids — spiritual  guides,  of  whom  each  son  of  Islam  has  one, 
generally  the  chosen  sou  of  the  spiritual  guide  of  his  own  father.  The 
extreme  reverence  with  which  the  Peers  are  regarded  by  their 
disciples  is  too  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  virtues.  Treachery, 
avarice,  and  sensuality  are  no  bars  to  the  continuance  of  that  reverence. 
Even  the  Peer,  whose  benevolence  saved  Moorcroft  for  the  time,  when 
in  his  direst  extremity  in  Koondooz,  derived  the  means  of  giving 
hospitality  to  all  incomers  from  the  sale  of  his  fellow-JIahommedans  as 
slaves ! 

f  His  title  henceforward  wiU  be  ‘  Hamee  Deen  Mahommedee,  Ameer 
'  Yakoob  Khan,  Ghazee.’ 
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Toorkistan,  was  detained  for  some  time  by  the  illness  of  the 
Sultan,  but  was  back  in  India  by  the  month  of  September,  and 
proceeded  in  November  last  to  Kashghur.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  IMr.  Forsyth,  who  has  not  only  received  in  person 
from  Russian  statesmen  assurances  calculated,  when  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Atalik  Ghazec,  to  remove  any  trace  of  anxiety 
in  that  quarter,  but  has  also  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  promote  the  trade  between  India  and  Eastern  Toorkistan. 
That  trade  never  has  been  very  great,  nor  probably  ever  can 
become  so.  No  large  fortunes  will  be  made  by  its  profits;  but 
it  has  done  much,  and  can  do  much  more,  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  to  remove  pre¬ 
judice  and  suspicion,  and  to  teach  the  novel  lesson  that  the 
ways  of  peace  are  better  than  those  of  war. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Nt)rthern  India,  of  Cash- 
mere,  and  still  more  of  Western  Thibet,  drew  in  great  part 
their  supply  of  luxuries  from  China,  through  the  cities  of 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  sending  back  in  return  to  those  cities 
opium,*  dyed  leather,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  About  the 
year  1848  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  territory  about  the 
Great  Wall  led  to  a  gradual  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  articles 
of  commerce  from  China  itself.  Consequently,  instead  of 
silver  ingots, f  tea,  silks,  and  spices,  the  Toorkistanees  were 
reduced  to  the  rough  productions  of  their  own  land  as  a  means 
of  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  India  and  Europe.  The 
loss  was  j)artially  compensated  by  the  growing  importance  of  a 
new  article  of  export,  of  which  Eastern  Toorkistan  possesses, 
so  far  as  is  known,  a  complete  monopoly.  This  was  the  soft 
under  down  of  the  mountain  goat  that  frequents  the  slopes  of 
the  Tian-Shan  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oosh  Toorfan, 
Koochar,  and  Aksoo.  Till  about  thirty  years  ago  the  looms 
of  Cashmere  had  been  supplied  by  shawl-wool  brought  from 


*  As  in  the  rest  of  China  the  import  of  opium  into  Chinese  Toor¬ 
kistan  was  prohibited  in  1839,  and  the  enormous  stock  then  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Toorkistanee  merchants  destroyed.  Gradually,  however, 
the  authorities  began  to  connive  at  infringements  of  tlie  proliibition, 
and,  in  1854,  opium  worth  8,800/.  was  exported  1‘rom  India  to  Yar- 
kund. 

f  About  the  beginning  of  this  period  a  silver  ingot  (yaniboo)  waas 
in  Yarkund  equivalent  to  300  and  400  tungas,  strings  of  50  copper 
pieces,  each  string  being  valued  at  about  4^/.  In  1802  it  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  no  less  than  1,000  tungas,  or  18/.  17s.  Its  intrinsic  value  has 
all  along  been  10/.  125.  worth  of  silver,  and  that  is  its  present  price; 
but  the  demand  for  copper  coin  having  increased,  it  is  now  equivalent 
to  no  more  than  between  800  and  900  tungas. 
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Chang-tlian",  the  elevated  plateau  in  Chinese  Thibet,  whence 
spring  the  head-waters  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Brahmapootra;  but  the  su|)erior  (lualities  of  the  Toorfanee 
wool  at  once  relegated  that  of  Chang-thang  to  the  second  place, 
fit  only  to  be  used  up  in  the  coarser  fabrics  of  Umritsur.* 
But  presently  another  cause  came  into  operation  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  trade  between  Eastern  Toorkistan  and  India, 
When  the  Chinese  authorities  abandoned  the  levy  of  dues  on 
merchandise,  they  held  themselves  exempt  from  any  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  foreign  traffic.  This  duty  on 
the  side  of  Khokund  and  Budukshan  devolved  on  the  rulers 
of  those  countries,  who  received  dues  of  a  fortieth  from  the 
merchants.  The  Ladakhee  and  Cashmeeree  traders,  on  the 
contrary,  paid  no  dues,  and  received  no  protection.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Khoonjootees, 
a  robber  tribe  who  Inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  great  backbone  of 
Asia  where  it  abuts  on  the  Pameer  Steppe,  and  who,  gathering 
boldness  with  success,  gradually  extended  their  operations  from 
the  plunder  of  isolated  traders  to  the  seizure  of  entire  caravans. 
Such  trade  as  survived  fell  gradually  but  almost  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  agents  of  the  Cashmere  Court,  whose  master’s 
influence  carried  them  tlu’ough  difficulties  which  overwhelmed 
private  adventurers.  They  again  had  ready  means  of  com- 
])leting  and  securing  their  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  when  in 
1862,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  turned  his  attention  to  the  foreign  trade  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  he  found  that  Indian  traders  were  subject  to  exactions 
from  which  the  agents  of  the  Cashmere  Maharaja  and  of  his 
ministers  Avere  exempt.  Moreover,  each  petty  official  along 
the  line  of  road  demanded  a  transit  due  before  he  would  allow 
the  merchaudise  of  the  private  trader  to  pass  on.  In  1864  the 
evil  was  redressed  for  a  time,  and  transit  dues  Avere  reduced  to 
a  fifth — nay,  in  one  case,  to  a  tAvelfth — of  Avhat  had  been  levied. 
But  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere,  himself  a  prince  of  tried 
loyalty  to  the  British  Indian  Government,  suffers  from  the 
disadvantage  that  besets  all  but  the  most  energetic  of  Oriental 

*  No  disparagement  to  Umritsur  lioAvever ;  labour  is  dear  there,  so 
the  skill  of  a  body  of  Cashmeeree  emigrants  is  employed  in  devising 
patterns  Avhich  can  be  Avrought  to  advantage  in  the  thick  thread  ot 
tdiang-thang,  or  the  still  thicker  material  of  Eastern  Persia.  And  ibr 
the  coarser  but  handsome  sluiAvls  thus  turned  out,  there  is  a  more 
increasing  demand  than  for  the  fine  Aveb  of  Cashmere.  For  a  long 
time  none  of  the  Toorfanee  avooI  Avas  alloAved  to  pass  out  of  Cashmere 
territory  ;  and,  Avhen  the  prohibition  ceased,  it  A\'as  found  that  there 
Avas  little  demand  for  the  article  in  British  India. 
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rulers — that  of  not  always  knowing  Avhat  is  done  in  his  name 
by  his  officials,  and,  when  he  does  know  it,  of  not  being  always 
able  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint.  Consequently,  in 
the  course  of  an  official  tour  through  the  valleys  and  over  the 
plateaux  at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Forsyth  found  that 
all  traders  who  were  not  agents  of  the  Cashmere  Court,  or  of 
Cashmere  officials,  were  still  subject  to  exorbitant  duties,  and 
to  exactions  at  each  customs  and  police  station  through  which 
they  passed.  They  could  not  get  their  goods  weighed  by  the 
customs  officer ;  they  could  not  get  permission  to  pass  on ; 
they  could  not  even  procure  food  for  themselves  or  their 
baggage  cattle  while  they  stayed,  without  presents  to  Cash- 
mere  officials  ;  and  any  coveted  article  in  their  possession  was 
taken  from  them  at  a  nominal  price. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1866,  but  from  that  year  a 
British  officer  has  each  season  been  deputed  to  the  capital  of 
Ladakh,  to  protect  the  interests  of  traders.  Ilis  presence  has 
kept  the  local  officials  in  check ;  and  his  representations  have 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Maharaja  impediments  to  free 
trade,  which,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  he  has  thereupon  shown 
the  utmost  readiness  to  remove.  In  1868  he  reduced  the 
transit  duties  still  further,  to  a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem-,  and  in  1870  he  agreed  to  their  complete  abolition, 
the  British  Government  agreeing  in  return  that  no  duty 
should  be  levied  on  goods  imported  into  India  for  transport  to 
Cashmere.* 

Much  action  is  still  needed  in  the  way  of  improving  com¬ 
munications.  Beyond  a  little  patching  and  scraping  here  and 
there,  in  places  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  impassable,  it 
may  be  said  that,  till  the  year  before  last,  throughout  the 
Cashmere  territories,  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  track 
which  wayfai’ers  had  beaten  down  for  themselves.  Xay,  the 


*  The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  trade  between 
India  and  Cashmere  on  the  one  side  and  Eastern  Toorkistan  on  the 
other. 


Year. 

Value  of  exports  to 
Toorkistan. 

Value  of  imports  from 
Toorkistan. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

14,783 

20,149 

1862  .... 

12,857 

18,872 

1867  .... 

9,331 

11,130 

1871  .... 

26,134 

19,257 
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Imperial  road  over  the  mountains,  along  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  Mogul  emperors,  elephants  had  passed  in  safety,  has  fallen 
into  such  a  state  that  not  even  a  mule  can  cross  along  its  whole 
length,  except  with  a  light  load  and  frequent  shiftings  even  of 
that.  This  neglect  is  due  to  a  remnant  of  Hindoo  exclusive¬ 
ness,  naturally  following  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
outer  world :  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  positively  culpable, 
seeing  that  one  main  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  Cashmere  is  the 
absence  of  roads  for  the  transport  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
country  to  the  Punjab,  where  grain  is  twice,  and  to  Ladakh, 
where  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  dear.  The  neglect  is 
the  more  astonishing  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  good  cart-road  or  even  a  railway  along  the 
.Thelum  and  through  the  Cashmere  valley  to  the  very  gates  of 
Thibet.  It  is  only  at  the  exit  from  the  Cashmere  valley  that 
the  difHculties  of  the  Central  Asia  route  commence,  and,  for 
the  first  200  miles,  they  are  not  of  a  very  formidable  cha¬ 
racter.  A  rich  gently-rising  Alpine  valley  leads  to  the  lowest 
of  the  openings  in  the  Himalayan  range,  only  ll,fi00feet  high, 
open  throughout  the  year,  except  just  after  a  fall  of  snow  or 
during  a  thaw.  By  that  portal  Central  Asia  trade  enters 
Ladakh,  or  Western  Thibet,  a  Cashmeeree  dependency,  where 
the  rain-fall  is  and  the  snow-fall  scanty,  where  nothing 
grows  that  is  not  artificially  irrigated,  where  consequently  pas¬ 
turage  and  fodder  for  cattle  are  scarce,  and  wliere  between  little 
patches  of  smiling  cultivation  there  intervene  what  look  like 
enormous  railway  ‘  spoil  banks,  ’  *  round-backed  mountains  of 
extreme  elevation,  utterly  disintegrated  into  masses  of  shingle 
by  the  action  of  frost,  and  crowned  by  acute  pinnacles  of 
splintered  rock.  After  crossing  two  more  easy  passes,  the 
route  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  through  scenery 
of  the  same  character,  varied  by  gigantic  precipices,  where 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  a  narrow  exit,  reaches  Leh, 
the  capital  of  Ladakh,  a  town  given  up  to  trade,  situated 
in  an  unusually  large  and  very  green  oasis,  at  a  height  of 
11,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  Leh  this  route  joins  one  which,  though  its  stai’ting  point 
is  a  British  district,  and  though  both  care  and  money  have 
been  spent  on  its  improvement,  will  probably  not  long  remain 
a  successful  rival  to  the  one  from  Cashmere,  which  is  as  yet 
almost  as  it  was  left  by  nature.  Starting  from  the  Himalayan 


*  The  heliotypes  in  Dr.  Henderson’s  hook  convey  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  remarkable  scenery  of  Ladakh. 
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valley  of  Koolloo,  hardly  less  rich  and  lovely  than  Cashmere, 
and  crossing  a  steep  and  perpetually  snow-covered  pass,  this 
route  enters  the  elevated  and  nearly  rainless  and  therefore 
poor  valley  of  Lahoul ;  leaves  it  by  a  still  higher  j)ass  covered 
Avith  perpetual  snow,  and  only  o[)en  from  the  end  of  June 
to  October,  and  then  enters  one  of  the  most  i*einarkable  regions 
in  the  world — a  great  plain,  nearly  as  elevated  as  Mont  Blanc, 
supported  by  the  great  Himalayan  range  to  the  south,  in- 
tereected  by  ridges  of  shattered  rock,  and  by  a  few  streams, 
quite  hidden  from  the  wayfarer  till  he  reaches  the  very  edge  of 
the  deep  ravine  which  each  has  worked  for  itself.  A  ]>iercing 
wind  blows  over  it  always  ;  yet  so  rare  is  the  air  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  unchecked  rays  rises  to  220°  Fahrenheit  and 
more.  For  137  miles  merchants  and  travellers  have  to 
carry  their  own  provisions,  nothing  being  procurable  but  a 
coarse  and  very  scanty  grass  for  the  baggage  animals,  and 
a  furze  creeper  for  fuel.  Two  more  passes  are  traversed  in 
this  desert  region  ;  but  though  they  are  respectively  more 
than  17,000  and  more  than  18,000  ft.  high,  they  Avould  offer 
no  ditticulty  Avere  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the 
sickness  Avhich  is  produced  by  the  I’arity  of  the  air.  From  the 
last  of  these  passes  the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  Indus,  there 
floAving  easily  in  a  broad  but  sparsely-cultivated  valley ;  and, 
after  three  stages  along  its  banks,  Leh  is  reached.  There  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  route  commence.  Immediately  behind 
the  toAvn  a  difficult  pass,  17,600  feet  high,  is  encountered.  At 
its  farther  base  there  comes  the  at  no  time  eas}’,  and  some¬ 
times  dangerous,  passage  of  the  greatest  confluent  of  the  Indus, 
at  certain  seasons  carrying  more  Avater,  and  at  all  times  flowing 
more  fiercely,  than  the  Indus  itself.  Then  for  five  stages  the 
path  runs  along  the  richest  valley  in  Ladakh,  from  Avhence  mer¬ 
chants  have  to  take  provisions  for  the  eighteen  stages  of  desert 
that  intervene  between  it  and  the  rich  plain  of  Yarkund.  In 
those  stages  four  passes  are  traversed,  ranging  betAveen  17,500 
and  18,600  feet  in  height,  on  all  of  Avhich  the  suffering  from 
rarefied  air  is  gi’eat,and  the  mortality  of  baggage  animals, 
from  the  extreme  badness  of  the  track,  considerable.  For 
four  stages  not  even  grass  or  fuel  is  procurable.  Another 
route  there  is,  diverging  noAv  to  the  cast,  noAv  to  the  Avest, 
of  that  just  described.  On  it  only  two  j)asses  of  any  difficulty 
are  encountered ;  but  provisions  have  to  be  carried  for  twenty- 
four  stages,  and  the  route  is  only  practicable  Avhen  cold  has 
stopped  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  permitted  the  fording 
of  the  streams  Avhich  have  to  be  crossed  many  dozen  times. 
This  fact  appears  to  Indicate  the  direction  which  action 
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should  take.  Both  routes*  are  at  present  pretty  much  as 
they  were  left  by  nature.  A  little  expenditure  would,  it  is 
believed,  make  the  winter  route  practicable  during  the  summer, 
and,  as  the  means  of  communication  became  easier,  the  desert 
would  be  gradually  invaded  by  agriculture.  The  main  valley 
will,  it  is  true,  long  remain  barren,  from  the  effects  of  a  mighty 
debacle  thirty-two  years  ago — the  same  as  that  which  swept 
away  part  of  Runjeet  Sing’s  army,  600  miles  farther  down — the 
cause  being  the  prolonged  stoppage  of  the  head-waters  by  the 
growth  of  a  glacier ;  but  the  side  valleys  are  even  now 
culturable. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  main  obstacles  on 
these  routes  could  be  turned  by  a  line  across  that  extremely 
elevated  plateau  from  which  both  the  Karakorum  range  to  the 
west,  and  the  Kioon-loon  range  to  the  east  take  their  departure. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  somewhere  on  this  plateau  were  to  be 
found  traces  of  an  old  road,  suitable,  it  was  even  said,  for  wheeled 
carriages,  running  between  India  and  Central  Asia.  Adolphe 
Schlagintweit  found  a  way  across  in  1857,  and  the  Yarkundee 
who  acted  as  his  guide  described  it  as  easy  compared  with  that 
over  the  Karakorum.  Mr.  Johnson  crossed  the  plateau  on  his 
adventurous  trip  to  Khotun  in  1865  ;  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Hay¬ 
ward  in  1868-9;  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1870;  and  Dr.  Cayley,  the 
British  othcer  at  Leh,  on  various  occasions.  Along  the  best 
of  the  several  practicable  routes  f  discovered  in  these  trips 
there  are  no  less  than  six  passes  above  18,000  feet,  and  one 
nearly  17,000  feet  bigh,  between  Leh  and  the  plains  of 
Yarkund.  Of  those  passes  none,  it  is  true,  except  the 
lowest  and  last,  present  any  physical  difficulty,  beyond  that 
consequent  on  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  and  the  sickness 
and  prostration  which  ensue  on  every  effort.  But  the  route  is 
admitted  to  be  impassable  in  udnter.  It  is  seventy  miles  longer 
than  the  existing  summer  route.  Twenty-nine  of  the  marches 

*  On  the  several  routes  we  have  described  the  distances  are  as 
follows : — 

From  Cashmere  to  Leh  .  .  .  256  miles,  traversed  in  19  days 

„  Koolloo  „  ...  287  „  „  22  „ 

„  Leh  to  Yarkund  (summer  route)  450  „  „  30  „ 

„  „  „  (winter  route)  556  „  „  34  „ 

While  the  distances  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  railway  are : — 

From  Umballa  to  Koolloo  190  miles,  traversed  in  13  days 
„  Umritsur  to  Cashmere  260  „  „  19  „ 

I  One  of  these  routes,  but  certainly  not  the  best,  passes  over  a  great 
plain  of  soda,  clouds  of  which  are  carried  along  by  the  fierce  wind  to 
the  suffocation  of  man  and  beast. 
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lie  in  what  is  an  absolute  desert  at  all  times ;  lastly,  for  seven¬ 
teen  days  in  succession,  caravans  have  to  encamp  at  a  height  of 
between  14,000  and  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  plains  devoid 
of  any  shelter  from  the  ])iercing  wind,  and  not  only  totally 
devoid  of  supplies  for  man’s  use,  bnt  even  offering  nothing  but 
occasional,  far  distant,  and  scanty  patches  of  grass  for  the  bag¬ 
gage  animals.  Something  has  been  done  to  lessen  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  this  route  ;  but  the  money  and  labour  thus  spent  have 
as  yet  failed  to  attract  traders  to  it.  This  failure  was  for  some 
time  attributed  to  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  sight  of  several 
hundred  carcasses  of  baggage  animals,  most  of  them  lost  dui’ing 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1870,  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
certain  Cashmeeree  officials;  but  it  is  now  becoming  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  physical  difficulties  of  an 
occasional  bad  pass,  encountered  here  and  there,  are  less 
formidable  than  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  force,  caused  by 
long  continued  marches  over  cold,  unsheltered  deserts,  in  a 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere. 

It  i-emains  for  us  to  describe  the  otlier  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Eastern  Toorkistan  and  the  more  civilised  regions 
on  the  seaboard.  That  from  China,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  impeded,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  totally  closed  to 
merchants  by  the  disturbances  in  the  intervening  tract,  took  its 
departure  from  the  pass  of  Kia-Yoo  or  Tsia-Yoo,  between  the 
Great  "Wall  and  the  formidable  ranges  which  were  supposed  to 
render  its  farther  prolongation  needless.  Close  to  this  pass 
there  was  a  great  granary  where  caravans  could  obtain  pro¬ 
visions  to  take  them  through  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  on  which 
they  then  entered.  For  350*  miles  their  route  lay  over  an 
expanse  of  sand,  raised  in  many  places  into  hillocks  by  the 
wind,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  wdth  only  a  few 
brackish  wells  at  considerable  intervals.  They  then  came  on 
the  oasis  of  Khamil,  where  again  large  stocks  of  grain  were 
accumulated.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  place  the  road  to 
Zoongaida  (called  the  Peh-loo  or  Northern  road)  diverged, 
j)asslng  round  the  ranges  of  the  Tian-Shan  where  it  sinks  into 
the  plain.  Along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same  range  the 
Xan-loo  or  Soutbern  road  passed  from  oasis  to  oasis,  till  it 
reached  Kohna  Toorfan,  whence  it  traversed  a  strip  of  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  extending  as  far  as  Kashghur,  nearly  3,000 
miles  from  Pekin. 


•  M.  Valikhanoff  states  the  distance  to  be  497  miles  (‘  liussians  in 
*  Central  Asia,’  p.  121),  but  tlie  nia2;s  of  Central  Asia  do  not  agree  w  ith 
this  estimate. 
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Passing  from  thence  on  to  Siberia  or  Russia,  a  merchant  has 
the  choice  of  two  routes.  He  can  either  directly  enter  Russian 
territory,  the  border  of  which  lies  witliin  sixty  miles  of  Kashghur 
to  the  north,  or  he  can  reach  it  through  the  still  independent 
Khanate  of  Khokund  intervening  on  the  west.  If  he  prefers 
the  former,  he  escapes  indeed  the  transit  due  of  one  in  forty 
levied  in  Khokund ;  but  he  has  for  twenty-eight  stages  to 
traverse  successive  mountain  ridges  of  extreme  elevation  and 
roughness,  swept  from  early  autumn  to  middle  spring  by  fierce 
snow  storms,  and  at  all  times  by  a  biting  wind,  quite  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  tenanted  by  none  but  nomad  Kirghiz  *  whose 
marauding  habits  niauilest  themselves  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion.  For  some  time  past,  however,  the  Russians  have  been 
engaged  in  constructing  a  light  cart-road  across  this  rough 
region  as  far  as  tlieir  own  border.  The  chief  obstacles  to 
tratfic  will  then  be  the  roughness  of  the  mountain  ridge  beyond 
their  border,  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  fodder  for  sixty -seven  miles  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  the  fort  of  Vernoe  the  route  descends  into  the  great  plain  of 
AVestern  Siberia,  and  for  1,700  miles  passes  over  its  sad  wastes, 


*  Captain  ValikluinofF  passed  through  this  region  on  his  way  both 
tQ  and  from  Kashghur,  in  1858-9.  The  Kirghiz  were  then  under  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Khan  of  Kliokund,  who  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  in  subjection  by  fomenting  tlie  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
several  tribes.  Captain  ValikhanofT s  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
each  clan  managed  to  levy  a  toll  from  the  caravan  as  it  passed  is 
amusing. 

‘  The  Kirghiz  chiefs,’  he  said,  ‘  have  established  systematic  rules, 
hallowed  by  time,  for  robbing  caravans ;  although,  according  to  their 
own  opinion,  their  robbery  is  legal,  being  sanctioned  by  ancient  rights 
and  customs.  These  customs  are  as  follows: — 1st.  A  caravan  passing 
through  the  encampments  of  a  Kirghiz  chieftain  must  pay  zukat  (the 
right  of  levying  this  is  refused  them  by  the  Khokundees,  and  the 
exaction  is  accounted  robbery) ;  2nd,  it  must  pay  ransom  for  free 
passage ;  8rd,  it  must  present  offerings  equivalent  to  the  importance 
and  power  of  the  chief ;  4th,  it  must  not  avoid  the  tents  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders,  and  is  bound  to  stop  in  their  ciimps  to  enjoy  their 
hospitality.  The  second  and  third  of  these  clauses  are  not  approved 
of  by  the  Kliokundees,  although  no  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  their  observance;  but  the  fourth  has  preserved  its 
legality,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  Khokundees.  Now,  to  enter  as 
guests  means  that  the  caravan  will  be  treated  to  one  or  two  lean  rams 
for  supper,  and  that  on  the  next  day  presents  will  be  demanded  “  for 
hospitality;”  and  if  the  presents  prove  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
importance  of  the  host,  the  caravan  is  inevitably  fined ;  and^  each 
Kirghiz  chieftain  esteems  himself  the  first  in  his  tribe.’ 
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and  through  its  sparse  patches  of  cultivation,  by  Semipalatinsk, 
and  Omsk,  and  Petropavlovsk  to  Troitsk,  whence,  crossing 
the  Ural  mountains  by  a  fair  cart-road,  after  a  transit  of  400 
miles  more,  it  reaches  Perm,  on  the  Kama  river,  connected  by 
steamer  with  the  Volga,  and  with  the  centres  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  activity  in  Russia.  Altogether  the  distance 
between  Kashghur  and  Perm  by  this  route  is  not  less  than 
2,600  miles ;  the  transport  of  merchandise  occupies  betAveen 
five  and  six  months;  and  can  only  be  effected  during  the 
summer  season. 

On  the  other  and  Western  line,  a  comparatively  easy  pass 
leads  to  the  southern  head-waters  of  the  Jaxartes.  Fodder  for 
cattle  has  only  to  be  carried  over  ten,  and  food  for  man  over 
six  stages,  not  consecutive.  The  valley  of  Khokund,  which  is 
then  entered,  is  the  very  garden  of  Central  Asia ;  and  so,  to  a 
minor  extent,  is  the  adjoining  portion  of  Russian  Toorkistan, 
torn  from  Khokund  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  closed  in 
1866.  Then,  as  the  mountains  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Jaxartes  sink  in  height  to  the  west,  and  cease  to  be  the  store¬ 
houses  of  snow  lasting  long  into  the  summer,  and  fertilising  the 
plains  at  their  feet — still  more,  Avhen  the  mountains  disappear 
altogether,  and  give  place  to  the  salt  and  arid  Orenburg  steppe, 
a  burning,  treeless,  and  almost  Avaterless  expanse  in  summer, 
a  quagmire  in  spring  and  autumn,  a  trackless  level  of  snow  in 
Avinter,  the  difficulties  of  the  route  commence  in  earnest.  The 
most  direct  route,  that  via  Orsk  and  Orenburg,  traverses  this 
steppe  at  its  greatest  AA'idth.  Over  650  miles  merchants  have 
to  carry  food  for  themselves,  and  over  400  miles,  except  for  a 
short  time  after  the  melting  of  the  snoAv,  food  for  their  camels 
as  well.  At  intervals  the  caravan  finds  shelter  under  the  walls 
of  one  or  other  of  those  little  forts  AA’hich  are  dotted  over  the 
steppe  to  keep  the  nomad  and  marauding  Kirghiz  in  order. 

To  avoid  the  hardships  on  this  line,  merchants  often  take 
their  camels  by  a  very  roundabout  loop  to  Akmoliusk  in 
Western  Siberia,  connected  with  Petropavlovsk  by  a  cart-road. 
On  this  line  only  375  miles  of  desert  occur,  and  pasturage  and 
water  are  to  be  found  in  most  places ;  but,  while  by  the  direct 
route  the  journey  for  merchandise  from  the  Volga  to  Kashghur 
occupies  between  three  and  five  months,  according  to  the 
season,  that  via  Petropavlovsk  is  never  performed  in  less  than 
six.* 


*  Altogether  the  distances  from  the  extreme  point  of  steam  com¬ 
munication  are  as  follows  by  this  route : — 

From  Kashghur  to  Samara  on  the  Volga,  vid  Tashkund  and  Orenburg, 
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Russian  energy  and  enterprise  have  long  been  occupied  in 
devising  plans  for  removing  the  difficulties  of  both  these  lines 
of  communication.  For  a  long  time  it  was  hoped  that,  with  a 
little  expenditure,  the  Jaxartes  might  be  made  easily  navigable 
from  its  elbow  at  Khojund  down  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which 
would  in  that  case  be  connected  with  the  Caspian  by  a  rail¬ 
way  passing  over  a  not  much  more  inhospitable  region  than 
that  traversed  by  the  great  Pacific  line  in  North  America. 
Steam  tugs  and  barges  were  accordingly,  at  great  expense, 
carried  from  Sweden  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  they  managed  to 
get  up  and  down  the  river  occasionally;  but  the  rapids  at  Chinaz 
near  Tashkund,  the  extreme  tortuosity  of  the  river  course  in 
the  steppe,  the  frequency  with  w'hich  it  divides  into  many 
channels,  and  even  spreads  out  into  a  mere  morass,  and  above 
all,  the  tenuity  of  the  stream,  except  during  the  spiing  freshes, 
in  the  arid  desert  thi'ough  which  it  passes  for  the  last  200 
miles,  have  proved  insuperable  obstacles.  A  time  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  when  Tashkund,  the  emporium  of  Russian 
Toorkistan,  will  be  connected  with  Samara  on  the  Volga  by  a 
railway  passing  through  Orenburg ;  but  the  expense  of  con¬ 
struction  would  be  so  great,  and  the  return  for  money  spent 
thereon  would  for  a  long  time  be  so  absolutely  insignificant, 
that  no  capitalists  would  contribute  to  its  erection  without  a 
guarantee;  and  the  administration  of  the  new  province  is 
already  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
to  allow  of  such  an  undertaking  for  the  present.* 

The  recent  success  at  Khiva  affords  the  promoters  of  Rus¬ 
sian  commerce  with  Central  Asia  hopes  of  being  able  to  open 
out  a  far  better  water-way  than  the  Jaxartes  could  ever  be¬ 
come.  Our  space  prevents  a  discussion  of  all  that  has  been 
written  regarding  the  navigability  of  the  Oxus,  and  on  the 
question  whether  it  ever  did  and  ever  could  again  flow  into 
the  Caspian.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  though  a  water 
connexion  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  is  hopeless,  from 
the  latter  sea  the  Oxus  could,  by  engineering  works  of  no 
great  difficulty,  be  made  navigable  for  river  steamei’s  to  the 
spot  where  the  road  to  Bokhara  diverges,  and  for  boats  to  that 
where  the  mountains  of  Budukshan  close  in  upon  its  bed. 

1,900  miles.  From  Perm  on  the  Kama,  via  Tashkund  and  Petropav- 
lovsk,  2,400  miles.  And  the  Volga  is  frozen  for  four,  the  Kama  for  five 
months  in  the  year. 

♦  It  is  difficult  to  place  credence  in  the  recent  announcements  that, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Ru.ssian  Government,  and  notwithstanding  its 
known  and  increasing  financial  embarrassments,  British  capitalists  have 
agreed  to  further  the  construction  of  such  a  railway  [March  1874]. 
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From  thence  a  road,  quite  practicable  for  mules,  although  no 
labour  of  man  has  ever  been  expended  on  its  improvement, 
leads  along  the  Kokcha  (or  Blue  River)  to  near  its  source  in  the 
Hindoo  Koosh ;  from  thence,  by  a  low  and  easy  pass,  crosses 
back  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Oxus  ;  and  from  the  defile  down 
which  the  river  humes,  emerges  soon  to  the  surface  of  the 
grassy  dowms  of  the  Pameer  Steppe.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the 
solitary  lake  in  which  this,  the  Southern  arm  of  the  Oxus,  takes 
its  rise,  the  path  strikes  the  western  head-waters  of  the  Yarkund 
river,  and  partly  along  its  banks,  partly  over  ridges  of  no  great 
difficulty,  descends  into  the  plains  through  the  mountain  canton 
of  Sir-i-kol — a  thinly-populated  tract  at  present,  but  said  to 
abound  in  mineral  wealth,  and  capable  of  considerable  agricul¬ 
tural  development.*  The  land  portion  of  this  route  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kokcha  to  Yarkund  is  traversed  in  thirty-two 
stages,  in  only  seven  of  which  in  one  place,  and  three  in 
another,  has  the  ti’aveller  to  carry  his  own  provisions,  while 
fodder  for  baggage  animals  is,  in  the  summer,  plentiful  through¬ 
out,  and  on  the  Pameer  is  especially  rich.  Unhappily  the  route 
is  comparatively  seldom  used  except  in  winter,  when  thick 
snow  covers  everything,  and  when  the  piercing  wind,  raging 
without  obstacle,  is  a  cause  of  serious  danger  to  life.  The 
disuse  of  the  route  in  summer  is  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Kirghiz,  who,  coming  down  from  the  north  in  that  season, 
frequent  the  Pameer  for  the  mixed  purpose  of  pasturing  their 
cattle  and  robbing  travellers.  Indeetl  these  parts,  collectively 
the  most  elevated,  are  probably  the  most  unsettled  in  the  world. 
They  are  under  some  dozen  different  chieftains,  who  each 
acknowledge  no  boundary  except  that  up  to  which  their  swoi*d 
has  sway.  The  Kirghiz  themselves,  in  their  winter  homes  in 
the  north,  pay  a  kind  of  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Khan  of 
Khokund,  but,  when  they  move  to  their  summer  pasture 
ground  on  the  Pameer,  and  a[)proach  its  casteim  lip,  they  come 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  Yarkund — a  supremacy 
nominal  indeed  as  yet,  but  liable  to  be  at  any  time  seriously 
enforced.  Xo  acknowledged  boundary  exists  between  their 
grazing  grounds  and  the  outermost  lands  of  the  Buduksha- 
nees  and  Wakhanecs,  hardy  mountaineers  who,  having  after  a 
hard  fight  effectually  lost  their  independence,  never  forego 
an  opportunity  of  attempting  to  recover  it  from  the  Afghans. 
Budukshan,  again,  used  to  possess,  and  still  asserts  in  words  a 
supremacy  over  Chitral  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  south. 


*  Even  now  it  produces  a  kind  of  wheat  with  an  extraordinarily 
large  ear. 
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That  principality  is  ruled  by  a  monster,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  many  brothers  and  cousins,  and  given  to  selling  his  subjects 
into  slavery  when  he  has  no  captives  from  neighbouring  lands 
with  Avhom  to  traffic.  Ordinarily  his  hunting  ground  for 
slaves,  and  that  of  the  Budukshanees  too,  is  the  country  of 
Kaffiristan  on  the  west,  peopled  by  a  brave,  handsome,  wine- 
loving,  idolatrous  race,  who  murder  every  Mahommedan  whom 
they  can  catch.  South-east  of  Chitral  again  is  a  country 
called  par  excellence  ‘  rebel  land,’  split  up  into  small  tracts,  the 
j)eople  of  each  of  which  are  perpetually  at  war  with  their  next 
neighbours.  The  northernmost  of  these,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taghdoongbash,  the  continuation  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  are  the 
Khoonjootces,  or  people  of  Hoonja,  Avhose  maraudings  on  the 
trade  between  Cashmere  and  Yarkund  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

Few  countries,  in  a  word,  are  more  strangers  to  peace,  and 
yet  to  few  countries  would  peace  bring  greater  blessings. 
Tlirough  it  would  again  lie,  as  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo, 
the  highway  by  land — that  which  we  have  just  described — 
between  Eastern  Asia  and  Europe.  Through  it,  too,  would 
lie  probably  the  most  frequented,  as  it  already  is  the  easiest 
line  of  communication  between  the  seaboard  and  Central  Asia. 
For  on  to  the  downs  of  the  Pameer,  at  Avhat  used  to  be  the 
flourishing  little  town  of  Surhud-i-Wakhan,  now  a  waste, 
there  opens  a  pass  called  the  Dusht-i-Burogil,  or  Burogil  plain, 
which  all  accounts  seem  to  show  to  be  the  very  easiest  opening 
in  the  great  wall  of  separation  between  Central  and  Southern 
Asia.  At  that  pass  the  route  to  India  diverges  from  the 
one  already  described  between  the  Oxus  and  Yarkund,  the 
track  leading  from  thence  down  the  Chitral  and  Koonur  valley 
via  Jelalabad  to  Peshawui’,  or  else  diverging  at  Chitral  itself, 
and,  by  an  easy  path  across  the  mountains,  reaching  Peshawur 
direct.  On  this  line  betw'cen  Peshawur  and  Yarkund  there 
are  but  forty-four  stages  altogether,  only  seven  of  which  in  one 
place  and  three  in  another  pass  through  uninhabited  country, 
while  none  are  devoid  of  the  main  necessities  of  the  traveller, 
water,  fuel,  and  grass,  and  none  present  physical  difficulties  of 
any  importance. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  route  which  we  must  hope 
will,  in  a  future  not  too  remote,  be  again  the  chief  channel 
of  communication  between  the  sea  and  Central  Asia.  Even 
now  goods  can  be  taken  to  Eastern  Toorkistan  with  least*  cost 


•  Mr.  Forsyth  has  calculated,  from  inquiries  made  on  the  spot,  that 
the  transport  of  a  cwt.  of  piece  goods  from  Moscow  to  Yarkund 
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and  delay  from  the  side  of  India;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  within  tlic  very  years  in  which  the  attention  of  tlie  Indian 
Government  has  been  devoted  to  this  trade,  Russian  articles 
have  beaten  English  articles  out  of  the  Toorkistanee  markets. 
And  the  cause  is  clear.  Russian  manufacturers  have,  and 
English  manufacturers  have  not,  studied  the  tastes  and  needs 
of  the  Toorkistanees.  Reporting  on  the  exports  from  Leh,  in 
1871,  as  British  Commissioner  of  Trade,  Mr.  Shaw  said  : — 

‘  The  demand  for  “  piece  goods  ”  is  immense ;  for  everj'  man, 
Avoman,  and  cliild  in  Central  Asia  wears  several  long  robes,  of  which 
either  the  lining  or  the  entire  substance  consists  of  white  or  printed 
calico.  They  prefer  stout  stuffs,  Avith  large  and  brilliant  patterns, 
glazed  calico  and  chintz,  such  as  Avould  be  used  by  us  for  covering 
chairs,  &c.  They  also  take  much  Avhite  muslin  for  turbans.  Although 
this  forms  the  principal  article  of  export  from  India,  yet  so  small  a 
proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  total  requirements  of  the  country,  that 
the  very  existence  of  English  cotton  goods  is  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  great  cities,  Avhich  are  croAvded  Avith  Russian  fabrics. 
It  requires  a  long  search  to  find  a  sliop  Avhere  English  piece  goods  are 
kept,  and  certainly  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  in  Eastern  Toorkistan 
Avears  clothes  of  English  manufacture.  .  .  The  Yarkundee,  if  he  Avishes 
for  English  manufactures,  has  to  clothe  himself  for  a  Avinter  Avhere  he 
will  be  driving  hill AA’aggons  across  the  Avinding  steppes  and  frozen  rivers 
of  his  home,  in  stuffs  prepared  for  the  inhabitantsof  Bombay  and  Bengal 
(or  at  best  of  the  Punjab).  Moreover,  his  taste  is  in  brilliant  and 
shoAvy  colour,  and  he  must  content  himself  Avith  the  more  tasteful,  but 
less  appropriate,  patterns  preferred  in  India.  We  have  not  yet  held 
out  any  inducement  to  the  Central  Asiatic  to  clothe  himself  from  Eng¬ 
lish  looms.  All  the  admirable  adaptations  or  mixtures  of  avooI  or  alpaca 
Avith  cotton — making  fabrics  as  light  and  strong  as  his  OAvn  silk,  and 
almost  as  cheap  as  his  coarse  native-made  cotton  goods — are,  as  yet, 
unknoAvn  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  our  commercial  rivals  the 
Russians  have,  for  a  cour.se  of  years,  studied  the  tastes  of  the  Central 
Asiatics,  and  adapted  their  oAvn  manufactures  to  them.  It  seems  even 
probable  that  they  have,  in  some  cases,  enlisted  our  English  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  making  of  Central  Asian  goods  Avithout  their  knowing  it. 
Some  samples  obtained  in  Kashghur,  with  Russian  stamps  on  them, 
Avere  shoAvn  by  me  to  manufacturers  in  the  midland  counties,  and 
declared  by  them  to  be  of  English  make.  Mention  Avas  even  made  of 
a  large  order,  some  time  previously  received  by  an  English  firm  for  a 
ncAv  description  of  fabric,  similar  to  some  of  the  Kashghur  samples, 
Avhich  order  AA’as  given  on  the  condition  of  no  inquiry  being  made  af>er 
the  destination  of  the  goods.  Thus  it  appears  probable  that  English  stuffs 
reach  the  Central  Asian  markets  through  Russia,  burdened  with  13s. 
per  cwt.  of  extra  carriage  (for  it  costs  much  more  to  convey  goods 

via  Tashkund,  costs  about  4/.  7s.,  Avhile  from  London  to  Yarkund  vid 
Lahore,  it  costs  3L  17s.  Crf.  Mr.  ShaAv  has  estimated  the  greater  cost 
of  transport  by  Tashkund  to  be  13s.  per  cwt. 
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from  Kussia  than  it  does  from  England  via  India) ;  while  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  profits  are  reaped  by  Russian  instead  of  by  English  hands.’ 

Again  he  said: — 

‘  Cutlery  should  be  a  great  article  of  export  to  a  country  where 
every  man  we.ars  a  knife  at  his  waist.  But  some  superstition  of  the 
country  requires  the  introduction  of  a  third  substance  between  the 
blade  and  the  handle  to  make  it  lawful  to  cut  food  with.  This  trifling 
alteration  in  the  usual  mode  of  manufacture  would  secure  a  con¬ 
siderable  market,  but,  as  no  ariangement  of  the  kind  is  necessiiry  in 
India,  no  such  knives  are  to  be  got  there  of  English  make.’ 

Similarly  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Cayley,  writing  in  1867,  said, 
that 

‘  There  was  a  very  great  demand  for  broad  cloth,  but  only  old 
and  inferior  articles  had  been  sent  up  from  India,  so  that  some  of  it 
found  no  sjile,  although,’  he  observed,  ‘  a  very  considerable  supply 
comes  from  Russia,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price.  The  chief  demand 
is  for  cloth  of  bright  colours,  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow,  &c.,  and 
only  really  sound  durable  materials  will  sell.’ 

Again,  if  our  manufacturers  had  taken  note  of  what  has 
been  published  regarding  the  tastes  of  the  Toorkistanees,  they 
would  have  observed  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  loaf 
sugar  of  small  size,  suitable  for  the  presents  which  Asiatics  are 
constantly  making  to  each  other,  and  moreover  of  a  shape  that 
can  be  commodiously  packed.  The  llussians  have  found  out 
the  kind  of  article  needed,  and  their  enterprise  has  been  duly 
rcw'arded ;  while  the  English  loaf  sugar  is  too  large  for  the 
purpose  needed,  and  of  a  shape  singularly  unfitted  for  transport 
over  a  long  land  journey.  Indeed  in  no  instance  have  English 
merchants  studied  the  size  or  shape  of  the  package  which  can 
best  be  carried  on  mule-back  or  pony-back  over  steep  passes. 
Consequently  bales,  as  they  come  from  England,  have  to 
be  opened  and  made  up  afresh,  before  they  can  be  sent  on,  the 
result  being  injury  to  the  goods  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
trader.  And  yet  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants  has  been  specially  invited  to  the  Toorkistan  trade 
by  the  publication  of  facts  and  figures  showing  the  profits* 

*  Thus  10/.  worth  of  piece  goods  at  Umritsur  taken  to  Yarkund  at 
a  cost  of  3/.,  and  paying  9s.  duty,  will  fetch  18/.  in  Yarkund.  Broad 
cloth,  tea,  dyed  skins,  guns,  pistols  and  swords  fetch  a  clear  profit  of 
cent,  per  cent. ;  sugar  (the  little  that  is  exported)  a  profit  of  more  than 
300  per  cent.,  gold  and  silver  brocades  37  per  cent.  To  the  opening 
for  the  sale  of  tea  in  Eastern  Toorkistan  the  planters  in  Kangra,  lying 
actually  on  the  line  of  route,  are  quite  alive ;  and  the  trade  is  progressing 
very  healthily.  Tea  is  in  fact  drunk  by  everybody  in  the  country 
many  times  a  day. 
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to  be  enormous.  Large  as  the  gains  are  known  to  be,  they 
have  not  yet  tempted  any  British  capitalist  to  embark  even 
a  small  portion  of  his  wealth  in  this  trade,  the  bulk  of 
Avhich  is  consequently  in  the  hands  of  hardy  but  compara¬ 
tively  poor  adventurers,  who  cannot  afford  to  Avait  long  for 
their  returns,  and  who  work  on  borrowed  capital,  for  which 
they  have  to  pay  very  heavy  interest.  Another  reason  for 
the  slow  and  partial  development  of  this  trade  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  arbitrary  restrictions  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee, 
who  shows  his  suspiciousness  regarding  all  dealings  with 
the  outer  world  by  permitting  only  one  caravan  in  the  year  to 
start  from  Yarkund,  at  a  time  fixed  by  himself,  often  too  late 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  merchants  from  India.  The  removal 
of  this  imi)ediment  is,  however,  one  of  the  results  to  be 
expected  fi-om  the  British  jSIission  now  on  its  way  to  the 
country  ;  and  we  must  hope  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  India  and  England  will  then  give  some  attention  to 
the  needs  and  resources  of  a  country,  to  -which,  more  than 
to  almost  any  other  in  the  world,  trade  can  bring  wealth, 
security,  and  enlightenment. 


'Art.  II. — 1.  Seventeenth  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  London:  1872. 

2.  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  State  of  Military  Education.  London:  1870. 

^WENTY  years  have  passed  since  the  great  experiment 
of  competitive  examinations  was  first  entered  upon,  by 
tin-owing  open  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  ])ublic  coinjtetl- 
tlon,  and  those  persons  have  reached  to  middle  age  who  can 
remember  the  sanguine  predictions  of  success  with  which  in  the 
time  of  their  youth  the  new  system  was  ushered  in.  The  test 
then  instituted  to  supersede  patronage  was  to  be  a  sort  of  aca¬ 
demic  tournament ;  it  Avas  to  be  an  arena  open  to  all  comers, 
where  the  lists  should  be  so  fairly  arranged  that  Avhile  every 
champion  should  be  allowed  his  choice  of  weapons,  the  weight 
of  each  in  the  contest  should  be  nicely  adjusted  to  its  proper 
value.  Mathematics,  classics,  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences, 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  each  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  appraised  at  its  just  relative  merit,  and  thus  a  per¬ 
fectly  fair  and  impartial  mode  of  comparison  be  introduced. 
So  great  a  prize  thus  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of  the  British 
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empire,  without  limit  or  reserve,  as  the  meed  of  industry 
and  talent,  could  not  fail  to  become  the  subject  of  eager  compe¬ 
tition  from  all  quarters.  Thus  two  great  ends  Avould  be  served 
by  the  same  means — the  ])urification  of  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era  in  the  progress  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  not  AA’anting  abundant  pro¬ 
phecies  of  failure.  That  an  extensive  competition  Avould  arise 
Avas  not  doubted,  nor  that  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
higher  education  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  it  AA^as  alleged 
that  Avhile  open  competition  Avould  supply  the  Indian  Service 
with  men  of  brains,  a  large  proportion  of  them  Avould  prove  to 
be  mere  book-worms,  unfit  physically  as  Avell  as  mentally  for 
the  practical  business  of  life,  still  more  for  the  duties  required 
of  an  Indian  civilian. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  AAas  indeed  disposed  of  at  the 
time.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Indian  Government 
Bill  in  June  1853 — a  speech  aaIucIi  probably  contributed  more 
than  any  other  advocacy  to  carry  the  measure  and  break  doAvn 
the  old  system  of  nomination — shoAved  by  an  appeal  to  facts  the 
fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  intellectual  poAver  AA'ould  usually 
be  found  separated  from  the  other  qualities  needed  for  success 
in  life ;  that  of  the  university  men  aaLo  liaA^e  achieved  subse¬ 
quent  distinction,  AA’hether  as  ])oliticians,  or  in  office,  or  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  science,  the  men  Avho  had  already  been  distinguished  by 
university  success  furnished  far  more  than  their  relative  share, 
and  that  in  fact  academical  merit  afforded  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  of  success  in  after  life.  This  inference  must  indeed  be 
draAvn  by  anyone  Avho  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  for 
himself  the  university  class  lists  AA’hich  Lord  Macaulay  cited ; 
and  if  additional  testimony  Avere  Avanted  on  this  point,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the  tAA^enty  years  since 
that  speech  AA-as  delivered.  The  examination  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  for  example,  is  essentially  an  open 
competition,  although,  as  Ave  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  established  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  it  sIioavs  not  only,  as  affirmed  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
that  mental  capacity  is  usually  found  united  Avith  practical 
sagacity  and  fitness  for  the  business  of  life,  but  also  hoAv  fair  a 
test  a  paper  examination  may  be  made  of  the  particular  sort  of 
capacity  it  professes  to  deal  Avith.  In  the  great  competition 
known  as  the  examination  for  the  Smith’s  Prizes  Avhlch  follow’s 
that  of  the  Tripos,  the  candidates  are  with  infrequent  excep¬ 
tions  placed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  trial,  showing  how 
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little  the  element  of  chance  enters  into  the  matter ;  while  of 
the  men  who  take  mathematical  honours,  those  who  in  after 
life  distinguish  themselves  in  mathematical  or  physical  science 
are  almost  always  to  be  found  among  the  half  dozen  at  the 
top  of  the  Wranglers’  list.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the 
Classical  Tripos,  and  of  the  Oxford  Class  Lists.  Men  of  mark 
may  pass  through  the  universities  without  taking  honours, 
from  various  causes,  but  of  those  who  do  take  honours  and 
are  afterwards  distinguished  in  life,  by  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  have  taken  high  honours.  These  facts  show  that  the  test 
of  practical  business  does  not  cancel  but  confirms  the  judgment 
recorded  by  the  test  of  examinations  pro])erly  conducted. 

The  prediction  that  competition  w’ould  be  followed  by  phy¬ 
sical  degeneracy  has  also  been  entirely  refuted  by  the  facts. 
The  Indian  Civil  Service  contains,  no  doubt,  a  proportion  of 
weakly  men,  but  so  it  did  before  the  time  of  competition.  At 
the  Military  College  of  Woolwich  for  the  Artillery  and 
Engineer  Cadets,  to  which  the  experiment  of  competition  was 
next  applied,  the  result  has  been  not  only  a  much  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  than  was  possible  before,  ownng  to  the  weeding 
out  of  the  idle  and  incompetent  lads  who  under  the  nomina¬ 
tion  system  found  a  place  in  every  batch,  but  this  advance  has 
been  accompanied  ’oy  an  actual  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
the  cadets  :  a  finer  set  of  young  men  than  those  who  enter  the 
Royal  Artillei_^  and  Engineers  from  the  Royal  ^lilitary  Aca¬ 
demy  under  the  new'  system  could  nowhere  be  found. 

The  experience  gained  here  also  disproves  another  a  j^riori 
assumption  against  competitive  examinations,  that  the  middle 
classes  w'ould  be  elbowed  out  of  the  w’ay  by  aspirants  from  a 
lower  section  of  society.  The  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse.  It 
Avas  overlooked  that  to  throw  open  a  service  meant  to  open  it 
above  as  well  as  below.  Heretofore  the  nominations  to  Wool¬ 
wich  had  fallen  very  much  to  the  sons  of  officers,  who  Avere  ad¬ 
mitted  at  a  loAver  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment,  especially 
the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  Avhich 
branches  of  the  service  had  thus  become  in  a  measure  family 
regiments.  The  effect  of  throAving  open  these  services  has  been 
the  admission  among  others  of  many  rich  men,  who  under  the 
old  system  Avould  not  have  sought  or  obtained  nominations; 
the  tAA’O  regiments  are  distinctly  wealthier  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  more  completely  representative  of  all  the  middle  classes  of 
society ;  and  noAV  that  purchase  has  been  abolished  in  the  rest 
of  the  army  this  change  is  likely  to  go  much  farther.  It  is 
obvious,  upon  reflection,  that  patronage  was  very  generally 
exercised,  from  kind  and  charitable  motives,  in  favour  of  those 
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persons  who  had  no  other  provision  in  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
provision  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  middle  class,  and  this 
■was  an  abuse.  But  in  open  competition,  the  superior  advan¬ 
tage  of  education,  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  must 
carry  off  the  greater  number  of  prizes.  This  result  was,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  unexpected. 

The  next  great  experiment  in  open  competition,  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineering  College  at  Cooper’s  Hill,  is  too  recent  to 
admit  of  many  conclusions  being  drawn  from  it,  but  the  pro¬ 
minent  place  this  young  institution  has  already  attained  to  in 
the  athletic  contests  now  so  popular,  shows  that  at  least  there 
is  no  failing  on  the  side  of  physical  power.  The  competition 
for  this  college  will  perhaps  not  attract  many  men  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability ;  but  by  the  exclusion  of  the  ignorant  and  idle, 
who  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  classes  at  most  technical 
colleges  where  no  entrance  test  is  imposed,  and  whose  presence 
requires  that  the  lecturers  should  teach  down  to  their  level,  it 
should  be  possible  to  carry  out  a  much  higher  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  course  of  technical  education  than  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  before  in  this  country. 

One  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  objection  sometimes  raised 
against  competitive  examinations,  as  against  tests  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  generally,  that  they  would  shut  out  from  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  especially  from  the  Indian  Service,  the  uneducated 
men  of  action  who  have  furnished  in  earlier  times  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members.  Clive  could  not  spell,  it  is  said,  therefore 
Clive  would  have  been  lost  to  the  country  under  an  educational 
test  system ;  and  so  with  others  of  the  heroic  type,  who  have 
carved  out  their  fortunes  by  force  of  character  and  intuitive 
genius  without  the  help  of  education.  It  might  be  sufficient 
to  reply  to  this  sort  of  criticism,  that  some  classes  must  always 
be  excluded  from  the  public  service,  •whatever  may  be  the 
system  of  first  appointment.  How  many  possible  Clives  and 
Lawrences  have  been  lost  to  their  country  because  they  did 
not  happen  to  be  connected  with  an  East  Indian  Director  ?  But 
to  say  that  Clive  could  not  spell  is  about  as  much  to  the  point 
as  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  write  with  a  steel  pen. 
Spelling  and  education  generally  were  not  needful  acquire¬ 
ments  in  his  time ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  lad  with  Clive’s 
energy  and  force  of  character  would  not  have  mastered  the 
very  moderate  difficulties  of  an  examination  for  admission  to 
the  army,  if  such  a  test  had  then  been  imposed?  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  would  probably  have  done  well  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination ;  so,  to  turn  to  the  Indian  Service,  would  the 
two  eminent  brothers,  Henry  and  John  Lawrence ;  and,  as  Lord 
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Macaulay  well  points  out,  Elphinstone  and  Metcalfe,  the  two 
most  distinguished  civilians  of  the  last  generation,  were  both 
men  of  scholarly  minds.  ^lunro  and  ^Malcolm  also  were  much 
above  par  in  respect  of  literary  power.  But  in  fact  this  sort  of 
argument  need  hardly  be  seriously  pursued.  Regarding  these 
examinations  not  as  a  means  of  securing  exceptional  ability, 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  shutting  out  exceptional  stupidity,  it 
may  be  confidently  said  that  there  can  be  named  scarcely  a 
single  eminent  military  or  civil  servant  of  the  State  who  would 
have  been  excluded  from  the  public  service  by  the  existing 
tests,  provided  they  had  had  proper  opportunities  for  preparing 
to  undergo  them. 

But  this  does  not  prove  the  competitive  system  to  be  the 
best  possible  one  for  recruiting  the  public  service,  or  that  it  is 
even  a  good  one  absolutely.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
the  unsubstantial  nature  of  many  of  the  prejudices  entertained 
regarding  it,  and  while  it  has  been  successful  at  Woolwich, 
furnishing  a  supply  of  young  officers  to  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  of  fair  abilities  and  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  proved  a  decided  failure  as 
regards  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Not  so  much  because  it  has 
failed  to  attract  men  of  exceptional  capacity,  as  the  advocates 
for  the  change  expected,  for  the  system,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  is  carefully  devised  to  prevent  such  men  from  coming 
forward,  or,  if  they  come  forward,  from  succeeding  in  the 
competition ;  but  because  it  affords  no  more  sufficient  check 
to  the  admission  of  unfit  persons  to  the  service  than  the  system 
of  nomination  which  it  superseded,  although  the  unfitness  to 
be  guarded  against  is  of  a  different  kind.  This  charge,  if 
true,  amounts  to  condemnation  of  the  system ;  for  the  old 
method  of  nomination  was  confessedly  vicious,  although  what 
was  defective  in  it  might  easily  have  been  remedied  with¬ 
out  any  such  radical  change  as  ‘took  place.  The  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  remunerated  for  the  position 
which  they  had  gained  after  a  tedious  and  often  humiliating 
canvass,  chiefly  by  the  patronage  attached  to  it,  and  their 
patronage  they  used  accordingly  solely  for  their  own  benefit, 
or  in  repayment  to  the  shareholders  of  Indian  stock  whose 
votes  had  secured  their  election.  There  is  on  record  no  single 
instance  of  the  Court  of  Directors  having  collectively  con¬ 
ferred  a  nomination  to  the  Indian  Service  on  public  grounds. 
However  distinguished  might  be  the  public  services  of  an 
Indian  official,  civil  or  military,  these  established  no  claim  to 
any  provision  for  his  children ;  appointments  for  them  must 
in  every  case  be  obtained  by  favour  at  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  Director.  And  this  view  being  held  of  the  rights  of 
patronage,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Directors  should 
have  a  strong  opinion  of  the  importance  of  tests  of  qualifi¬ 
cation.  The  establishment  of  Ilaileybury  College  for  the 
education  of  their  civil  servants  was  forced  upon  the  Court 
by  public  opinion  and  Parliament,  but  the  object  for  which 
it  was  established  might  practically  be  evaded.  There  would 
be  little  use  in  making  nominations  to  the  Civil  Service  if 
the  nominees  were  after  all  to  be  excluded ;  and  accordingly 
it  soon  came  to  be  understood  between  the  Directors  and 
their  staff  at  Ilaileybury  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  dulness 
or  idleness  shoidd  bar  a  young  man  fi-om  final  appointment. 
Hence  the  result,  that  while  the  average  ability  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  was  always  respectable,  as  indeed  it  cmdd  hardly 
fail  to  be,  since  the  business  of  that  noble  profession  will 
always  bring  out  what  is  best  in  a  man ;  and  while  it  always 
pn)duccd  a  sufficient  proportion  of  able  men  to  occupy  the 
higher  posts ;  every  now  and  then  persons  found  their  way 
into  the  service  who  were  utterly  unfit  for  any  responsible 
duties  whatever.  Yet  the  traditionary  system  of  promotion 
required  that  they  should  rise  at  least  to  the  position  of  a 
district  magistrate,  charged  with  the  control  and  well-being  of 
perhaps  a  million  of  people,  or  in  extreme  cases  be  relegated 
to  the  comparatively  innocuous  office  of  a  district  judge,  vested 
with  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
extent  of  country. 

The  scandal  caused  by  such  occasional  abuses  led  to  the 
abolition  of  this  valuable  patronage ;  but  these  cases  do  not 
prove  the  failure  of  a  system  of  patronage  properly  controlled. 
If,  while  the  nominations  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  rest  with  the  Directors,  the  control  of  Haileybuiy 
College  and  the  regulation  of  the  standard  of  education  to 
be  maintained  there  had  been  vested  in  some  independent 
authority,  with  power  to  weed  the  service  of  all  mentally 
incompetent  candidates  by  the  imposition  of  proper  tests,  the 
main  objection  attaching  to  the  nomination  system  would 
have  been  removed.  But  instead  of  this  obvious  remedy, 
the  drastic  measure  was  adopted  of  sweei)ing  away  patronage 
altogether ;  nevertheless  under  the  new  system  of  open  com¬ 
petition  which  has  replaced  it,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  evil 
IS  reproduced  under  a  different  form.  It  is  not,  as  we  have 
said,  that  these  competitions  fail  to  attract  all  the  rising  talent 
of  English  youth,  although  that  is  no  doubt  the  case.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  genius  is  not  wanted  for  the  Indian  Service  so  much 
as  a  general  level  of  fair  ability.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
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to  suppose  that  on  the  average  there  is  any  degeneracy  of 
physical  power,  while  it  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  mental  incompetence  which  was  the  weak  point  of 
the  old  system.  But  the  new  system,  equally  with  that  it  has 
replaced,  fails  to  furnish  sufficient  means  for  keeping  out  all 
the  men  who  ought  to  be  excluded.  It  provides  the  needful 
supply  of  brains,  and  under  proper  medical  scrutiny  a  suffi¬ 
cient  measure  of  health  and  strength  will  go  Avith  them ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  these  are  not  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary,  and  it  is  only  too  notorious  that  these  exami¬ 
nations  as  now  conducted  may  and  do  give  men  to  the  service 
Avho  are  quite  out  of  place  in  it,  being  deficient  in  some  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  required  in  rulers  of  men,  especially  of  races  so 
quick  to  appreciate  the  slight  differences  which  distinguish 
one  large  class  of  Englishmen  from  all  the  rest,  and  who  are 
as  much  under  the  personal  influence  of  their  rulers,  as  are  the 
people  of  India.  A  man  may  have  fair  talents,  but  if  he  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  Avanted  for  the  position  he  holds,  the  sys¬ 
tem  Avhich  plants  him  there  is  obviously  faulty.  Some  of  the 
young  civilians  appointed  under  the  neAV  system  by  their  defi¬ 
ciency  in  certain  particulars  have  brought  ridicule  on  themselves 
and  discredit  on  the  Avhole  service,  and  have  thus  been  the  cause 
of  an  unquestionable  and  yet  perfectly  needless  evil,  and  one 
Avhich  moreover  admits  of  easy  remedy.  For  after  all,  this  is 
not  the  result  of  competition  merely  as  such.  Those  Avho  point 
to  the  unfortunate  cases  Ave  have  referred  to  as  the  necessary 
result  of  the  system,  forget  that  the  English  universities  are,  and 
long  have  been,  the  seat  of  unlimited  competition,  and  that  in 
this  sense  they  are  in  fact  the  most  democratic  of  institutions. 
There  is  hardly  a  scholarship  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
which  is  not  perfectly  open  to  all  comers,  the  sole  test  of  quali¬ 
fication,  in  addition  to  that  of  good  moral  character,  being  a 
paper  examination;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  valuable 
prizes  are  often  carried  off'  by  youths  of  the  humblest  origin  ; 
yet  no  one  contests  the  propriety  of  thus  •throAving  them  per¬ 
fectly  open.  On  the  contrary,  the  system  is  generally  re¬ 
cognised  as  furnishing  one  very  Avholesome  mode  of  fusion 
betAveen  the  different  classes  of  our  countrymen ;  the  absorp¬ 
tion  which  thus  goes  on  by  the  middle  classes  of  rising  talent 
generated  in  a  loAver  social  stratum,  is  admitted  to  be  a  thoroughly 
conservative  process.  But  then  the  competitive  examination 
in  these  cases  is  merely  the  preliminary  to  a  course  of  university 
education,  and  it  is  this  which  converts  the  raw  lad 
who  comes  up  with  a  scholarship  from  some  little  country 
grammar  school  into  an  educated  gentleman.  Some  people 
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may  say,  indeed,  that  the  concourse  of  a  number  of  youths 
thrown  to^^ether  as  they  are  at  the  university,  making  their 
own  society,  is  not  calculated  to  humanise,  and  that  what  is 
called  a  university  education  means  often  merely  that  the 
idleness  and  self-indulgent  extravagance  of  public  school-life 
are  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  form ;  but  the  homely  lad 
who  has  Avon  his  scholarship  by  honest  hard  work,  and  to 
Avhom  university  life  comes  as  the  revelation  of  a  neAv  world, 
is  just  the  one  to  gain  all  the  benefit  and  escape  all  the  evils 
of  which  that  life  offers  the  choice ;  him  the  university  trans¬ 
forms  into  a  different  being.  It  is  just  this  polish,  the  action 
of  Avhich  is  so  valuable  and  yet  so  difficult  to  define,  that  the 
present  system  of  appointment  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
fails  to  give.  The  youngster  Avho  Avins  a  place  in  the  com¬ 
petition  straight  from  a  Scotch  or  Irish  university,  or  perhaps 
after  a  brief  course  of  training  under  a  ‘  crammer  ’  in  London, 
Avhither  he  has  been  sent  up  from  the  country  ‘  to  be  run,’  as 
the  phrase  goes,  ‘  for  the  Indian  CiA’il,’  is  then  left  to  pursue 
his  subsequent  course  of  technical  preparation  as  he  pleases. 
Shy,  aAvkivard,  Avith  a  slender  purse,  and  perhaps  a  stranger 
to  the  metropolis,  he  will  probably  establish  himself  in  some 
humble  lodging  in  the  outskirts  of  the  tOAvn,  there  to  pursue 
his  solitary  studies,  only  emerging  from  his  retreat  to  present 
himself  at  the  stated  periods  before  the  examiners,  till  at  the 
end  of  his  tAVO  years’  probation  he  is  reported  qualified  for  the 
serA'ice  and  sent  out  to  India. 

Such,  in  many  cases,  has  been  the  mode  of  life  of  the  se¬ 
lected  candidates ;  but  this  is  not  the  AA-ay  in  Avhich  the  rulers 
of  a  nation  should  be  prepared  for  their  great  duties,  men 
Avho  are  to  govern  the  millions  of  India  as  much  by  force  of 
character  and  knowledge  of  the  Avorld,  and  the  impalpable 
qualities  Avhich  make  up  the  English  gentleman,  as  by  mere 
ability  and  book-leaniing.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  the 
method  of  preparation  pursued  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
be  right,  then  the  Avhole  system  of  English  education  must  be 
wrong.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  training  of  public 
school  and  university  be  a  good  preparation  for  public  life, 
then  it  is  preposterous  that  our  Indian  administrators  should 
be  chosen  by  a  mode  Avhich  does  not  prevent  the  election  of 
some  uncouth  eccentric  recluse,  Avho,  except  in  the  poAver  to 
pass  an  examination,  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  practical  business 
of  his  profession. 

But  the  blunder  does  not  stop  here.  Formerly,  the  young 
civilians  on  arrival  at  India  passed  a  year  or  more  at  one  of 
the  presidency  toAvns,  most  of  them  at  Calcutta,  a  few  at 
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Madras  and  Bombay,  going  through  College  as  it  was  techni¬ 
cally  called,  in  reality  studying  the  vernacular  languages  with 
more  or  less  diligence,  but  at  any  rate  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  leading  men  of  their  service,  and  insensibly  imbibing 
their  ideas  and  tone  of  feeling.  But  nowadays  the  young 
civilian  is  despatched  immediately  on  arrival  to  enter  at  once 
U])on  his  duties  as  assistant  magistrate  of  some  outlying  district, 
Avherc  the  only  European  residents  of  the  jdace  will  possibly 
consist  of  a  couple  of  senior  civilians.  If  these  men  are  not 
disposed  to  imdei  take  the  social  education  of  their  new  colleague, 
the  young  civilian,  losing  what  little  opportunity  remained  for 
fusion  with  his  own  service,  is  marked  off  thenceforward  by 
the  observant  native  officials  as  belonging  to  a  separate  class. 
Such  cases  have  occurred,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  occur, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  occur  there  is  a  serious  failure 
of  efficiency  in  this  great  public  service.  The  young  civilian 
of  former  days  was  sometimes  conceited  and  arrogant,  and 
occasionally  stupid;  still  he  was  a  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  he  belonged  to  the  governing  class,  and  looked  and 
acted  as  if  conscious  of  his  position  and  responsibilities.  There 
was  usually  the  making  of  a  good  public  servant  in  him,  and 
he  was  a  man  whom  the  j)Oople  of  the  country  were  quite  ready 
to  respect  aud  obey.  Of  the  exceptional  young  person  of 
whom  we  have  sjjoken  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  from  first  to  last  utterly  out  of  place. 

It  is  not  only  special  cases  which  have  to  be  considei-ed, 
but  the  training  of  the  whole  service.  It  might  be  thought 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  body  of  young  men  whose  education 
needed  to  be  formed  in  a  public  rather  than  in  a  separate 
mould ;  who  should  be  taught  to  consider  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  political  economy 
and  the  Indian  languages  as  not  the  only  sort  of  knowledge 
necessai’y  to  fit  them  for  their  profession  ;  Avho  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  look  beyond  themselves,  and  even  beyond  the  narrow 
horizon  (d’  English  life  and  politics,  acquiring  the  h.abit  of  mind 
which  befits  the  members  of  a  great  administration, — whose 
education,  in  a  word,  should  be  public  and  imperial  in  char.acter 
rather  than  private  and  individual,  it  would  be  the  chosen 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  })ractice  adopted  has  been  the  very  rcvei’se  of  this ; 
rather  it  seems  as  if  purposely  designed  to  keep  out  of  sight 
their  future  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  any  corresponding  sentiments,  any  sense  that  they 
are  destined  to  become  the  rulers  of  a  great  empire.  Tlie 
selected  candidates,  their  i)laces  once  gained  in  the  competi- 
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tive  examination,  are  thenceforward  left  to  j)ursue  their  sub- 
se(|iient  course  of  studies  as  they  may,  and  disperse  them-  [ 

selves  over  the  kingdom  or  in  London  lodgings,  to  read  the  t 

Indian  languages  here  and  there  with  private  tutors,  and  : 

to  make  notes  of  law  books  and  law  cases.  Their  only  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  government  to  which  they  now  belong  consists  ; 

in  their  appearance  now  and  then  to  receive  their  stipends,  or 
at  the  subsequent  private  examinations,  Avhen  each  man  is 
called  forth  for  a  time  from  his  retreat  to  confront  the  examiner. 

In  fact  the  procedure  resembles  nothing  in  life  so  much  as  the 
system  obtaining  in  China,  where  each  candidate  for  the  public 
service  occupies,  while  under  the  test,  his  own  little  cell  closed 
all  round,  and  wdth  only  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  examiner  to 
look  through.  Here  too  the  candidate  is  visible  only  to  the 
examiner,  Avho  takes  a  view  of  him  now  and  then  during  his 
technical  course,  till  finally  he  is  shipped  off  to  India,  there 
to  be  relegated  to  his  jungle  home.  From  first  to  last  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  the  young  civilian  that  he  is  destined  to 
become  a  member  of  the  greatest  public  service  in  the  world, 
while  ctiually  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  his  fellow-students  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  that 
service. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  plain.  Competition  may  be 
a  good  way  of  choosing  candidates  in  the  first  instance,  or  at 
least  a  sufficiently  good  way :  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
success  of  the  experiment  at  Woolwich.  But  a  mere  exami¬ 
nation,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  a  suitable  test,  does  not  take 
the  place  of  that  training  and  education  which  are  necessary 
for  preparing  the  future  members  of  a  great  administration  for 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  for  rubbing  off  individual 
eccentricities,  and  welding  the  different  units  composing  it 
into  one  homogeneous  body.  To  wdiich  must  be  added  that 
mere  examinations  w'ill  not  suffice  for  that  further  elimination 
of  candidates  which  may  sometimes  be  desirable.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  certificates  of  moral  character  which  are  the 
only  additional  tests  now'  demanded,  are  always  forthcoming  in 
such  cases  if  a  man  has  not  actually  broken  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  this  way  men  occasionally 
get  through  who  ought  never  to  be  admitted  to  any  public 
employment. 

Such  a  system  is  utterly  destructive  of  all  that  inestimable 
esprit  (le  corps  and  mutual  reliance  which  formerly  distin¬ 
guished  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  That  feeling  may  some¬ 
times  have  degenerated  into  a  spirit  of  clique,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  no  doubt  an  extremely  healthful  one.  Formerly 
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each  man  regarded  the  reputation  of  the  service  as  his  own, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  one  member  of  it  was  to  at¬ 
tack  the  whole  body.  Tliis  feeling  is  fast  disappearing;  in 
fact  nowadays  no  persons  are  more  pronounced  in  their  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  shortcomings  of  individual  civilians  than  other 
members  of  their  body. 

The  remedy  is  plain.  Assuming  that  the  competitive  system 
is  to  be  retained  for  first  selection,  the  selected  candidates 
should  afterwards  be  associated  together  in  college  life  for 
their  subsequent  course  of  preparation,  so  that  they  may  em¬ 
bark  on  the  public  service  with  the  same  social  and  moral 
advantages  as  the  bulk  of  those  men  possess  who  enter  upon 
what  are  termed  the  liberal  professions. 

Such  a  measure  would  appear,  from  a  speech  made  on  a 
public  occasion  a  few  months  ago  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  too  soon,  while  fortunately  there  are  no  powerful 
conflicting  interests  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  only  apparent 
difficulty  Avill  be  to  fix  on  the  place  for  this  college,  and  the  sort 
of  curriculum  to  be  pursued  by  .the  selected  candidates.  As 
to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  oriental  languages, 
law,  history,  and  |)olitical  economy  could  be  taught  as  Avell,  if 
not  better,  at  either  of  the  English  universities  than  anywhere 
else,  while  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  bringing  this  class 
of  students  within  the  traditionary  influences  of  one  of  the  old- 
established  seats  of  learning,  rather  than  in  setting  up  a  new 
institution  of  which  the  intellectual  spirit  and  moral  tone  w’ould 
have  to  be  created.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  conflicting  claims  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  sup¬ 
posing  each  to  be  desirous  of  affiliating  the  new  institution  with 
itself;  while  of  course  Trinity  College  Dublin  would  feel  itself 
aggrieved  if  either  of  the  English  universities  were  selected. 
Indeed  it  is  j)ossible  that  a  remonstrance  might  be  heard  from 
other  and  younger  institutions  at  being  cut  off  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  business  of  training  the  young  civilians.  Such 
dog-in-the-manger  like  complaints  would  not,  how'ever,  deserve 
serious  attention,  since  no  one  public  institution  has  under  the 
present  system  more  than  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  selected  candidates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  whichever 
party  may  be  in  power,  the  Government  of  the  day  wdll  have 
sufficient  firmness  and  strength  of  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
measure  without  regard  to  selfish  opposition  of  this  sort.  The 
object  in  view  is  not  to  distribute  subventions  with  equal  hand 
on  this  or  that  jdace  of  education,  or  even  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  to  secure  for  the  future 
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Indian  civilian  the  best  possible  training,  mental  and  social; 
and  this  end  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  bringing  them  all  toge¬ 
ther,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  highest  form  of  education 
the  country  offers.  These  conditions,  we  believe,  will  be  most 
completely  satisfied  by  passing  them  through  a  college  to  be 
established  at  one  of  the  English  universities.  The  greater 
prominence  given  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge  to  those 
branches  of  study  which  the  Indian  civilian  has  to  pursue, 
seems  to  justify  the  preference  being  given  to  the  former  if 
she  is  willing  to  accept  the  offer.  It  would  be  easy,  by  a 
very  moderate  adaptation  of  the  present  Oxford  curriculum, 
to  organise  an  additional  school  for  degrees,  which,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  existing  ones,  should  provide  all  the  subjects 
of  study  needful  for  this  class  of  students ;  it  would  also  be 
quite  practicable  to  arrange  that  those  who  might  desire  to 
pursue  other  branches  of  study  in  addition  to  their  special 
course,  such  as  mental  philosophy  or  the  natural  sciences  or 
mathematics,  should  be  allowed  some  credit  accordingly  in 
the  final  examinations.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail  which,  with 
other  points,  such  as  the  number  of  terms  of  residence  required 
for  graduation  and  so  forth,  could  easily  be  arranged  when  once 
the  principle  of  the  measure  is  determined  on,  but  it  would  not 
the  less  be  an  advantage  to  permit  a  certain  degree  of  latitude 
in  this  respect.  Indian  civilians  are  not  required  to  be  natu¬ 
ralists  or  mathematicians,  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
under  the  present  system  the  selected  candidates,  who  may 
perhaps  have  obtained  their  place  by  proficiency  in  these 
or  other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  practically  debarred  from 
continuing  to  pursue  their  studies  in  them  just  when  they  have 
begun  to  master  the  difficulties.  Let  us  add  that  it  would  h(r 
a  sufficient  provision  against  that  tendency  to  idleness  which 
carries  away  the  majority  of  university  students,  to  require 
every  student  of  the  Indian  College  to  take  a  high  de¬ 
gree  as  a  condition  of  qualification  for  the  public  service. 
But  the  main  point  is  to  establish  the  college.  Competition 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  there  has  been  sufficient  opportunity 
to  find  out  in  what  respects  it  fails ;  and  considering  the 
paramount  obligation  resting  on  all  concerned  to  furnish  India 
with  the  best  possible  materjal  for  her  administrators  that 
can  be  procured,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  applying 
the  needful  remedy.  No  one  indeed  seriously  believes  that 
the  existing  system  will  be  permanently  maintained,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  that  the  authorities  at  the  India  Office  should 
take  the  initiative.  Let  us  hope  that  the  same  degree  of 
promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lately 
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reformed  tlie  defective  mode  for  recruiting  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers’  Service  which  he  found  in  force  on  taking  office, 
may  now  be  exhibited  by  his  very  able  successor  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  dealing  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  the  young  Indian  civilians.  The  call  for 
reform  is  far  stronger  in  the  latter  case  than  the  former,  the 
body  to  be  dealt  with  being  a  still  more  important  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

But  next,  assuming  that  competition  of  some  sort  is  the  best 
way  of  selecting  candidates  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service, 
that  is,  as  a  merely  preliminary  test,  still  even  for  this  purpose 
the  present  form  of  examination  needs  entire  revision.  A^'hen 
we  contrast  the  expectations  formed  of  the  effect  of  establishing 
these  examinations,  with  the  actual  result,  they  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  an  egregious  failure.  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  failure 
of  the  more  sanguine  antici])ations  expressed,  that  the  current 
of  the  foremost  talent  of  the  universities  would  be  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  that,  when  the  restrictions  of  patronage  were 
removed,  the  Indian  Civil  Service  would  be  regarded  as  the 
finest  field  of  employment  for  a  working  member  of  the  middle 
classes ;  because,  although  undoubtedly  it  offers  a  noble  career, 
which  may  well  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  those  who  regard  the 
means  of  exerting  personal  influence  and  extending  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures  as  the  first  object,  since  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  position  in  life,  save  that  of  a  great  monarch  or  great 
minister,  which  offers  the  same  opportunities ;  yet  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  life  in  India  may  Avell  suffice  with  the  majority  of  men 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  a  career  at  home,  while  for 
those  of  the  first  talent  the  limited  range  of  even  the  highest 
Indian  reputation  may  naturally  deter  them  from  embracing 
a  career  in  that  country.  But  these  reasons  do  not  exj)lain 
why  scarcely  anyone  ever  comes  up  from  the  different  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  of  the  kingdom  for  these  great  prizes. 
Nearly  a  thousand  men  graduate  every  year  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  alone,  yet  practically  the  English  Univer¬ 
sities  contribute  no  candidates  to  the  competition.  After 
twenty  years’  trial,  the  result  of  instituting  this  examination, 
which  was  to  have  exerted  such  an  extraordinary  stimulus 
on  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  is  that,  as  we  learn 
from  advertisements,  one-half  of  the  successful  candidates  at 
the  late  examination  were  prepared  by  one  private  tutor.  The 
majority  of  the  remainder  Mere  prepared,  M-e  believe,  by 
another.  The  representatives  of  the  various  public  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  country  w’ho  succeeded  in  gaining 
places  M'ere  mere  Avaifs  and  strays  in  the  list. 
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The  system  is  sufficiently  condenined  by  these  facts.  We 
liave  no  wish  to  disparage  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question,  who  deserve  all  credit  for  the  intelligence  with  which 
they  have  perceived  how  the  form  of  these  examinations 
would  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  success  to  a  particular 
sort  of  educational  article,  and  the  address  and  energy  with 
which  they  have  set  about  producing  it.  But  the  fact  being 
thus,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  you  must  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  two  or  tlii-ee  particular  tutors  living  in  London — and 
practically  no  young  man  of  ordinary  talent  has  a  chance  of 
success  unless  he  does  so — obviously  amounts  to  this,  that 
however  much  the  truth  may  be  disguised  under  a  specious 
appearance  of  open  competition,  the  service  under  the  new 
conditions  has  become  just  as  much  a  monopoly  as  before.  In 
former  days  you  had  to  get  a  nomination  from  a  director ;  now 
you  have  to  s])eud  a  couple  of  years  with  one  or  other  of  the 
‘  crammers  ’  M'hose  names  are  familiar  to  the  public  through 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  papers.  The  facts  being  so, 
the  present  mockery  of  an  open  competition  stands  condemned 
by  a  mere  statement  of  them.  That  the  solemn  machinery  of 
a  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  all  its  attendant  expense, 
should  be  set  in  motion  merely  to  record  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  pupils  turned  out  by  two  or  three  private  esta¬ 
blishments,  for  this  is  what  the  examination  really  amounts  to, 
would  be  simply  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  interests 
involved. 

Such  being  the  facts,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  be  at  the 
trouble  may  easily  verify  them,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the 
reasons  for  this  extraordinary  result,  and  what  should  be 
the  remedy  ?  AVe  believe  that  both  these  questions  admit  of  a 
simple  answer.  This  competitive  examination  has  thus  become 
a  virtual  monopoly,  and  the  ‘  crammers  ’  have  been  able  to  drive 
all  other  competitors  out  of  the  field,  because  the  preparation 
for  it  involves  a  kind  of  education  utterly  different  from  any¬ 
thing  actually  ])ursued  at  any  public  instiiution,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  quite  out  of  gear  with  the  general  educational 
machinery  of  the  country.  The  sort  of  test  which  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  scheme  have  had  in  view  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  influential  promoters  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  system : — 

‘  With  the  assistance  of  Lord  JIacaiilay  and  other  eminent  men, 
we  prepared  a  scale  which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the 
scale  on  which  these  offices  [appointments  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service] 
have  been  distributed.  Tlius,  we  took  everything  we  could  think  of 
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that  a  well-educated  man  might  learn;  all  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  English ;  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe ;  we  took 
the  principal  branches  of  physical  science ;  we  took  history ;  we  took 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  taught  in  Scotland,  Oxford,  and  other 
places ;  we  took  everything,  and  gave  marks  to  each  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  at  it ;  and  under 
that  system  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fairly  to  the 
benefit  of  those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  study  might  have  been. 
Instead  of  loading  the  dice  in  favour  of  the  dead  languages,  we  gave 
them  all  a  fair  start ;  and  the  thing,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  worked 
smoothly  and  with  perfect  success.’  • 

This  plan  may  sound  well  and  have  the  appearance  of  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  parties,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only,  for  the  aim 
which  it  tends  to  encourage,  of  achieving  success  in  competi¬ 
tion  by  mediocre  performance  in  a  variety  of  different  sub¬ 
jects,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  held  in  view  at  every 
university  and  college  in  the  kingdom,  the  members  of  which 
are,  in  consequence,  practically  disqualified  from  taking  a  share 
in  the  competition.  The  whole  scheme  of  English  university 
education  is  based  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  fulness  and  accuracy  in  one  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  rather  than  moderate  proficiency  in  many ;  and  not  only 
arc  university  honours,  and  the  college  fellowships  which  are 
the  great  prizes  offered  for  success,  awarded  on  this  principle, 
but  proficiency  in  one  branch  of  studies  is  accepted  as  a 
set-off  for  deficiency  in  others.  Thus,  at  Cambridge,  a  man 
who  graduates  in  mathematical  honours  is  absolved  from  even 
the  very  moderate  examination  in  classics  and  history  required 
from  passmen  for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree.  So,  too,  the 
man  wdio  goes  out  in  classical  honours  is  not  examined  in 
mathematics.  The  same  system  obtains  at  Oxford,  where,  by 
gaining  honours  in  one  school,  the  examination  in  others  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  also  at  Dublin.  Nor  is  the  London 
University  system  opposed  to  this.  The  range  of  subjects  for 
the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  is  a  wide  one,  but  honours  are  given  in 
each  branch  of  learning  or  science  separately.  Nowhere,  except 
in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners,  do  we  find  it  attempted  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  competing  students  by  serving  up  a  miscellaneous  hotch¬ 
pot  of  every  branch  of  literature  and  science,  and  placing 
the  men  according  to  their  capacity  for  digesting  the  mixture. 

"VVe  are  not  considering  here  which  of  the  two  systems  k 
the  best.  Our  case  is  sufficiently  made  out  if  we  show  that  the 

•  Speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Eight  lion.  R.  Lowe,  M.P., 
on  Nov.  1,  1867. 
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system  of  mental  training  which  these  competitions  involve  on 
the  part  of  the  candidates  is  something  utterly  unlike  anything 
to  be  met  with  in  any  public  place  of  education;  but,  indeed, 
as  to  this  point  also,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Excellence 
in  one  pursuit  is  a  much  surer  proof  of  mental  capacity,  and 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain,  than  a  mediocre  proficiency 
in  several,  if  the  existing  system  of  bestowing  university 
honours  were  to  be  reversed,  and  the  results  recorded  with 
reference  to  aggregate  merit  in  all  the  different  schools,  then 
either  the  men  who  now  come  out  as  senior  wranglers  and 
senior  classics  would  be  nowhere,  and  the  first  place  would 
he  taken  by  some  inferior  man,  or  else  the  pursuit  of  good 
scholarship  and  the  higher  mathematics  would  be  abandoned 
in  the  struggle  for  aggregate  marks  in  a  number  of  uncon¬ 
nected  subjects.  The  point,  indeed,  need  not  be  seriously 
pursued,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  tendency  of  the  recent 
changes  made  in  the  university  curriculum  has  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  encouraging  concentration  of  attention  on  one 
class  of  studies  rather  than  the  reverse.  Time  M'as  when  the 
candidate  for  classical  honours  at  Cambridge  was  obliged 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  graduate  first  in  mathematical 
honours;  but  this  rule,  which  had  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  pursuit  of  scholarship,  by  forcing  men  to  spend 
time  on  an  uncongenial  subject  which  might  be  better  be¬ 
stowed  in  following  the  proper  bent  of  their  abilities,  was 
abolished  some  years  ago,  and  by  general  consent  the  change 
has  been  wholly  beneficial.  The  introduction  at  Oxford  of 
the  intermediate  examination  known  as  Moderations  was  a  step 
in  the  same  direction.  The  student  now  finishes  his  purely 
classical  education  when  halfway  through  his  college  course, 
and  is  thenceforward  free  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy,  the  staple  of  Oxford  teaching. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that,  admitting  this  view  of 
education  to  be  sound,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  system 
of  these  competitions  is  necessarily  opposed  to  it.  The  field 
of  subjects  included  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  one,  but  that,  it  may 
be  said,  is  provided  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  be  allowed 
a  wide  choice.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  he  should, 
therefore,  bring  up  a  large  number  of  subjects  to  the  exami¬ 
nation.  There  is  still  room  for  thoroughness  and  fulness  to 
carry  proper  weight.  Mathematics,  for  example,  have  a  high 
value  attached  to  them,  so  have  the  classics ;  why  should  not 
a  good  mathematician  or  a  good  classical  scholar  gain  a  place 
in  the  competition  by  proficiency  in  either  subject  alone  ? 

Our  answer  to  such  an  argument  would  be,  that,  in  the  first 
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place,  no  intending  candidate  could  aflford  to  run  the  risk  of 
devoting  himself  to  one  subject,  or  even  to  a  few  subjects. 
SupjX)se,  for  example,  that  1,000  marks  are  required  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  competition,  and  that  1,000  marks  are  the  full 
number  assigned  to  classics  and  mathematics  respectively.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  time  available  for  preparation  would  be 
bestowed  to  more  advantage  by  making  sure  of  500  marks  in 
each  of  the  two  subjects,  than  in  attempting  the  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task  of  getting  full  marks  in  either.  Thoroughness  and 
comjdeteness  are  what  cost  the  student  time  and  labour.  If  it 
would  take  a  certain  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  either 
subject  which  would  bring  the  candidate  500  inai’ks  in  an  exa¬ 
mination,  it  would  probably  take  him  twice  as  long  to  get  even 
750  marks  out  of  the  same  subject,  and  he  will  do  more  wisely, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  marks,  to  devote  the  extra  time  to 
acquiring  something  new,  rather  than  in  pursuing  the  first 
subject  to  completeness. 

But  further,  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the  present  test, 
a  good  mathematician,  or  even  an  eminent  mathematician, 
would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  the  competition  on  the  score 
of  his  mathematics  alone,  nor  would  an  eminent  classic  scholar, 
as  such.  The  system  stands  condemned  by  a  mere  statement 
of  this  fact,  and  that  we  have  not  overcharged  it  will  be  evident 
by  reference  to  details.  The  printed  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  show  that  on  the  average  of  years  about  1,200  marks 
must  be  obtaine<l  to  secure  a  place — that  is,  the  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  successful  candidates  usually  gains  about 
that  number.  Now  the  whole  number  of  nett  marks  assigned 
to  mathematics  is  only  1,100,  but  of  course  no  candidate  could 
ever  obtain  full  marks.  It  is  understood  that  at  Cambridge  the 
senior  wrangler  seldom  obtains  even  so  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  full  marks  assigned  to  the  papers  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos.  Those  papers  are  no  doubt  vastly  more  difficult  and 
extensive  in  range  than  the  papers  set  to  the  Indian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  candidates ;  still  a  man  must  have  unusual  powers  to  score 
nine-tenths  of  the  full  marks  allotted  even  to  these  papers,  and 
even  if  he  achieved  the  impossible  feat  of  scoring  full  marks,  ob¬ 
viously  they  Avould  not  suffice  to  procure  him  success.  In  other 
words,  a  senior  wrangler  going  straight  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumph  to  the  contest  in  Burlington  Gardens,  would  not  even 
obtain  a  place.  As  for  Oxford  men,  anyone  who  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  subjects  taken  into  the  Final  Schools 
for  the  examination  in  Uteris  kumanioribus  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  marks  allotted  for  tbe  Indian  competition,  may  satisfy 
himself  that  a  first-class  man  from  that  university  would 
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equally  run  no  chance.  To  gain  a  place  at  this  competition, 
therefore,  the  candidate  must  abandon  all  prospect  of  univer¬ 
sity  distinction  and  univereity  lines  of  teaching ;  and  this  in¬ 
volves  practically  that  he  should  give  up  a  university  career 
altogether.  One  or  two  of  the  smaller  colleges,  indeed,  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  special  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  wants 
of  intending  candidates,  but  the  system  did  not  take  root  in 
uncongenial  soil,  and  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  success  a  man 
must  leave  his  university  or  college,  in  whatever  [)art  of  the 
kingdom  it  may  be,  and  betake  himself  to  the  ‘  crammers  ’  who 
have  made  it  their  special  function  to  run  candidates  for  this 
particular  examination.  Xot  that  these  gentlemen  have  any 
special  dis[)ensation  for  imparting  knowledge,  or  that  the  art 
of  cramming,  as  the  process  is  styled,  is  peculiar  to  their 
establishments.  At  Cambridge,  Avhere  the  college  lectures  are 
of  but  little  account,  and  the  university  lectures  of  still  less, 
the  whole  training  of  candidates  for  (at  any  rate  mathematical) 
honours,  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  private  tutors  or 
‘  coaches,’  who  are  quite  equal  in  their  own  line  to  any  ‘  cram¬ 
mers  ’  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  But  the  crammers 
for  the  Indian  competition  make  it  their  special  business  to 
train  their  pupils,  not  to  acquire  special  excellence  in  any  one 
subject,  but  to  distribute  their  time  in  view  to  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  aggregate  marks  by  moderate  proficiency 
in  a  great  number  of  subjects.  This  is  the  art  which  these 
gentlemen  have  brought  to  perfection.  They  know  precisely, 
from  long  practice  and  close  observation  of  previous  examina¬ 
tions,  at  what  point  to  arrest  the  student’s  progress  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  classics,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  smattering  of  Arabic  or  Sanscrit ;  they  know  exactly  how 
small  a  knowledge  of  English  history  or  literature  >>411  suffice 
to  ‘  score ;  ’  above  all  they  know  how  marks  may  be  made  out  of 
the  natural  sciences  with  the  smallest  diversion  of  time  from 
other  studies.  Natural  science,  according  to  the  mode  of  exa¬ 
mination  here  pursued,  is  essentially  a  cram  subject,  because  it 
is  almost  imiwssible  to  distinguish  between  the  knowledge 
which  a  candidate  has  gained-  from  actual  observation  of  phe¬ 
nomena  and  that  which  he  has  picked  up  from  books,  and  also 
because  the  study  of  it  in  its  earlier  stages  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  memory  applied  to  get  up  facts.  Accordingly,  while 
every  candidate  is  prepared  in  natural  science,  he  is  not  encou¬ 
raged  to  go  far  into  it,  and  the  subject  is  usually  left  to  be 
got  up  at  the  last,  after  the  ground  has  been  made  safe  in 
other  lines.  That  it  is  thus  a  cram  subject  might  be  inferred 
from  the  published  lists  of  marks;  almost  every  candidate 
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obtains  some  marks  in  natural  science,  but  hardly  anyone 
obtains  a  high  number.  ‘  Naturals,’  to  use  the  slang  in  vogue 
at  these  establishments,  pay  better  than  anything  else  to  get  up 
in  a  hurry. 

This  explains  the  success  of  the  crammers.  It  is  not  that 
they  teach  more  or  better  than  other  people ;  or  that  they 
have  a  better  material  to  work  upon.  But  they  have  had  the 
discernment  to  perceive  that  the  nature  of  the  test,  although 
bearing  a  specious  appearance  of  fairness,  involves  really  a 
previous  education  unlike  anything  conducted  in  any  part 
of  the  w'orld,  and  they  have  laid  themselves  out  to  produce  the 
particular  educational  article  required.  Thus  monopoly  in  one 
form  has  been  abolished  only  to  reappear  in  another,  and, 
if  anything,  more  objectionable  shape. 

There  is  another  grave  objection  to  be  stated.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  competitive  examination  assumes  a  large  amount  of 
failure  as  compared  with  success;  in  fact  the  system  will  fulfil 
its  object  just  in  proportion  as  the  candidates  are  in  excess  of 
the  appointments  available.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  what 
the  eHect  must  be  of  encouraging  some  hundreds  of  young  men 
year  after  year  to  lay  themselves  out  for  a  special  course  of 
preparation,  which  in  the  case  of  the  majority  not  only  brings 
no  useful  results,  but  actually  disqualifies  them  for  seeking 
other  means  of  livelihood  ?  If  a  university  student  tries  for  a 
fellowship  and  fails,  he  is  at  any  rate  no  Avorse  off  than  before  ; 
there  has  been  no  disturbance  in  the  course  of  his  education ; 
he  still  proceeds  to  his  degree,  and  enters  on  the  business  of 
life  with  all  the  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  attaching 
to  a  university  career.  But  the  prestige  attaching  to  residence 
with  a  crammer,  culminating  in  failure  at  a  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  is  not  of  a  sort  to  be  useful  to  anybody.  A  young 
man  Avho  has  gone  up  to  this  contest  and  failed,  often  in  fact 
finds  himself  as  it  were  stranded  on  the  shore  of  life  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  with  a  cargo  of  knoAvledge  unsaleable  at 
any  port  but  that  which  he  has  failed  to  make.  If  only  on  this 
account  the  test  should  obviously  be  framed  in  harmony  with 
the  general  system  of  education  obtaining  in  the  country,  so 
that  the  candidates  may  not  be  forced  to  exchange  the  healthy 
influences  of  public  school  and  university  for  special  training 
w'ith  a  crammer,  and,  if  they  fail,  may  not  find  themselves 
throAvn  out  of  the  race  of  life.  A  young  man  should  no  more 
be  required  to  throw  himself  out  of  educational  gear  in  order 
to  prepare  for  this  competition,  than  if  he  were  competing  for 
any  open  university  scholarship. 

W e  trust  it  has  now  been  made  plain  that,  even  as  a  mode  of 
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competition,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  ulterior  influence 
on  the  public  service,  the  present  system  has  been  attended 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  while  the  reader  will  perhaps 
anticipate  the  suggestion  we  have  to  make  for  a  remedy.  One 
obvious  mode  of  improvement  would  be  to  restrict  each  candi¬ 
date’s  choice  of  subjects  to  two  or  three,  instead  of  allowing  him 
to  range  at  will  over  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  in  addition  the  mode  of  allotting  marks  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  encourage  the  candidates  to  aim  at  excellence 
in  one  subject,  rather  than  at  gaining  a  superficial  knowledge  in 
more  than  one.  A  small  step  Avas  made  in  this  last  direction 
a  few  years  ago,  Avhen  the  plan,  still  we  believe  in  force,  Avas 
introduced  of  deducting  150  marks  from  those  gained  by  each 
candidate  in  every  subject  he  takes  up.  Thus,  supposing  one 
candidate  to  score  151  marks  in  each  of  two  subjects,  and 
another  302  marks  in  one  subject  only,  their  gross  marks  Avill 
be  the  same,  but  their  nett  marks  Avill  be  2  and  152  marks 
respectively,  and  the  candidate  Avho  took  up  one  subject  only 
Avould  gain  an  advantage.  This  change  therefore  Avas  good  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  repay  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  labour  and  talent  expended  in  attaining  to  finish 
and  thoroughness  in  his  Avork,  it  Avould  be  necessary  that  in 
all  cases  of  special  merit  being  displayed  in  a  subject,  extra 
marks  should  be  added  on  as  a  rcAvard,  in  a  percentage  increas¬ 
ing  in  a  geometric  ratio  to  the  marks  gained.  But  these 
changes  Avould  be  complicated  in  practice,  and  after  all  would  be 
merely  tinkering  up  an  unsound  system.  The  obviously  need¬ 
ful  reform  is  to  recast  entirely  the  mode  of  examination  into 
the  shape  Avhich  has  been  found  to  succeed  everywhere  else. 
When  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  seeks  to  attract 
talent  Avithin  its  Avails  by  inviting  competitors  for  its  felloAA’- 
ships,  it  does  not  mix  up  a  mess  of  mathematics  and  languages 
and  physical  sciences,  and  select  those  candidates  who  can  swal- 
loAv  most  largely  of  the  compound — but  it  elects  one  felloAv  for 
proficiency  in  classics,  another  for  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
a  third  for  proficiency  in  natural  science,  and  so  on.  Thus 
each  member  of  the  corporation  represents  excellence  in  some 
special  department.  This  is  the  common-sense  plan  Avhich 
should  be  noAv  adopted  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion.  The  mixed  examination  should  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  appointments  to  be  competed  for  arbitrarily  distri¬ 
buted — a  certain  number  for  proficiency  in  classics,  some  for 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  some  for  natural  science,  some 
for  philosophy,  and  so  on — bearing  in  mind  that  the  practical 
value,  for  the  civilian’s  profession,  of  the  particular  subject  a 
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competitor  brings  up,  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  that 
the  different  branches  of  English  education  should  be  fairly 
represented. 

With  the  inauguration  of  this  change  will  be  sounded  the 
knell  of  the  cramming  system  with  all  its  vicious  consequences, 
and  the  competition  for  this  great  branch  of  the  public  service 
will  be  established  in  sympathetic  communication  with  all  that 
is  best  and  healthiest  in  English  education.  One  result  will 
probably  be  an  apparent  falling  off‘  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
natural:  sciences,  but  it  will  be  apparent  only.  Natural 
science,  as  now  taken  up  at  these  examinations,  is,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  essentially  a  cram  subject,  the  last  thing 
got  up  in  a  hurry  with  a  view  to  score.  But  if  a  certain 
number  of  appointments  were  set  apart  for  proficiency  in 
the  natural  sciences,  then  the  study  of  them  would  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  candidates  who  selected  that  test  in  a  tho¬ 
rough  manner,  while  their  knowledge  might  be  thoroughly 
tested.  This  is  not  done  at  present,  indeed,  in  any  subject. 
The  programme  of  examination  looks  formidable  as  a  Avhole, 
but  that  is  because  it  includes  such  a  great  diversity  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  candidates  to  choose  from :  the  time  allotted  to 
each  is  in  reality  quite  insufficient  for  a  proper  test.  For 
example,  while  the  examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge  extends  over  nine  days,  the  mathfematical  part  of 
this  examination  occupies  only  two,  while  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  are  disposed  of  in  one.  If  the  examinations  in  each 
subject  were  separated,  as  we  propose,  each  of  them  could  be 
extended  over  a  week  or  more  without  inconvenience. 

M  e  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make  before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  subject.  The  limit  of  age,  twenty -one  years,  fixed 
for  the  candidate,  is  either  too  high  or  too  low.  It  would 
pi'event  him  in  most  cases  from  graduating  at  a  university 
l)efore  he  goes  up,  while  the  special  nature  of  the  subsequent 
coui*se  prevents  him  from  remaining  at  the  university,  in  the 
rare  cases  of  a  successful  candidate  being  a  university  student. 
So  long  therefore  as  the  test  of  selection  continues  to  be  a 
single  examination,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  raise  the 
limit  of  age ;  and  the  form  of  test  being  also  altered  in  the  way 
we  have  proposed,  candidates  would  then  be  able  to  come  up 
straight  from  the  Senate  House  or  Final  Schools  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  Oxford,  or  the  London  University  degree  examina¬ 
tion,  without  undergoing  any  further  preparation.  So  soon, 
liQwever,  as  an  Indian  Civil  Service  College  shall  be  established, 
then  the  age  for  the  entrance  competition  should  be  reduced  to 
that  at  which  young  men  ordinarily  leave  school  for  the  uni- 
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versity,  so  that  there  need  be  no  interruption  to  their  pros¬ 
pects  or  course  in  life  through  failure.  If  successful,  they 
would  enter  the  new  college,  graduating  in  the  special  course  » 

laid  down  for  it.  If  unsuccessful,  they  would  enter  themselves  j 

at  some  other  college,  or  be  free  to  embark  in  another  calling. 

No  time  would  have  been  lost  iu  the  race  of  life.  Let  us  add 
that  the  competition  for  the  service  will  be  severe  just  in  pro- 
])ortion  as  the  age  is  reduced,  because  young  men  Avill  be 
attracted  to  it  before  they  have  been  drawn  oft'  to  other  lines, 
and  before  ambition  for  higher  aims  and  a  career  at  home  has 
been  developed  by  a  discovery  of  latent  powers. 

TIic  remarks  which  we  have  here  offered  regarding  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  competition  are  applicable  in  great  part 
to  the  other  competitions  now  in  vogue  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  service.  For  many  years  past  admission  to 
'NVoolwich  has  been  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  crammers, 
rendering  it  necessary  that  boys  intended  for  the  Artillery  or 
Engineers  should  be  transferred,  a  year  or  so  before  the  time 
of  competition,  from  the  public  schools  to  places  which,  to  say 
the  least,  parents  would  not  have  selected  on  any  grounds  of 
health,  comfort,  economy,  or  moral  excellence;  but  which 
flourished  simply  and  solely  because  they  were  the  only 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy.  AVhy  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  should 
have  arisen ;  why  there  should  be  this  total  disconnexion 
between  the  general  education  of  the  country  and  its  military 
schools — for  the  same  thing  held  good  in  great  measure  of 
Sandhurst — and  lads  intended  for  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
army  should  be  forced  to  exchange  the  healthy  atmosphere  of 
public  school  life  for  one  or  other  of  these  private  cramming 
establishments,  where  either  the  discipline  was  of  a  sort  only 
suited  for  children,  or  there  was  no  discipline  at  all — are  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  answei’ed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Education  in  their  report  published  in  18G9.  The  entrance 
examination  for  Woolwich  was  of  a  purely  technical  character, 
including  subjects  not  usually  taught  at  schools,  and  excluding 
those  which  are  taught ;  hence  a  course  of  special  preparation 
became  absolutely  necessary.  In  consequence  of  that  report, 
however,  the  form  of  examination  has  undergone  a  radical 
change,  and  is  now  based  on  the  principle  of  testing  the  can¬ 
didates’  knowledge,  not  in  technical  subjects  which  can  be 
better  acquired  afterwards,  but  in  the  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion  usually  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  country ;  and  it 
should  be  now  possible  for  any  lad  of  fair  ability  to  gain  a 
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place  in  the  W oolwich  comj)etition  direct  from  the  upper  forms 
of  any  good  public  school.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding 
this  very  sensible  reform,  the  cramming  system  continues  to 
flourish,  and  indeed  has  received  an  extraordinary  impetus 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  from  the 
examinations  instituted  for  the  Army  Control  Department, 
and  the  Indian  Telegraph  and  Forest  Departments,  and  still 
more  from  the  last  and  greatest  measure  in  the  same  line,  the 
throwing  open  of  commissions  in  all  branches  of  the  army  to 
public  competition  ;  how  numerous  are  the  nets  now  spread  to 
catch  intending  candidates  of  all  sorts  may  be  seen  from  the 
advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Now  the  strength 
of  the  general  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  English  public 
school  system  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  which  that  system  has  exhibited  of  late  years  ;  the  large 
number  of  new  public  schools  which  have  been  established, 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  older  institutions,  and  filled  almost 
as  fast  as  built  with  their  three,  or  four,  or  five  hundred  boys 
apiece.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  great  field  for  education, 
the  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  state,  should  be  left  to 
an  inferior  agency,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
success  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  discipline  of  public  schools 
is  the  best  for  boys,  and  if  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  great  schools  of 
England  in  country  situations  are  sound  ones,  how  comes  it 
that  there  should  be  this  divorce  between  those  schools  and 
this  great  branch  of  education,  and  that  aspirants  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools 
just  when  school  influence  is  greatest  and  school  discipline 
most  needed,  to  be  mewed  up  in  small  suburban  houses,  or  left 
to  their  own  devices  in  London  lodgings  ?  So  long  as  the  cram¬ 
ming  system  w’as  confined  to  preparation  for  Woolwich  the  evil 
was  not  very  apparent.  The  primary  object  of  the  public 
schools  Avas  to  ])repare  boys  for  the  universities,  Avhile  those 
Avho  entered  the  army  in  other  than  its  so-called  scientific 
branches  required  little  or  no  preparation  at  all,  so  that  the 
crammers  had  but  a  limited  range  of  action  ;  but  now  that  the 
field  of  competition  has  been  enlarged  till  it  embraces  almost 
the  Avhole  public  service,  military  as  Avell  as  civil,  the  question 
has  to  be  asked,  Avhether  this  estrangement  between  public 
school  life  and  one  great  and  increasingly  important  branch  of 
education  is  to  be  maintained  any  longer,  and  whether  the  bad 
side  of  cramming — that  is,  the  teaching  of  boys  in  small  private 
establishments,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  not  responsible  to 
the  public  or  anyone  else,  and  where  there  is  no  recognised 
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standard  of  either  manners  or  morals — Avliether  this  feature  of 
the  cramming  system  cannot  be  abolished  ? 

One  reason  why  cramming,  as  thus  understood,  flourishes  is 
no  doubt  the  force  of  habit,  A  pi’Dinising  candidate  is  sent  to  a 
crammer  in  order  to  make  sure  of  success,  which  the  crammer 
gets  the  credit  of ;  whereas  the  boy  might  have  done  eipially  well 
had  he  stayed  at  school :  thus  the  system  tends  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Still  this  does  not  altogether  explain  the  cause  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  fact  is  that  while  in  these  ])rivate  establishments 
there  is  usually  little  means  of,  or  incentive  to  amusement,  the 
idle  element  also  of  the  schools  is  not  present.  The  majority 
of  boys  at  a  public  school  find  themselves  there  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  have  no  particular  object  in  view  to  work 
for ;  they  therefore  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  no  more  than  they 
are  absolutely  made  to  do.  The  ])upils  at  a  crammer's,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  all  a  definite  aim  held  before  them.  Further, 
the  hours  appropriated  to  study  are  much  longer,  the  classes 
are  smaller,  while  lastly,  and  herein  lies  no  doubt  the  main 
secret  of  success,  the  puf)!!  gets  a  great  deal  more  individual 
teaching.  Our  {jublic  school  system,  under  Avhich  large  classes 
ai’e  necessary  to  supply  the  large  j)rofits  customary  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  admit,  it  may  be,  of  a  good  deal  of  learning,  but  very 
little  teacbing.  F urther,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  scope 
of  that  teaching  is  too  limited.  If  then  the  public  schools  are 
to  take  their  share  in  this  work,  they  must  give  more  time  to 
teaching  and  teach  more  things.  Xor  is  it  a  question  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  thoroughness  in  what  is  now  taught.  Anyone  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  required 
from  a  pass-man  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  be  aware 
what  an  extremely  insufficient  occupation  it  supplies  for  the 
ten  years  or  so  of  time  ostensibly  given  to  jn-eparation,  how 
limited  is  the  range  of  subjects,  and  how  small  the  amount  of 
knowledge  gained  within  those  limits.  University  teachers 
fnay  reply  that  if  the  standard  is  low',  it  is  at  any  rate  high 
enough  for  those  who  have  to  pass  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
proportion  of  failures,  failures  due  to  the  ignorance  and  im¬ 
perfect  preparation  of  many  of  the  men  coming  up  from  t^ie 
public  schools.  The  masters  of  the  public  schools  might 
retort  that  they  cannot  raise  the  standard  of  school  work, 
because  that  of  the  univei'sltics  is  so  low.  That  standard,  they 
may  say,  necessarily  regulates  the  course  of  public  school 
education,  because  the  majority  of  boys  who  go  on  to  the 
universities  are  not  influenced  by  the  w'ish  to  take  honours,  or 
even  to  acquire  a  decent  education.  With  them  the  love  of 
learning  for  its  ow’n  sake  is  wholly  non-existent.  Their  object 
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is  simply  to  scrape  through  the  university  with  as  little  labour 
as  possible,  and  they  cannot  be  got  to  work  beyond  the  point 
necessary  for  achieving  a  degree,  any  more  than  the  level  of  a 
cistern  can  be  kept  above  that  of  the  waste-pipe. 

AVe  are  of  course  not  speaking  here  of  the  young  men  who 
go  up  from  the  higher  forms  of  the  public  schools,  and  who 
have  in  effect  reached  the  B.A.  standard  before  they  get  to 
the  university,  but  of  the  much  larger  number  who  pass  on 
from  school  without  having  got  out  of  the  lower  forms.  And, 
in  this  controversy,  of  Avhich  the  sound  has  so  often  lately 
come  across  the  public  eai*,  we  conceive  that  the  university 
has  the  worse  case  of  the  two.  In  truth,  nothing  about 
university  life  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
efforts  and  the  high  aims  of  the  few,  and  the  culture  and 
solid  result  achieved  by  them — a  minority,  it  must  in  fairness 
be  said,  constantly  increasing — and  the  utter  uselessness  of  it 
to  the  many.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  academic 
terms  occupy  less  than  half  the  year,  and  during  term  time  the 
hours  devoted  to  study  are  but  the  merest  fraction  of  the  day  ? 
That  the  appellation  of  reading  man  should  be  applied  to  the 
students  of  exceptional  aims  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  satire  on  the 
university  system,  which  is  in  fact,  for  the  many,  nothing  but 
legalised  idleness,  the  most  ])recious  years  of  a  man’s  life  in 
too  many  cases  utterly  wasted. 

The  reform  to  be  effective  must,  therefore,  come  from  above  ; 
but  the  public  schools  should  not  wait  for  this,  if  the  education 
of  our  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  is  not  to  slip 
out  of  their  hands.  A  good  example  has  indeed  already  been 
set  in  this  matter.  Cheltenham  and  AVellington  Colleges  have 
for  some  years  past  shown  that  thorough  preparation  for  the 
various  tests  we  have  had  under  notice  is  quite  com])atible  with 
the  conditions  of  public  school-life;  the  younger  institutions 
of  Clifton  and  Haileybury  are  following  in  the  same  line,  re¬ 
cognising  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  new  professions  and 
diverging  roads  of  employment,  the  sole  object  of  a  public 
school  should  not  be  to  prepare  boys  for  the  universities,  which 
a  large  number  of  them  are  not  destined  to  enter ;  and  the  so- 
called  ‘  modern  departments  ’  are  in  course  of  development  in 
other  schools,  of  both  older  and  newer  foundation.  But  there 
are  still  many  large  schools,  at  which  while  there  is  no  gua¬ 
rantee  that  a  boy  in  the  lower  forms  shall  gain  more  than  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  he  shall  know  nothing  else.  And,  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  the  reform  really  needed  is 
that  there  should  be  more  of  both  teaching  and  learning  at 
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all  schools,  whether  in  the  classical  or  modern  sides;  in  this 
respect  the  system  of  the  crammers  may  be  imitated  >vith 
entire  advantage.  New  subjects  of  study  need  not  replace 
existing  ones,  but  only  existing  idleness.  Just  as  people  Avho 
have  nothing  to  occupy  them  in  life  manage  to  spread  out 
that  nothing  over  the  whole  day,  while  men  of  business  find 
leisure  for  other  jmrsuits,  so  there  is  abundant  time  at  most 
j)ublic  schools  to  teach  other  things  without  teaching  less  of 
the  things  taught  already.  ]SIost  boys  are  not  long  enough  at 
work,  and  while  nominally  at  work  are  not  really  doing  any¬ 
thing.  To  the  majority,  moreover,  the  introduction  of  new 
subjects  for  study  would  act  as  an  incentive  rather  than  an 
interruption  to  work.  The  ])rospect  before  them  of  so  many 
years  to  be  sj>ent  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  long  time 
given  and  the  narrow  range  of  scholarship  to  be  covered  at  the 
end  of  it,  must  often  at  present  tend  to  destroy  what  little  zeal 
for  study  was  there  before ;  to  extend  that  range  should  not 
interfere  with  what  is  done  already,  but  rather  act  as  a 
stimulant.  All  this,  indeed,  has  been  repeatedly  said  already 
by  the  advocates  of  educational  reform ;  that  while  the 
boys  who  display  special  talent  for  classical  studies  may 
be  left  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  the  acquisition  of 
scholarship,  the  gi’eat  majority  of  boys  who  Avill  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  become  good  scholars  may  be  taught  a  great  many 
other  useful  things  Avithout  any  sensible  diminution  of  AA’hat 
they  learn  already.  The  course  of  education  at  public  schools 
must,  no  doubt,  be  influenced  chiefly  by  the  preparation  needed 
for  the  universities  ;  but  the  proportion  of  public  school  boys 
AA’ho  are  not  destined  for  the  universities  groAV's  ever  larger, 
Avhile  for  one  great  profession,  the  army,  a  test  has  noAV  been 
imposed  AA'here  none  existed  before,  and  if  the  public  schools 
are  not  to  lose  their  hold  over  the  supply,  it  behoves  them  to 
alter  their  plans  betimes.  Eton  especially,  always  conspicuous 
for  the  high  standard  of  idleness  maintained  there,  has  been 
Avont  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  Avhen  educational  reform  Avas 
discussed.  But  if  under  the  neAV  system  it  continues  to  be 
necessary  for  young  men  to  transfer  themselves  from  Eton  to  a 
cramming  tutor  in  order  to  enter  the  Guards  or  the  Line,  Eton 
Avill  be  more  discredited  than  by  any  of  the  other  shortcomings 
which  have  been  alleged  against  her. 

In  all  the  foregoing  remarks  Ave  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  principle  of  open  competition  will  be  maintained,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.  The  time  has  perhaps  not  yet  come  when 
a  reaction  of  public  sentiment  may  be  expected  as  regards  its 
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application  to  the  different  branches  of  the  service  we  have  had 
under  consideration,  in  which  the  appointments  are  numerous 
and  competition  keen.  But  the  principle  has  quite  lately  been 
extended  to  nearly  the  whole  English  Civil  Service,  under 
entirely  new  conditions,  and  a  protest  may  here  be  recorded 
against  the  change,  before  the  mischief  of  the  plan  has  become 
fully  developed.  The  appointments  to  be  filled  up  in  this  way 
may  be  I'oughly  divided  into  two  main  classes :  the  one  com- 
jjrising  those  in  the  higher  public  offices,  the  vacancies  in 
which  are  comparatively  few ;  and  the  other  and  vastly  more 
numerous  one,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  posts  in  various 
subordinate  offices  and  departments,  as  to  which  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  while  a  very  moderate  standard  of  qualification  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  men  of  talent  would  in  most  cases  be 
absolutely  out  of  place ;  that  at  any  rate  talent  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  comj)ared  with  respectability,  which  is  the  really 
essential  qualification.  Now  the  popular  notion  that  the 
extension  of  the  princljde  of  competition  is  a  great  triumph  of 
the  popular  cause,  we  believe  to  be  a  complete  mistake.  The 
persons  most  eager  to  abolish  patronage  have  been  those  who 
possessed  it.  One  reason  for  the  I’eadiness  exhibited  by 
ministers  to  disburden  themselves  of  the  load  is,  no  doubt,  that 
which  has  been  often  stated,  that  the  dispensers  of  patronage 
offend  more  people  than  they  gratify,  a  probable  truth  as 
regards  the  relations  between  a  minister  sitting  for  a  borough 
and  the  supporters  who  want  nominations  to  the  public  offices 
for  their  sons ;  but  the  real  cause  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  competitive  system  has  been  embraced,  is  that  public  men 
as  a  rule  are  simply  indifferent  to  patronage — patronage,  that  is, 
which  cannot  be  made  ai)plicable  to  their  own  immediate  friends 
or  relations.  A  prime  minister  may  appreciate  the  power  of 
selecting  an  Indian  viceroy  from  among  the  members  of  his 
government  or  his  personal  friends,  and  to  a  chancellor  or 
chief  justice  the  privilege  of  distributing  the  small  posts  about 
his  court  among  sons  and  nephews  whose  only  qualification 
consists  in  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  is  no  doubt  highly 
relished  ;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  power  of 
selection  in  these  cases.  Competition  is  to  be  applied  only  to 
the  class  of  appointments  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
would  have  to  be  bestowed  on  applicants  in  whom  the  donor 
can  have  no  personal  interest,  and  by  this  substitution  he 
escapes  from  the  necessity  of  refusing  favours  to  his  friends  or 
constituents,  still  more  of  taking  the  trouble  needful  for 
making  a  proper  selection. 

The  efiect  of  filling  up  the  higher  departments  of  the  Civil 
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Service  by  open  competition  is  to  reproduce  in  another  form 
the  very  evil  which  the  measure  was  intended  to  guard 
against.  The  charge  alleged  against  the  system  of  nomina¬ 
tion  by  ministers  to  the  public  service  was,  not  that  it  gave  an 
insntticiency  of  able  men  for  the  higher  posts  of  the  permanent 
Civil  Service,  nor  even  that  the  general  level  of  ability  was  too 
low.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  mass  of  persons  employed  in 
our  public  offices  is  not  of  a  soi*t  to  need  conspicuous  ability 
for  its  performance,  and  it  is  very  much  more  conducive  to  a 
healthy  tone  in  the  public  service  that  the  men  of  exceptional 
ability  shoidd  be  found  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  number 
of  posts  which  demand  exceptional  ability  for  their  performance, 
than  that  the  government  offices  should  be  crowded  with 
persons  too  finely  organised  to  be  content  with  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  rouHne  work,  and  all  ])ressing  forward  for  the 
vacancies  in  the  higher  posts.  The  complaint  which  used 
to  be  made,  and  made  justly,  was,  that  men  were  occasion¬ 
ally  appointed  to  the  public  service  by  nomination  who  were 
unfit  for  any  work  whatever.  Yet  this  is  just  what  may 
happen  under  the  system  which  replaces  it.  In  the  attempt 
to  cure  one  evil  another  has  been  produced  of  equal  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  fact  is,  that  neither  mode  of  appointment 
provides,  of  itself,  a  complete  guarantee  of  fitness.  Nomination 
fails  on  the  score  of  brains,  competition  on  the  score  of 
character ;  for  the  sort  of  testimonial  on  this  head  furnished  by 
the  candidate’s  referees,  often  themselves  quite  unknown  and 
irresponsible  persons,  proves  nothing  as  to  many  essential 
conditions  of  character.  Among  the  Irishmen  who  are  now 
pressing  forward  in  shoals  for  places  in  this  competition,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  number  of  Fenians  or  men  who  are 
rebels  at  heart  from  obtaining  places  ;  they  have  only  to  keep 
their  political  opinions  out  of  the  essays  they  are  called  on  to 
write  at  the  preliminary  examination.  Some  people  may  say, 
why  not  Fenians  as  well  as  anybody  else?  why  should  any 
class  of  citizens  be  excluded  from  the  public  service  so  long  as 
they  conduct  themselves  properly  ?  But  this  is  obviously  to 
lay  down  a  false  canon.  The  public  service  is  not  something 
to  which  the  public  have  any  claim,  but  it  is  something  which 
those  who  govern  the  country  are  bound  in  the  public  interests 
to  maintain  in  the’  highest  possible  efficiency ;  and  this  con¬ 
dition  will  not  be  satisfied  if  persons  politically  disaffected 
obtain  admission  to  it,  or  others,  as  to  whose  respectability 
little  more  is  really  known  than  they  have  not  undergone 
penal  servitude.  The  fact  is,  the  selection  of  fit  persons  to 
serve  the  State  is  one  of  the  natural  duties  incumbent  on 
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statesmen,  and  in  this  sense  the  surrender  of  patronage  is 
sira])ly  a  form  of  political  cowardice. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  combining  the  two 
needful  conditions.  By  all  means  have  an  examination  for 
admission,  but  let  the  right  to  aj)pear  at  this  examination  be 
conferred  by  nomination.  AVith  independent  connnissioners  to 
enforce  them  there  need  be  no  relaxation  of  tests ;  and  if  it  be 
alleged  that  pressure  would  be  put  on  the  examiners  to  pass 
unfit  candidates,  and  that  the  task  of  rejecting  the  nominees 
of  the  Government  for  particular  posts  would  be  too  invidious 
for  the  connnissioners  to  enforce,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved 
in  a  perfectly  simple  way.  It  wt)ukl  be  quite  easy  to  arrange 
that  the  nominations  should  be  in  excess  of  the  available  ap¬ 
pointments,  as  now  obtains  with  respect  to  naval  cadetships, 
so  as  to  create  a  limited  competition  ;  and  also,  that  instead  of 
separate  nominations  being  given  to  every  vacancy,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  branches  of  the  public  service  should  be  grouped  together 
in  appropriate  classes,  and  the  vacancies  in  them  filled  up 
periodically,  one  examination  taking  the  place  of  many.  Thus 
a  minister,  instead  of  nominating  to  a  particular  office,  would 
nominate  to  a  branch  of  the  service ;  it  would  rest  with  the 
nominee  to  earn  his  place  in  it,  by  passing  a  creditable  exami¬ 
nation,  and  he  would  have  his  choice  of  the  appointments 
available  in  the  order  of  standing.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  a  case  of  success  or  absolute  failure,  except  with  regard  to 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  all  the  good  effects  of 
competition  woidd  be  secured  without  its  drawbacks.  Let  us 
add  that  a  test  examination  of  this  sort  will  fulfil  the 
main  object  in  view — which  is  not  of  securing  men  for  the 
public  service  who  will  be  most  immediately  useful,  by  having 
undergone  a  special  training  for  the  examination,  but  men 
who  are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  prove  the  most  useful — just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  free  from  technicalities,  and  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  subjects  ordinarily  comprised  in  the  course  of 
education  of  the  classes  from  among  whom  the  nominees  are 
selected.  A  good  raw  material  is  of  much  more  value  than 
an  inferior  article  with  a  polished  veneer  laid  on  by  a  cramming 
master. 

A  modification  in  this  new  mode  of  appointment  to  the 
English  Civil  Service  appears  to  us  to  be  as  urgently  needed  as 
that  which  we  have  already  urged  should  be  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  Indian  administrators,  because  if 
the  opinion  of  those  is  worth  anything  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging,  the  so-called  reform  is  already  pro¬ 
ducing  a  distinct  degeneration  in  its  character.  Open  com- 
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petition  may  produce  independence,  but  it  also  generates  other 
qualities  not  so  admirable..  The  nominee  civil  servant  had 
received  his  appointment  as  an  act  of  favour,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  valuable  gift  for  which  he  had  given  no  consideration  in 
return,  lie  entered  the  service,  therefoi-e,  with  feelings  of 
gratitude.  With  the  man  who  gains  his  place  by  competition, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  a  very  plainly  manifested 
feeling  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  contract  to  which  one  party 
has  contributed  a  valuable  commodity — his  brains,  accompanied 
by  a  ready  disposition  to  discover  supj)osed  breaches  of  the  spirit 
of  the  contract,  and  generally  a  carping,  discontented  habit  of 
mind.  This  change  is  to  be  noticed  very  plainly  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Avhicli  now  contains  an  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  discontented  men,  disposed  to  take  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  talents  evinced  by  success  in  a  competition,  and  to  fancy 
that  they  have  thrown  themselves  away.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  shortcomings  of  the  civilian  of  the  old  school,  he  at 
any  rate  was  usually  properly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
good  fortune,  being  quite  aware  that  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  do  as  well  in  any  other  line,  and  that  in  fact  the 
service  was  his  best  friend.  The  same  change  of  feeling  is 
now  beginning  to  make  itself  apparent  in  the  home  Civil 
Service,  where  it  tends  more  than  any  other  cause  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  deterioration  in  the  public  spirit  of  the  body  which 
those  who  have  good  opportunities  of  judging  j)erceive  and 
deplore.  Yet  the  remedy  is  plain  and  simple.  If  the  con¬ 
siderations  Ave  have  offered  are  of  any  value,  it  should  be 
possible  to  retain  all  that  is  good  in  competition  while  weeding 
the  system  of  the  more  patent  defects  which  now  deface  it. 
We  submit  that  to  carry  this  out  would  constitute  a  real  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  states¬ 
man  of  our  time. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  SouM:  Pas  VerhHltniss  turn  Staat  und  Kirche. 
Tubingen:  1873. 

2.  Die  Grenzen  zwischcu  Kirche  und  Staat.  \’on  Dr.  E. 
Fuikdueug.  Tubingen:  1872. 

3.  Staat  und  Kirche.  Betrachtuiiffen  zur  Page  Peutschlands 
in  der  Gegenwurt.  Von  F.  Fahui.  Gotha:  1872. 

4.  Die  Stcllung  der  deutschen  Staatsregierungen  yegendher  den 
Beschiussen  des  Vatikanischen  Concils.  Von  P.  IllNSClllUS. 
Berlin:  1871. 

5.  Der  Katholicismus  und  der  moderne  Staat.  Berlin  :  1873. 

6.  Die  preussischen  Kirchengesetze.  Ilerausgegeben  von  K. 
IlOEIXGlIAUS.  1873. 

IF  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  princes  and  statesmen  assembled 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  any  one  had  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  before  two  generations  should  have  passed  away, 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  would  stand 
foremost  among  great  public  interests,  such  a  projdiecy  would 
])robably  have  been  met  by  the  incredulous  smile  of  those  who 
then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  philosophy  of  1815 
considered  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  it  looked  down  with  a  feeling  approaching  con¬ 
tempt  ui*on  the  dogmatic  quarrels  of  former  ages,  and,  proud 
of  its  enlightened  belief  in  God,  virtue,  and  immortality,  as¬ 
sured  the  world  that  the  old  leaven  of  religious  controversy  had 
lost  its  force.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  Reformation  seemed 
to  have  run  to  waste  in  the  sands  of  a  shallow  rationalism, 
whilst  only  the  living  brooklets  of  dissenting  communities  bore 
witness  to  the  force  of  the  Gos]»el ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  opposed  to  Protestantism  a  bold  and  not 
unsuccessful  resistance,  seemed  by  its  long  duration  to  be  itself 
exhausted.  It  had  been  unable  to  j)revent  the  encroachments 
of  absolute  rulers  such  as  Joseph  II.,  Pombal,  and  ^liranda 
upon  its  domain ;  it  had  been  compelled  to  destroy  its  own  most 
powerful  instrument,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  it  had  been 
hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  owed 
its  restoration  merely  to  the  good-n  ill  of  Xapoleon,  whilst  he 
held  the  Pope  in  chains  and  sent  the  noblest  members  of  the 
Church  to  Vincennes.  How  could  such  a  Church  become 
dangerous  to  a  powerful  modern  State  ?  AV"hy  should  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  be  afraid  to  restore  the  temj)oral  power 
of  the  Chief  of  ihat  Church,  who  had  preferred  captivity  to 
obeying  Napoleon’s  imperious  command  to  declare  war  against 
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heretical  England,  j)rotesting  that  his  office  was  one  of  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men  ?  Indeed,  so  little  Avas  any  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  intolerant  practices  of  former  ages  apprehended, 
that  the  non-Catholic  PoAvers,  England,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
AA'ere  the  chief  promoters  of  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII.,  little 
imagining  AA’hat  difficulties  they  Avere  preparing  for  themselves 
in  Ireland,  Poland,  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Prussia.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  restoi’cd  Pope  Avas  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jesuits,  Avhose  existence  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
declared  incompatible  Avith  the  true  and  lasting  peace  of  the 
Church  (Papal  lireve  of  July  21,  1773),  Avhilst  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy  the  Ultramontane  party  became  all-poAverful 
in  Church  and  State.  Xevertheless  the  liberals  of  all  Pro¬ 
testant  countries,  faithful  to  their  OAvn  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  toleration,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  remove 
all  civil  disabilities  to  Avhicli  Catholics  still  Avere  subjected, 
maintaining  that  the  jtrogrcss  of  liberty  and  civilisation  Avould 
be  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  attem2)t  at  re-establishing  the 
dark  poAvers  of  superstition,  intolerance,  and  priestcraft. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  time  to  destroy  these  fond 
illusions,  and  to  re-assert  the  great  truth,  attested  by  all 
history,  that  religious  passion  is  for  good  and  evil  the  strongest 
moral  power  of  humanity.  It  Avas  from  sheer  exhaustion  that 
after  the  desperate  struggle  which  folloAved  the  Reformation, 
in  Avhich  neither  of  the  combatants  had  been  able  to  crush  its 
.adversary,  religious  quarrels  seemed  to  be  allayed,  but  only 
the  utter  religious  barrenness  of  that  epoch  could  engender 
the  belief  that  henceforth  ])hilosopby  Avas  to  take  the  place  of 
faith.  In  1758  Horace  Walpole  might  AArite  in  his  flippant 
Avay,  ‘  There  Avere  no  religious  combustibles  in  the  temper  of 
‘  the  times.  Popery  and  Protestantism  seemed  at  a  stand.  The 
‘  modes  of  Christianity  Avere  exhausted  and  could  not  furnish 
‘  novelty  enough  to  fix  attention.’  What  Avould  he  have  said 
if  a  century  later  he  had  Avitnessed  the  Ritualist  movement,  and 
seen  the  first  Catliolic  peers  of  England  head  a  procession  to  a 
sanctuary  Avhere  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  tAvo  centuries 
ago  to  a  French  peasant  girl  ?  In  the  same  measure  as  this 
period  of  exhaustion  gave  Avay  to  ncAV  life  in  the  Church  the 
poAvers  of  positive  religious  belief  reasserted  their  force,  and 
Avith  the  progress  of  this  movement  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  has  again  become  the  great  question  of  the  age. 
And  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Wherever  a  reli¬ 
gious  community  has  a  life  of  its  OAvn,  Church  and  State 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  each  other ;  they  cannot  co-exist 
as  tAvo  independent  poAvers,  because  both  are  framed  of  the 
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same  materials,  interpenetrate  each  other,  live  on  the  same 
territory,  and,  in  short,  represent  only  difterent  aspects  of  the 
same  individuals. 

But  no  one  will  deny  that  the  old  strife  is  recommencing 
under  very  altered  conditions.  The  great  events  of  the  two  last 
centuries  liave  exercised  a  powerful  influence  both  on  the  State 
and  on  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  AVhen  the  battle  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  fought,  England  and  Holland  were  nearly  the 
only  countries  which  enjoyed  constitutional  liberty ;  the  con¬ 
tinental  absolutism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  enlightened  or 
not  as  it  might  be,  cared  little  for  the  public  opinion  of  those 
days ;  but  now  nearly  all  civilised  states  have  becoihe  more  or 
loss  constitutional ;  experiments  such  as  Joseph  II.  vcntiu’cd 
to  make  upon  the  convictions  of  his  subjects  are  out  of  the 
question,  since  every  important  measure  of  reform  requires 
a  law,  which  can  only  be  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  an 
intelligent  legislature. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  less  altered.  AVhilst  a 
considerable  number  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  classes  have 
become  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  all  ])ositive  religion,  the 
Church  has  gained  the  more  absolute  authority  over  the  smaller 
circle  of  its  determined  adherents.  This  is  i)articularly  the 
case  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  shows  a  spirit  very 
different  from  that  of  the  days  of  Ganganelli;  the  age  of 
rationalism  and  revolution  has  been  followed  by  a  reaction 
which  has  com[)letely  changed  the  character  of  the  Clergy  ;  the 
place  of  elegant  abbes  and  philosophising  bishops  has  been 
taken  by  a  new  generation  of  fanatical  j)riests,  who  have 
turned  the  enfeebled  and  luxurious  Church  of  the  eighteenth 
century  into  an  aggressive  power,  commanding  an  army,  re¬ 
duced  j)erhaps  in  numbers,  but  thoi'oughly  drilled,  entirely 
cosmopolitan,  and  strong  by  passive  obedience  to  its  leaders. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  the  time  of  its  weakness  the  Roman 
Coiu't  never  abandoned  in  ])rinciple  one  jot  of  its  old  i)re- 
tenslons;  but,  temporum  ratione  hahita,  it  suffered  the  old 
weapons  to  rest  and  to  rust,  whilst  in  our  days  it  wields  them 
with  as  much  pretension  as  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  or 
Innocent  III.  Evidently  the  State  cannot  remain  indifferent 
to  such  a  change.  Our  modern  governments  have  to  face  a 
power  headed  by  a  spiritual  foreign  sovereign,  who  proclaims 
himself  the  infallible  vicegerent  of  God,  who  denies  the  inde¬ 
pendent  rights  of  the  State,  and  claims  the  implicit  obedience 
of  all  Catholics  to  his  commands,  even  if  such  commands  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  latter  can 
the  less  acquiesce  in  such  pretensions,  as  the  Church  claims 
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not  merely  to  represent  certain  theological  or  philosophical 
opinions,  but  maintains  its  right  of  intervention  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  human  life,  such  as  birth  and  death,  marriage 
and  education,  over  which  the  State  can  never  abandon  its 
right  of  control. 

It  is  a  mere  delusion  and  ])retence  to  speak  of  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  when  the  State,  threatened  by  au 
occult  foreign  power,  takes  proper  measures  to  assert  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignty.  Within  its  own  dominions  every 
sovereign  power  must  be  supreme ;  it  is  impossible  to  admit  of 
any  partition  of  sovereignty,  much  less  to  vest  it  in  a  foreign 
and  clerical  association.  England  and  Holland  owe  their  free¬ 
dom  mainly  to  the  resolution  Avith  which  they  treated  a  religious 
party  ever  ready  to  conspii-e  with  Jacobite  pretenders  and 
foreign  despots  in  order  to  overthrow  their  constitution  and 
Protestantism.  It  Avas  mainly  due  to  this  })olicy  that  they 
Avere  in  later  times  enabled  to  give  full  scope  and  toleration 
to  their  former  enemies,  though  such  liberty  accorded  at  an 
earlier  j)eriod  in  the  name  of  abstract  toleration  Avould  have 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Iiujuisition. 

But  if  the  inalienable  sovereign  rights  of  the  State  must  be 
secured  at  all  risks.  Government  in  doing  so  should  keep 
Avithin  the  proper  boundaries.  It  is  bad  policy  to  appeal  to 
the  fanaticism  of  unbelief  in  order  to  crush  the  fanaticism  of 
superstition,  and  to  retaliate  upon  those  Avho  had  fonnerly  tried 
to  crush  religious  liberty  by  turning  the  SAAord  of  the  secular 
poAver  against  them.  The  moral  feeling  of  a  nation  is  bound 
up  Avith  its  religious  faith,  and  in  assailing  the  faith  or  the 
religious  observances  of  the  people,  the  State  AA'ould  destroy  in 
the  great  majority  of  its  citizens  the  groAvth  of  all  deep  and 
disinterested  convictions.  History  sIioavs  that  AA-henever  a 
nation  has  been  given  over  to  scepticism,  the  Avorship  of  money 
and  force  becomes  supreme.  To  break  the  independent  life  of 
the  Church,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  mere  branch  of  the  civil 
service  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Ultramontanism,  is  a 
remedy  Averse  than  the  disease.  Wherever  a  religious  body 
has  been  degraded  into  a  spiritual  constabulary,  life  may 
have  been  made  easier  for  the  government,  but  it  loses  at 
the  same  time  the  chief  benefit  of  religious  teaching,  the 
fostering  of  spontaneous  feeling  by  the  highest  motives. 

The  laAvs  ruling  the  debateable  land  between  State  and 
Church  should  therefore  principally  tend  to  prevent  any  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  different  religious  bodies  upon  the  ciAdl 
domain,  but  should  never  hinder  them  "from  fulfilling  those 
tasks  which  the  State  cannot  itself  undertake,  and  Avhich 
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nevertheless  arc  of  paramount  importance  for  the  national  life; 
nor  should  the  legal  control  which  the  State  may  reasonably 
claim  ever  go  to  the  length  of  defeating  the  very  objects  for 
which  a  Church  exists,  liut  it  is  clear  that  in  defining  the 
boundaries  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  domain,  the  State 
cannot  proceed  upon  any  abstract  rule  ;  even  following  the 
j)rinciples  of  strict  justice,  it  cannot  overlook  the  dift'erent  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  religious  communities  stand  to  the  State  in 
general,  and  to  each  State  in  particular.  In  dealing  with  the 
Church  of  Home,  no  government  can  disregard  the  fact  that 
this  Church  denies  in  principle  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
State,  and  has  never  given  up  the  mediieval  theory  of  its  sui)e- 
riority,  whilst  all  the  Protestant  confessions  frankly  recog¬ 
nise  those  rights.  Further,  the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
different  religious  communities  in  every  State  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  a  country 
is  almost  entirely  Catholic,  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  or 
entirely  Protestant,  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  whether  Catho¬ 
lics  form  a  comparatively  small  minority,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
or  a  large  majority  as  they  do  in  Ireland ;  or  whether  they 
represent  one-third  of  the  population  as  they  do  in  the  German 
Empire.  Another  circumstance  of  great  weight  is  that  of  the 
historical  institutions  of  a  State.  The  relation  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  Pope  w’as  very  different  when  a  Galilean 
Church  and  clergy  existed  from  that  which  it  presents  at  this 
moment,  when  nearly  all  the  episcoj)al  sees  are  filled  by  Ultra- 
montanes.  Italy,  having  to  face  the  irreconcilable  enmity  of 
the  Koman  Court,  had  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Avhilst  our  owm  Na¬ 
tional  Church  is  united  to  the  State  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  are  at  once  the  best  security  for  the  moderation  of  the 
clerical  element  and  for  the  religious  education  of  the  people. 
These  laws  and  this  establishment  we  therefore  most  zealously 
uphold  and  defend.  Lastly,  regard  ought  to  be  taken  to  the 
general  state  of  civilisation  of  a  country.  Catholicism  in  the 
South  American  Republics  I’eprescnting  the  only  spiritual 
power,  must  take  a  shape  very  different  from  that  which 
exists  in  Holland  and  Switzerland.  The  I’elations  of  Church 
and  State  thus  depending  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  can  only  be  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances, 
and  whilst  full  liberty  should  be  given  to  every  religious  com¬ 
munity  for  the  exercise  of  its  w'orship,  the  special  relation  in 
which  it  should  stand  to  the  State  cannot  be  decided  before¬ 
hand  upon  abstract  principle.  Nor  can  it  be  our  task  to  go 
through  all  the  possible  forms  the  relation  of  Church  and 
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State  may  assume :  we  merely  invite  our  readers  to  throw  a 
glance  on  the  struggle  of  these  two  powers  which  has  begun 
in  Germany,  and  which  evidently  is  destined  to  take  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  contemporaneous  history. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  an  eminently  Protestant 
State,  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia  in  the  last  century  a 
considerable  number  of  Catholic  subjects,  which  was  largely 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Posen  and  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces  in  1815.  The  relations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Prussian  Government  were  regulated  by  an  agreement  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Niebuhr,  and  embodied  in  the  Papal  Bull  De  Salute 
Animarum  (1821),  which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  realise 
the  desired  peace  between  Church  and  State.  Formerly  the 
GeiTnan  bishops,  being  themselves  petty  feudatories  of  the 
empire,  had  shown  a  considerable  independence  of  the  Holy 
See ;  they  had  resisted  the  interference  of  the  Papal  Legates 
in  their  affairs,  and  positively  forbidden  their  clergy  to  accept 
any  commands  from  Rome.  We  related  at  length  in  a  recent 
Number  of  this  Journal  the  vigorous  resistance  of  many  of  the 
ablest  German  prelates  of  the  last  century  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Jesuits  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  But  being 
reduced  to  the  state  of  subjects  of  Protestant  princes,  they 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  Pope ;  the  worthy 
prelates  who  in  the  interest  of  their  flocks  resisted  the  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit  which  began  to  pervade  the  Catholic  Church  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  were  compelled  to  resign,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  determined  Ultramontanes,  who 
deliberately  disregarded  the  established  rights  of  the  State. 
The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  this  emergency 
was  at  once  feeble  and  narrow :  it  had  not  the  courage  to 
oppose  the  first  encroachments  of  the  bishops,  but  tried  to 
reconcile  them  by  concessions ;  but  when  the  Archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Posen,  emboldened  by  this  success,  declared  open 
war  on  the  famous  question  of  mixed  marriages,  the  king  put 
them  into  prison  without  a  judicial  procedure — an  arbitrary  act 
which  raised  a  violent  storm  throughout  Catholic  Germany, 
and  made  the  prelates  martyrs  of  religious  liberty. 

Nor  was  the  policy  of  Frederic  William  III.  more  fortunate 
in  regard  to  the  Protestant  Churches.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  uifferences  Avhich  had  hitherto  separated  the  Reformed 
from  the  Lutheran  confession  were  practically  obsolete,  and  he 
therefore  attempted  to  fuse  them  into  a  United  Protestant 
Church,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief.  This  pi’oject  met  at 
first  with  considerable  success,  the  opposition  against  the  pre- 
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vailing  rationalism  blending  together  all  the  shades  of  positive 
Protestantism ;  but  when  the  king  introduced  a  liturgy  which  he 
had  principally  composed  himself,  it  was  resisted  by  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  in  Silesia.  Frederic  AVilHam,  angry  with  this  opposition, 
which  he  considered  to  be  fictions,  undertook  to  put  it  down 
by  expelling  the  refractory  pastors,  an  act  which  likewise  was 
resented  as  an  arbitrary  violation  of  religious  liberty,  and  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  Lutheran  separatist  tendencies. 

Frederic  William  IV.,  as  crown-prince,  had  disapproved  of 
these  coercive  measures,  and  in  ascending  the  throne  in  1840 
endeavoured  to  establish  better  relations  with  the  Church  of 
Rome :  he  released  the  imprisoned  archbishops,  abolished  the 
Placet  by  which  the  government  controlled  the  intercourse  of 
the  clergy  with  the  Pope,  and  established  a  Catholic  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  ^linistry  of  Public  Worship.  With  regard  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  king  wished  to  maintain  the  Union  set 
up  by  his  father,  but  to  give  it  a  more  federative  characl'^r  by 
granting  full  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Lutherans.  But  these 
two  tendencies  were  not  easily  to  be  reconciled,  and  caused 
many  conflicts  between  the  stouter  Unionists  and  the  rigid  Lu¬ 
therans.  Frederic  William  had  further  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  the  Protestant  Church  more  independent  of  the  State, 
and  to  resign,  as  he  said,  his  ecclesiastical  authority  into  the 
right  hands.  He  was  in  reality  what  we  call  in  England  a 
high- Churchman,  and  his  mind  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolical  succession  by  episcopal  ordination. 
He  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  appeal  for  the  true  tradition 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Upsala, 
and  after  endless  correspondence  with  Bunsen  and  other 
learned  men,  having  himself  written  many  elaborate  memo¬ 
randa  on  the  future  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  only  pal- 
j)able  result  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  was  the  establisliment 
of  a  superior  council  (Oberkirchenrath),  which  was  a  somewhat 
more  independent  form  of  ecclesiastical  administration.* 

A  movement  such  as  the  revolution  of  1848  could  not  but 
greatly  influence  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Ger- 

*  Nothin"  can  be  raore  curious  than  the  correspondence  of  King 
Frederic  William  IV.  with  Bunsen  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  has  been  recently  published,  with  the  simction,  we  presume,  of 
the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  edited  by  Professor  Ranke.  The  views  of 
the  king  were  in  the  highest  degree  enthusiastic,  and  he  presents  a 
singular  example  of  a  king  of  Prussia  anxious  to  construct  a  hier¬ 
archy  independent  of  his  own  civil  authority.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
his  brother  to  reverse  in  many  things  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  but 
in  nothing  more  than  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 
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many.  The  Catholic  clei'gy  were  the  first  to  see  the  chances 
which  the  general  aspiration  towards  liberty  offered  to  them : 
their  spokesmen  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  represented  the 
Church  as  a  mere  association,  which,  like  all  other  societies, 
had  a  claim  to  unrestricted  liberty.  The  Parliament  accepted 
the  principle,  that  every  religious  community  was  henceforth 
to  rule  its  affairs  independently ;  that  none  was  to  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jwivileges,  and  that  no  state-church  should  henceforth 
be  acknowledged ;  but  it  added  the  clause,  that  religious 
bodies,  like  all  other  associations,  remained  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  This  did  not  suit  the  Catholic  leaders,  and 
they  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  German  bishops  at  Wurz¬ 
burg,  in  which  these  prelates  maintained  ‘  the  inalienable  right 
‘  of  free  intercourse  with  the  Apostolical  See,  the  clergy,  and 
‘  the  people,  and  the  right  to  publish  all  papal  and  episcopal 
‘  ordinances  and  pastoral  letters,  without  the  Placet  of  the 
‘  sovereign.’  They  further  maintained  that  ‘  the  doctrine  of 
‘  the  so-called  appcllatio  tanquam  ah  ahiisu  is  in  contradiction 
‘  with  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  indepen- 
‘  dent  legislation  and  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.’ 
The  bishops  communicated  these  resolutions,  which,  whatever 
might  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  were  in  flat  contradiction  with 
all  existing  legislation,  to  the  German  governments,  which 
accepted  them  without  remonstrance.  Certain  principles  on 
the  future  relation  of  the  recognised  and  established  Churches 
having  been  introduced  into  the  Pnissian  Constitution,  the 
ministry  invited  the  bishops  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church :  the  bishops  replied  this 
would  be  unnecessary,  they  being  perfectly  able  by  themselves 
to  organise  the  independence  of  the  Church.  In  the  meantime 
the  tide  had  turned :  the  revolution  having  degenerated  into 
open  insurrection  had  been  vanquished ;  and  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  claim  the  benefits  of  liberty,  persuaded 
the  governments  that  they  alone  were  able  to  resist  and  crush 
the  revolutionary  spirit ;  an  era  of  Ultramontane  ascendancy 
ensued,  which  reached  its  acme  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Austrian  Concordat  (1855).  The  war  of  1859  not  only  broke 
Austria’s  supremacy  in  the  peninsula,  but  destroyed  in  fact 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  by  reducing  it  to  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  then  that  the  Jesuits,  all-powerful 
in  Rome,  conceived  the  plan  of  regaining  their  lost  temj)oral 
power  by  pushing  to  its  utmost  limits  the’  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope.  The  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception  was  a  feeler  addressed  to  the  bishops ;  they 
were  not  formally  consulted,  but  merely  invited  to  be  present 
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at  the  proclamation  of  a  new  do^nia,  an  act  hitherto  reserved 
for  a  General  Council,  and  they  meekly  acquiesced.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Syllabus  was  another  feeler  addressed 
to  the  governments ;  they  offered  no  resistance,  although  the 
Pope  anathematised  the  principles  of  their  constitutions.  But 
the  war  of  1866  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Rome.  Austria,  the 
protector  of  Catholic  interests  in  Germany,  was  defeated,  and 
Protestant  Prussia  became  a  first-rate  Power.  The  Jesuits 
saw’  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose :  the  preparations  for  the 
Council  were  eagerly  pushed,  and  it  was  opened  in  December 
1869.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  by  what  intrigues 
and  abuse  of  the  majority  of  that  ])acked  assembly  all  serious 
discussion  was  prevented,  and  the  opposition  reduced  to 
silence ;  but  by  a  wonderful  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment 
w’hen  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  was  proclaimed,  the  Franco- 
German  war  broke  out,  and  immediately  after  the  capitulation 
of  Sedan  the  King  of  Italy  occupied  Rome. 

Until  this  epoch  Count  Bismarck  had  maintained  a  very 
friendly  attitude  towai’ds  the  Catholics ;  he  even  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  admittance  of  a  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  Berlin 
in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  Count  Ledochowski ; 
a  j)lan  which  w’as  fortunately  resisted  by  the  king,  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  contrary  to  Prussian  traditions  to  receive  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Pope,  w’hose  house  would  have  become  a 
centre  of  Ultramontane  intrigues.  AVhen  the  Vatican  Council 
was  imminent,  the  Bavarian  minister.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
addressed  a  circular  to  France,  Austria,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  in  which  he  exposed 
the  dangers  with  which  the  proposed  decree  of  Infallibility 
threatened  the  State,  and  suggested  a  collective  remonstrance 
in  Rome.  It  was  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  bishops  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
new  dogma,  and  if  they  had  been  supported  by  their  govern¬ 
ments,  the  opposition  in  the  Council,  which  afteiwvards  was 
crushed,  might  have  proved  more  successful.  But  Count 
Bismarck  declined  any  interference  in  the  question  as  inop¬ 
portune,  and,  as  he  said,  belonging  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Foreseeing  the  conflict  with  France,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  engage  in  another  struggle  with  Rome. 
He  even  recommended,  in  1868,  an  Ultramontane  of  the  first 
w’ater.  Bishop  Kettler,  of  ^Mayence,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  see  of  Friburg  in  Baden,  because  this  prelate  was  noted 
for  his  hostility  to  France. 

The  first  change  in  the  Chancellor’s  clerical  ])olicy  took  jilacc 
when  the  French  clergy  tided  to  give  a  religious  character  to 
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the  war.  Episcopal  letters  were  found  upon  French  prisoners 
and  dead  soldiers  killed  in  battle,  exhorting  them  to  fight  bravely 
for  the  cause  ‘de  notre  chore  patrie  et  de  notre  sainte  religion.’ 
Count  Bismarck  complained  strongly  of  this  conduct  of  the 
French  Bishops  in  a  note  which  he  caused  to  be  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  asking  that  such  interference  should  be 
forbidden  to  the  Church  of  France  ;  but  the  Cardinal  declined 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  such  questions  being  purely  French. 
In  January,  1871,  Archbishop  Lcdochowski  came  to  Versailles 
in  order  to  plead  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  Both  could  ansAver  Avith  perfect 
truth  that  they  had  had  no  part  Avhatever  in  the  occupation 
of  Rome,  Italy’s  position  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  having 
been  anything  but  friendly  tOAvards  Germany,  but  that  it  was 
no  business  of  theirs  to  restore  the  temporal  poAver  of  the  Pope 
by  an  armed  intervention.  Perhaps  the  Chancellor,  Avho  AA-as 
still  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  French  Avar,  .nay  have 
tried  to  get  ind  of  his  inopportune  guest  by  hinting  that  a 
diplomatic  arrangement  of  the  Roman  affair  might  be  possible 
after  the  peace ;  certain  it  is  that  the  sanguine  prelate,  Avho  of 
course  had  been  treated  Avith  great  courtesy,  came  home  in 
high  8])irits,  convinced  that  Prussia  AA'ould  take  the  initiative 
of  a  Congress  in  order  to  restore  the  temporal  poAver  after 
the  AA'ar.  In  this  he  was  grieA’ously  deceived.  When,  a  few 
months  later,  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Ultramontane  party,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  tried  to  introduce  a  passage  re¬ 
questing  the  intervention  of  the  neAV  Emperor  in  faA'our  of  the 
Pope,  the  Government  Avas  silent,  but  its  adherents  spoke 
strongly  against  the  motion,  Avhich  Avas  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  Another  proposition  of  the  same  party,  to  insert 
the  above-mentioned  paragraphs  of  the  Frankfort  Constitution 
of  1848  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  but  suppressing 
the  clause  that  it  should  remain  subject  to  the  laAvs  of  the 
State,  met  Avith  the  same  fate.  It  Avas  a  false  move,  even  from 
the  point  of  vieAV  of  that  party,  Avhose  shrewd  leader,  Wind¬ 
horst,  resisted  it,  but  he  Avas  overruled  by  the  passionate  Bishop 
of  Mayence,  Avho  only  courted  defeat.  Shortly  afterAvards 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  party.  Count  Frankenberg,. 
asserted  publicly  that  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  a  conversation 
Avith  the  Bavarian  Minister,  Count  Tanffkirchen,  Avho  after 
the  departure  of  Count  Amim  acted  as  representative  of  Ger¬ 
many,  had  disapproved  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Catholics 
in  the  Reichstag.  The  Ultramontane  papers  denied  this.  A 
letter  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Count  Frankenberg  confirmed 
the  fact.  It  was  answered  by  a  formal  denial  of  the  official 
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Roman  journal.  The  truth  of  this  diplomatic  imbroglio  pro¬ 
bably  was  that  the  German  diplomatist,  having  complained  of 
the  hostile  j)olicy  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  Cardinal  an¬ 
swered,  that  if  really  that  party  should  take  an  offensive  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  new  Empii-e,  he  should  not  approve  of  it,  and 
that  Count  Tanffkirchen  took  this  hypothetical  censure  for  a 
positive  condemnation.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  this  incident  raised  the  wrath  of  the  Chancellor,  Avho,  then 
at  the  summit  of  his  triumph,  was  not  disposed  to  accept 
coolly  such  a  slight.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Northern 
press  which  obsequiously  obeys  his  orders  began  to  give  hints 
that  Rome  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Gei*many  ;  that  she 
was  the  sworn  adversary  of  all  national  and  liberal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  Avas  high  time  to  oppose  her  ever-increas¬ 
ing  encroachments  upon  civil  rights.  No  AvatchAvord  could 
be  more  eagerly  caught  by  the  liberal  press,  and  soon  the  Avar, 
so  far  as  regards  public  opinion,  Avas  declared.  Everybody 
kneAv,  and  indeed  he  himself  avoAA’ed,  that  Prince  Bismarck 
Avas  utterly  indifferent  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  had  neither  passions  nor  prejudices  to  be  indulged  by  theo¬ 
logical  controversies.  But  he  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction, 
that  after  the  excitement  of  the  Avar,  a  democratic  movement 
Avas  to  be  feared  in  Germany,  and  that  it  Avas  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling  Avith  some  fresh 
stimulus.  His  campaign  against  the  Church  had  in  truth  no 
other  origin. 

Still  it  Avas  but  natural  that  a  statesman  like  Prince  Bismarck, 
after  having  successfully  brought  to  a  close  the  French  Avar, 
should  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  policy  Avhich  the  Roman 
Church  had  pursued  in  Germany.  Encouraged  by  the  AV'eak- 
ness  of  the  governments,  it  had  Avon  position  after  position. 
In  1865  it  numbered  in  Germany  and  Austria  1,607  convents, 
with  19,562  monks  and  nuns,  besides  30, .340  priests.  They 
governed  all  public  Catholic  schools ;  they  ruled  the  Avomen 
by  the  confessional ;  they  influenced  the  elections ;  and,  Avhat 
Avas  more  dangerous,  the  Roman  Church  openly  defied  and 
condemned  the  principles  upon  which  the  modern  State  rests. 
The  Papal  Constitution  of  December  8,  1864,  Quanta  cura, 
expressly  reprobates  liberty  of  conscience,  of  religious  Avorship, 
of  the  press,  and  of  association ;  it  maintains  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  only  divinely-instituted  communion,  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State ;  that  it  must 
exercise  its  authority  independently  of  the  permission  of  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  that  kings  and  princes  are  subject  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  Roman  Popes  and  General 
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Councils  have  never  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  powers, 
have  never  usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and  have  never  erred 
in  questions  of  faith  or  morals.  Nor  were  these  doctrines  to 
remain  abstract  principles.  By  the  allocution  of  June  22, 
1868,  the  Pope  declared  null  and  void  the  Austrian  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  on  marriage,  schools,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  religious  orders.  Is  it  possible  that  governments  which 
have  millions  of  Catholic  subjects,  and  pay  millions  for  the 
sustentation  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  should  remain  indifferent 
to  such  proceedings  ?  But  this  was  not  all.  By  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  tluly  18,  1870,  Pastor  JEternns,  the  same  man  who 
had  thundered  all  these  condemnations  against  the  groundworks 
of  modern  society,  was  declared  infallible.  The  third  chapter 
of  that  act  states  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  paramount 
and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  anyone  ;  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  cri¬ 
ticise  his  judgments  ;  that  he  not  only  superintends  and  directs 
the  Church,  but  has  the  full  government  of  it.  The  fourth 
chapter  declares  that  the  Pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra, — i.e.  when 
exercising  his  apostolic  full  powers  as  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
he  establishes  a  doctrine  regarding  the  faith  and  the  morals  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  universal  Church — enjoys  the  infalli¬ 
bility  with  which  Christ  has  gifted  His  Church. 

This  Constitution  annulled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  all  the 
safeguards  which  still  existed  against  the  absolute  despotic  rule 
of  the  Papacy.  It  is  true  that  the  episcopal  system  of  the  old 
Church,  recognised  and  established  by  the  celebrated  Galilean 
declarations  of  1684,  had  practically  fallen  into  abeyance  :  but 
now  it  Avas  expressly  abolished  ;  the  bishops  had  no  longer  any 
rights  independently  from  the  Pope  ;  they  became  simply  his 
vassals,  to  be  removed  at  his  pleasure.  By  the  same  reason  all 
the  rights  Avhich  the  State  hitherto  enjoyed  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops  Avere  rendered  valueless.  If  a  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  chapter 
because  his  person  was  disagi’eeable  {minus  grata),  or  because 
he  refused  to  take  the  required  oath,  the  Pope  might  simply 
charge  any  clergyman  of  the  diocese  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  bishop.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the  condition  of  speak¬ 
ing  ex  cathedra  on  Avhich  the  infallibility  Avas  made  dependent 
is  purely  illusory,  for  the  Pope  himself  alone  decides  Avhen  he 
is  speaking  ex  cathedra.  And  as,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  dogma  is  nothing  ncAV,  but  only  the 
precise  definition  of  the  doctrine  Avhich  the  Church  ahvays  held, 
the  declaration  of  infallibility  itself  must  needs  have  retroactive 
force:  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  it  began  on  July  18, 
1870 ;  if  it  is  true,  all  popes  from  the  beginning  have  been 
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infallible;  consequently  the  Constitution  of  1864,  which  evi¬ 
dently  treats  of  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  is  invested  with 
the  character  of  infallibility,  and  all  Catholics  are  bound  to 
believe,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  the  principles 
denounced  in  that  act  are  damnable  errors.  It  is  therefore  idle 
talk  to  maintain  that  these  papal  decrees  simply  regal’d  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  they  are  the  results  of  a  delib¬ 
erately  aggressive  policy  of  the  Roman  Court  against  the 
modern  State,  which  is  perfectly  entitled,  nay  obliged,  to  take 
its  precautions  against  a  power,  speaking  of  faith  and  con¬ 
science  but  meaning  dominion. 

If  a  statesman  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  a  great  State, 
one-third  of  whose  population  is  Catholic,  were  to  lay  down  a 
plan  by  which  the  Roman  pretensions  should  be  effectually  re¬ 
sisted,  he  would  only  do  his  duty  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  delibex’- 
ate  and  practicable  plan,  not  inconsistent  with  higher  principles 
and  national  interests,  has  any  chance  of  success ;  and  Ave  regret 
to  say  that  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy  as  represented  by  the 
Falk  law’s  Ave  are  unable  to  find  any  such  plan,  and  that  those 
laAvs  appear  to  us  highly  impracticable  and  injurious.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  Prussian  Government  Avas  a  Avise  one. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  Catholic  department  of  the  iSIinistry 
of  Public  Worship,  established  by  Frederic  William  IV.,  Avas 
abolished  ;  this  Avas  an  unexcejitionable  measure,  because  that 
department  had  simply  played  the  part  of  a  representative 
of  the  hierarchy  against  the  State,  and  had  become  a  nest  of 
Ultramontane  intrigue.  But  Ave  cannot  say  the  same  of  another 
measure  by  Avbicb  at  that  time  the  conflict  Avas  inflamed. 
A  teacher  of  religion  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Braunsberg,  Dr. 
Wollmann,  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  dogma  of  Infalli¬ 
bility,  and  had  consequently  been  suspended  in  his  functions 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ermland.  He  appealed  to  the  government, 
which  not  only  maintained  him  in  his  position  but  even 
required  that  parents  should  continue  to  send  their  children 
to  his  religious  lessons.  This  Avas  indefensible.  According  to 
the  Prussian  Constitution  the  Catholic  Church  has  the  right 
of  directing  the  religious  instruction  of  its  members.  The 
government  Avas  perfectly  entitled  to  declare  that  although 
Wollmann  might  have  lost  his  capacity  of  a  Catholic  teacher, 
he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  salary :  if  the  bishop  Avanted 
a  more  orthodox  teacher  he  must  provide  for  him  at  his  oavu 
expense,  for  this  conflict  might  present  itself  in  many  other 
instances,  and  the  government  could  not  afford  to  pay  tAA'o 
teachers.  But  to  require  that  Catholic  parents  should  send 
their  children  to  the  lessons  of  an  excommunicated  priest  Avas 
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absurd.  The  Minister  Von  Miihler  declaring  that  Wollmann 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  Catbolic  teacher,  virtually  maintained 
that  those  who  opposed  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  were  the 
true  Catholics,  for  it  was  impossible  that  two  parties  which 
condemned  each  other  should  be  equally  right.  To  such  diffi¬ 
culties  a  government  must  come  as  soon  as  it  takes  upon  itself 
to  decide  dogmatical  questions.  The  matter  would  have  stood 
very  differently  if  an  infallibilist  religious  teacher  had  main¬ 
tained  in  his  lessons  that  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
the  Pope  is  invested  with  the  right  to  depose  kings  and  to 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  to  absolve  kings  from 
their  oaths  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  their  subjects.  Here 
the  State  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  interfere  and  to 
say,  I  will  not  allow  such  tenets  the  privileged  position  of  re¬ 
ligious  dogmas,  and  I  shall  prevent  their  being  taught  as  such 
in  public  schools,  because  they  are  subversive  of  public  order. 
Such  a  j)osition  w’ould  have  been  at  once  perfectly  legitimate 
and  practicable ;  but  the  case  of  Wollmann  was  ([uite  different, 
because  it  was  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  liberty  of  Catholic 
parents  to  educate  their  children  in  the  faith  they  are  bound 
as  Catholics  to  hold. 

\or  can  we  think  the  next  move  more  fortunate.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  j)roj)osed  to  the  Federal  Council  and  lieichstag  a  law 
against  the  abuse  of  the  pulpit:  this  bill  was  principally  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Bavarian  minister,  who  maintained  that  the 
governments  Avere  powerless  against  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
clergy  in  their  sermons.  Now  if  j)olitical  invectives  in  a  place 
of  religious  Avorship  are  highly  to  be  blamed,  nobody  Avill  deny 
that  a  clergyman  has  a  j)erfect  right  to  discuss  in  the  pulpit  the 
great  social  pi’oblems  of  national  life.  The  State  prescribes 
days  of  humiliation  and  rejoicing ;  it  re([uests  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  the  sovereign  and  his  family ;  surely  the  priest  is 
also  entitled  to  Avarn  his  Hock  of  socialism,  materialism,  and 
anti-religious  tendencies.  And  Avhere  is  a  hard  and  fast  line 
to  be  draAvn  betAveen  such  Avarnings  and  ])olitical  invectives  ? 
The  true  remedy  Avould  seem  to  be  that  a  preacher  should  be 
responsible  for  Avhat  he  says  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  same  degree, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  is  responsible  for  any  other 
mode  of  publication.  The  pulpit  and  the  altar  can  confer  no 
privilege  on  sedition.  The  German  code  already  visited  any 
abuse  of  an  official  position  uj)on  the  offender.  The  clergymen 
of  the  recognised  Churches  are  undoubtedly  official  but  not 
privileged  j)ersons ;  if  they  misuse  the  pulpit  by  calumnies 
or  invectives  against  the  public  institutions,  they  should  be 
punished;  but  Avhy  pass  an  exceptional  laAv  for  that  purpose. 
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when,  as  the  Saxon  member  of  the  Federal  Council  justly 
pointed  out,  the  socialists  are  allowed  to  attack  every  day  the 
foundations  of  all  civilisation?  The  law  was  carried  by  a 
feeble  majority ;  it  caused  great  bitterness  among  the  Catholics, 
and  has  had,  as  far  as  we  see,  no  effect. 

The  third  case  was  the  law  on  the  inspection  of  public 
schools.  Its  motive  was  })urely  local.  Archbishop  Ledochowski, 
as  long  as  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  government,  had 
carefully  abstained  from  encouraging  the  national  Polish 
aspirations,  but  sided  with  them  as  soon  as  Bismarck’s  policy 
turned  against  the  Ultramontanes.  The  Catholic  teachers 
became  refractory  and  refused  to  give  German  lessons  in  mixed 
districts,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  Avithout  objection.  The 
government  might  have  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a  simple 
decree,  which  Avould  not  have  stirred  the  difficult  question  of 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  schools  ;  but  a  general 
law  Avas  presented  to  the  House  of  Deputies  Avhich  excluded 
all  clergymen,  as  such,  from  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  obliged  them  to  undertake  this  inspection  as 
functionaries  of  the  State  if  they  Avere  asked  to  do  so.  This 
latter  clause  Avas  so  manifestly  unjust  that  the  House  rejected 
it ;  it  Avas  only  enacted  that  servants  of  the  Church  might  be 
charged  Avith  the  inspection  if  they  Avere  AA-illing  to  accept 
such  a  commission  of  the  State.  To  enact  that  the  clergy,  as 
such,  are  to  have  no  part  in  popular  education,  is  a  point  Avhich 
our  most  advanced  secularists  have  not  reached ;  and  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Catholic  schools,  it  is  simply  a  denial  of  their  right  to 
exist  at  all.  The  right  of  the  State  to  control  the  schools  for 
which  it  pays  is  undeniable  in  principle,  and  it  Avould  have 
been  perfectly  intelligible  if  it  had  been  asserted  in  a  general 
laAv  of  education,  but  enacted  as  a  special  law  it  of  course 
appeared  only  as  a  fresh  engine  of  Avar  against  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Much  more  do  Ave  blame  the  next  step  in  that  direction — 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  because  it  Av'as  at  the  same  time 
an  arbitrary  and  ineffective  measure.  It  Avas  arbitrary  ;  for 
what  is  the  use  of  constitutional  liberty  if  by  an  exceptional 
measure  Avithout  any  legal  proceedings  several  hundreds  of 
German  citizens  could  be  forced  to  emigrate  from  their  coun¬ 
try?  It  Avas  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  conspired  against  the 
new  Empire,  but  this  was  merely  an  excuse  to  justify  the 
measure  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  Avorld.  If  proofs  of  this 
offence  existed,  why  Avere  they  not  produced  and  the  guilty 
members  arraigned  before  the  Courts,  Avhich  would  have  in¬ 
flicted  much  more  severe  sentences  upon  them  than  expulsion  ? 
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But  the  measure  was  abortive.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Jesuits  were  the  real  authors  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  doctrine 
of  Infallibility.  The  Ultramontane  spirit  of  the  modern 
Komish  Church  is  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuit  policy  over  the 
true  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  in  expelling  a 
few  hundred  of  them  from  Germany  their  centre  in  Rome 
remains  entirely  untouched.  The  Jesuits  are  the  strongest 
champions  of  Ultramontanisin  ;  but  at  present  the  whole 
German  clergy  is  Ultramontane,  and  the  act  directed  against 
the  Order  is  certain  to  remain  ineffective  unless  the  same 
coercion  be  applied  to  every  parish  priest  who  teaches  Ultra¬ 
montane  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  measure  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  whole  Catholic  world  as  a  declaration  of  war; 
it  identified  the  German  bishops  wth  the  Jesuits  as  victims  of 
anti-Catholic  virulence,  whilst  hitherto  they  had  been  unfriendly 
to  them ;  and  it  moulded  the  German  Catholics  into  one  com¬ 
pact  body  determined  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  government 
by  every  means.  The  next  step  has  been  to  propose  that  the 
civil  administration  should  have  the  j)ower  of  banishing  recal¬ 
citrant  j)riests  from  the  German  territory  and  depriving  them 
of  their  civil  rights  as  German  citizens  :  but  these  scandalous 
proposals  have  not  yet  been  accepted.  Sweejiing  measures 
of  persecution  may  sometimes  succeed  in  trampling  down 
religious  convictions,  as  for  instance  with  the  Albigenses  or 
the  Hussites,  but  petty  persecution  only  embitters  02)position, 
and  doubles  resistance. 

In  the  meantime,  a  last  attem2)t  at  conciliation  which 
Prince  Bismarck  had  made  by  proposing  Cardinal  Hohenlohe 
as  German  ambassador  in  Rome  had  failed,  and  Dr.  Falk  re¬ 
placed  Miihler  as  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  This  aj)point- 
ment  caused  great  surprise,  this  minister  being  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  who  had  never  troubled  himself  with 
ecclesiastical  questions.  At  the  end  of  nearly  a  year  he  [we- 
sented  his  famous  four  church  laws.  We  may  pass  under 
silence  the  least  important,  prescribing  the  necessary  formali¬ 
ties  for  withdrawing  from  a  religious  community,  as  it  has 
raised  nearly  no  objection.  The  second  bill  regulated  the 
education  and  institution  of  the  clergy.  It  provided  that 
ecclesiastical  functions  shall  only  be  entrusted  to  Germans 
who  have  passed  an  examination  in  a  German  gymnasium 
proving  their  competency,  who  have  studied  theology  for 
three  years  at  a  German  university,  or  in  a  seminary  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship;  and  after  this  have  passed 
a  public  government  examination,  proving  that  the  candi¬ 
date  possesses  the  general  scientific  education  necessary  for 
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ecclesiastical  functions,  especially  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
German  literature.  All  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  des¬ 
tined  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  are  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  government,  whose  sanction  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  employed  in  such 
establishments.  If  these  conditions  are  violated  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  authorised  to  withdraw  the  funds  granted  to  these 
institutions,  and  to  close  them.  The  establishment  of  new 
seminaries  for  boys  is  forbidden.  Every  appointment  of  a 
priest  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  su|)reme  pro¬ 
vincial  authority  (Oberpraesident),  who  may  Interfere  within 
thirty  days  if  the  candidate  has  not  ])assed  the  required  edu¬ 
cational  tests,  if  he  has  been  criminally  convicted,  or  if  facts 
can  be  produced  against  him  which  justify  the  assumption  that 
he  would  oppose  the  laws  of  the  State  or  trouble  the  public 
peace.  Against  this  interference  of  the  civil  authority  an  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  lodged  within  thirty  days  before  the  Koyal  Court 
for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Every  appointment  contrary  to  these 
prescriptions  is  null  and  void ;  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
making  such  appointments  is  fined  from  200  to  1 ,000  thalers ; 
and  a  priest  who,  illegally  appointed,  exercises  sjjiritual  func¬ 
tions  is  visited  with  a  proportionate  fine.  All  livings  are  to  be 
permanently  filled  up  within  a  year  from  the  vacancy,  under 
pain  of  1 ,000  thalers  fine. 

The  third  law  defines  the  ecclesiastical  discij)linary  power, 
which  can  only  be  exercised  by  German  authorities,  and  under 
strict  control  of  the  president  of  the  province,  Avho  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Royal  Court  for  Ecclesiastical  Aftairs  against 
any  disciplinary  decision  if  he  thinks  it  for  the  public  interest. 
The  same  appeal  is  open  to  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  punishment.  The  decisions  of  the  Royal  Court  are  not 
restricted  by  any  positive  law,  but  are  delivered  according 
to  the  free  conviction  of  its  members.  The  Court  may  even 
without  ap|)eal  pronounce  the  removal  of  servants  of  the 
Church,  if  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  Stale  so  seriously  that 
their  remaining  in  oftice  appears  incompatible  with  public 
order. 

The  last  law  fixes  the  limit  of  punishments  inflicted  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  those  only  being  allowed  which  are 
strictly  clerical.  It  is  forbidden  to  inflict  them  for  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  for  the  exercise  of  a  public  vote ; 
it  is  also  forbidden  to  publish  such  punishments,  which  may 
only  be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  to  which  the  inculpated  person  belongs. 

The  preceding  abstract  may  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
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these  laws :  let  iis  now  look  a  little  closer  at  their  conse¬ 
quences.  The  required  educational  tests  are  an  attempt  to 
take  security  that  all  priests  in  Prussia  shall  receive  a  liberal 
education  of  the  same  quality  as  that  received  by  liberally 
educated  laymen.  All  existing  places  of  ecclesiastical  educa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  placed  under  civil  supervision,  both  as  regards 
the  teachers  and  the  course  of  teaching.  The  object  is,  that 
after  a  time  no  person  will  have  the  power  of  aspiring  to 
ecclesiastical  duties  who  has  not  been  educated  at  a  public 
school.  After  leaving  school  he  must  spend  three  years  at 
a  State  university,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  pass 
examination  when  he  leaves  it.  It  is  only  from  the  class  of 
persons  thus  trained  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  shall  be 
able  to  elect  those  whom  he  proposes  to  nominate  to  cures. 
The  intention  of  thus  bringing  the  Catholic  clergy  within  the 
pale  of  general  culture  is  excellent ;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  accomplished  by  force  and  intolerance. 

‘  The  theological  opinions  and  ])eculiar  rites  of  one  religion,’ 
said  Mr.  Burke  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  Penal  Laws 
against  Irish  Catholics,  ‘never  can  be  properly  taught  in  uni- 
‘  versities  founded  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  of 
‘  another,  which  in  many  respects  arc  directly  opposite.  If  a 
‘  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  intended  for  celibacy  and  the 
‘  functions  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a  seminary 
‘  Avhere  these  things  are  respected,  inculcated,  and  enforced, 

‘  as  sacred,  and  not  made  the  subjects  of  derision  and  obloquy, 

‘  he  will  be  ill-fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  in- 
‘  deed  in  his  hands  a  terrible  instrument.’ 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  former  times  the  professorships  of  the 
Catholic  faculties  were  filled  by  scientific  and  tolerant  men ; 
but  those  days  are  gone,  chiefly  by  the  fault  of  the  State  when 
it  abandoned  the  Ilermesians  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Roman 
See.  The  Catholic  professors  in  Germany  are  now  either 
ardent  Ultramontanes,  or  have  passed  into  the  camp  of  the 
Old  Catholics :  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  the  students 
to  listen  to  the  latter,  who  are  excommunicated,  so  they  will 
be  left  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ultramontanes.  Nor  do  the 
examinations  otter  much  more  security ;  for  a  candidate  may 
have  much  j ositive  knowledge  in  philosophy,  history,  and  liter¬ 
ature,  and  yet  be  filled  with  a  spirit  most  hostile  to  the  State. 
The  clause  which  subjects  the  appointment  of  every  priest  to 
the  civil  President  or  Prefect  of  the  province  is  certainly  a 
provision  of  extraordinary  elasticity,  which  seems  to  be  little 
modified  by  the  permission  to  appeal  from  the  president  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  one  of 
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the  principal  functions  of  every  religious  community  lies  in 
the  appointment  of  its  ministers.  The  bishops  may  have  ex¬ 
ercised  this  right  in  a  manner  which  was  open  to  many  objec¬ 
tions,  and  their  absolute  rule  might  perhaps  have  been  limited 
by  giving  a  right  of  co-operation  and  control  to  the  members  of 
the  parish  in  the  choice  of  their  priests.*  But  if  the  president  of 
the  province,  who  of  course  only  acts  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  can  interpose  his  veto  upon 
any  appointment  which  seems  to  him  politically  objectionable, 
the  priest  is  simply  made  a  civil  functionary.  The  sanction 
will  be  given  or  refused  according  to  the  changing  political 
tendency  of  the  government ;  a  liberal  minister  Avill  confirm  an 
appointment  which  a  conservative  would  not,  and  vice  versa. 
Such  proceedings  may  be  possible  in  a  national  State-church, 
but  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  is 
in  that  position.  But  in  truth  never  was  any  State-church, 
based  on  the  civil  legislation  of  the  I’ealm,  subjected  to  restric¬ 
tions  and  to  control  so  inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of 
a  hierarchy.  The  education  of  the  clergy,  the  fitness  of  can¬ 
didates  for  holy  orders,  the  selection  and  nomination  of  priests, 
and  the  whole  government  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  including 
the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments,  cannot 
become  matters  of  police.  A  Church  under  such  conditions 
would  be  a  Church  ruled  by  the  constable  and  the  magistrate. 
All  spiritual  power  and  authority  is  denied  it.  To  apply  such 
a  system  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  lofty  tradi¬ 
tions  of  episcopal  government,  and  its  compact  structure  of 
authority,  is  simply  to  say  that  no  such  Church  shall  exist  at 
all.  But  in  truth  no  Protestant  Church  in  the  world,  whether 
established  or  free,  would  for  a  moment  endure  such  bondage. 
Try  it  in  Scotland ;  you  Avould  be  told  that  this  is  Erastianism 
run  mad ;  and  the  people  would  rather  go  out  to  pray  on  the 
hill-side  than  obey  such  tyranny.  Try  it  in  England  ;  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether  clerical  or  lay, 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  despotic  intervention  of  the 
government  in  every  act  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
So  with  all  our  Nonconformist  sects.  A  Church  which  ceases 
to  educate,  institute,  and  govern  its  ministers  and  members, 
ceases  to  be  any  Church  at  all.  To  punish  men  for  the  dis- 


*  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  in  one  of  the  supplementary  bills 
of  the  year,  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  it  will  still  have  any  effect ; 
for  the  struggle  having  been  begun,  it  would  be  playing  the  part  of 
the  Government  if  the  Catholics  proceeded  to  elect  priests,  who  besides 
would  forthwith  be  excommunicated  by  the  bishops. 
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charge  of  duties  which  are  of  the  essence  of  their  sacred  cha¬ 
racter,  is  the  grossest  form  of  injustice  and  intolerance. 

One  thing,  we  agree,  the  State  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do.  The 
State  is  not  bound  to  pay  or  maintain  religious  Churches,  or 
sects,  which  it  does  not  approve.  Indeed,  if  these  conditions 
are  annexed  to  the  acceptance  of  State  payment,  the  Church 
herself  would  do  well  to  reject  the  terms.  But  will  Prince 
Bismarck  withdraw  the  stipend,  and  set  the  Church  free  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  freedom  of  religious  orders 
or  communities  in  Prussia.  The  whole  spirit  of  these  laAvs  is 
to  make  every  form  of  religious  belief  and  organisation  as  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  State  as  a  Prussian  recruit  is  to  the  rattan  of  a 
corporal.  That  we  abhor  and  denounce  as  an  intolerable  op¬ 
pression  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  strangest  perversion  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  any  Englishman  can  have  imagined  that  the  cause 
of  true  religious  liberty  was  identified  with  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  these  laws  is  the  Royal 
Court  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  It  may  be  well  that  religious 
communities  shall  only  be  allowed  to  pronounce  strictly  clerical 
punishments.  The  misuse  which  Catholic  superiors  have  made 
of  their  authority  by  shutting  up  their  subordinates  in  peniten¬ 
tiary  establishments,  or  even  by  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
upon  them,  has  been  scandalous,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
tolerated  by  the  State.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with 
the  provision,  that  if  a  servant  of  a  church  is  deprived  of  his 
office  against  his  will  he  may  appeal  to  the  Royal  Court  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  wdiich  decides  whether  the  deprivation 
shall  be  valid  or  not.  The  president  of  the  province  may  also 
appeal,  if  he  thinks  it  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  scope  of  this  provision,  for  the  Court,  in  deciding 
whether  the  deprivation  is  justified  or  not,  virtually  decides  the 
question  of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  has  been  the  reason  of 
the  deprivation.  Suppose  a  Catholic  priest  rejects  the  Infalli¬ 
bility,  or  a  Protestant  minister  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  declare  them  unfit  to  fill  any 
longer  their  office,  because  they  have  placed  themselves  mth- 
out  the  pale  of  their  Church ;  they  appeal  to  the  Court,  as  of 
course  the  deprivation  is  pronounced  against  their  will.  The 
Court,  if  it  should  decide  that  the  proceeding  against  them  is 
not  justified,  virtually  declares  that  a  priest  rejecting  the  Infal¬ 
libility  can  remain  a  servant  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  or  that  a 
clergyman  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  unable  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  Protestant  Church.  But  no  qualification  is 
required  of  the  eleven  members  of  this  Court,  which  decides 
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without  appeal,  but  that  five  of  them  must  be  chosen  among  the 
public  judges.  Will  they  have  the  requisite  knowledge  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  doctrine,  and  law  to  decide  questions  which 
touch  the  very  essence  of  a  Church,  and  is  it  equitable  that 
a  mixed  tribunal  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  pro¬ 
nounce  indiscriminately  on  such  questions?  Can  it  be  ex- 
j)ected  that  in  matters  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Catholics  should  consider  a  judgment  as  binding  which 
is  given  by  a  Protestant  majority  ?  or  that  Protestants  should 
consider  Catholic  judges  as  competent  to  decide  on  vital  ques¬ 
tions  of  their  faith  ? 

We  think  these  observations  go  far  to  sustain  the  grave 
doubts  we  entertain  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  these  laws. 
Their  general  character  is  a  revival  of  .loscphinism — the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Church  by  the  State.  But  .Foseph  II. 
failed  in  his  attemj)t  to  reform  the  Catholic  Church  by  his 
enlightened  absolutism,  in  an  age  when  the  bishops  were  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Voltaire;  and  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Falk  will  be 
more  fortunate  at  a  time  when  Ultramontanism  is  rampant. 
This  leads  to  another  question.  The  gravest  fault  a  statesman 
can  commit  is  to  make  a  law  which  cannot  be  executed ;  and 
we  think  that  these  Church  laws  cannot  be  executed.  The 
Protestant  Chundi  in  Prussia,  indeed,  is  not  able  to  offer  any 
serious  opposition,  because  it  has  no  independent  organisation. 
The  King  is  its  head,  and  he  appoints  its  ministers  and  rules 
supreme  over  it.  But  does  Dr.  Falk  really  think  that  the 
Catholic  Church  will  tamely  submit  to  law^  whicli  tend  to 
change  its  whole  nature?  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  idle  to 
contend  that  similar  restraints  have  been  placed  upon  it  in 
other  countries ;  that  the  appellatio  tunquam  ah  abnsu  exists 
in  France;  that  in  Wiirtemberg  the  government  may  veto 
the  appointment  of  priests,  etc.  Even  if  all  the  single  pro¬ 
visions  were  not  new,  the  laws  as  a  whole  arc  new  :  they  form 
a  system  whose  parts  arc  in  intimate  connexion  with  each 
other.  They  were  designed  as  an  engine  of  war  against  the 
Roman  Church :  if  it  could  accept  them  as  a  binding  rule  it 
would  cease  to  be  what  it  means  to  be,  an  infallible  teaching 
body,  and  would  become  a  creature  of  the  Court  for  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Affairs.  It  was  therefore  vain  from  the  beginning  to 
expect  that  the  bishops  would  acquiesce  in  this  measure. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  laws  they  assembled 
at  Fulda,  addressed  a  solemn  protest  against  them  to  the 
government,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  execution  of  pro¬ 
visions  which  attacked  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  could  give  no  other  answer. 
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Nor  do  we  think  the  Prussian  Government  will  be  able  to 
enforce  the  laws.  The  bishops  have  continued  to  appoint 
priests  Avithout  presenting  them  to  the  sanction  of  the  president 
of  the  province ;  they  have  been  heavily  fined,  but  the  limit  of 
such  fines  lies  in  the  ability  to  pay;  if  the  wdiole  salary  and  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  of  the  prelates  are  absorbed,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
If  they  are  put  into  prison,  as  Archbishop  Ledochowski  and  the 
Bishop  of  Treves  have  already  been,  they  will  only  be  made  mar¬ 
tyrs;  but  there  is  no  more  dangerous  man  than  a  martyr.  If  they 
remain  firm,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  Avhat  next?  If  they  are 
banished,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  Avill  cross  the  frontier  and  govern 
their  dioceses  from  the  next  foreign  town ;  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  asks  the  Vicar-General  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs,  he 
will  answer  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  as  the  see  is  not  vacant. 
Of  course  the  government  may  do  great  harm  to  the  Church ;  it 
may  disorganise  it ;  it  may  even  reduce  the  Prussian  Catholics 
practically  to  the  state  in  which  the  Papal  interdict  placed  a 
country  in  the  Middle  Ages  Avhich  deprived  Avhole  communities 
of  the  sacraments  they  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  their  salva¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  government  Avill  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  bishops 
against  their  will  to  ask  its  sanction  for  their  appointees,  pro- 
A’ided  the  Avhole  clergy  remains  firmly  united  and  is  supported  by 
the  laity.  And  we  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case,  beeause  all 
feel  that  this  is  a  decisive  battle  for  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
w'hosc  eyes  are  turned  upon  them.  Many  Catholics  Avere 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  ignoble  j)art  AAdiich  the  German  bishops 
])layed  at  the  Council,  and  detested  the  tricks  by  Avhich  the 
battle  of  Infallibility  Avas  aa’oii;  but  they  have  Avaived  their 
opposition  since  the  independence  of  their  Church  A\-as  in 
question.  The  best  proof  of  this  are  the  recent  elections  for 
the  Reichstag,  in  Avhich  the  Ultramontane  party  has  gained 
enormously.  In  the  last  session  it  numbered  sixty-three  mem¬ 
bers  ;  it  now  reckons  a  force  of  more  than  one  hundred. 
Such  figures  speak  A’olumes  ;  they  shoAv  that  hitherto  the  effect 
of  the  laAvs  has  been  just  the  reverse  of  Avhat  Avas  intended.  It 
was  expected  that  they  aa’ouUI  emancipate  the  Catholic  laity 
from  clerical  control ;  they  have  only  served  to  defeat  that 
object,  and  to  shoAV  that  the  laity  support  their  clergy. 

The  result  of  the  elections  has  seriously  startled  tbe  Prussian 
Government,  and  Prince  Bismarck’s  confidence  in  the  success 
of  his  camj)aign  is  perhaps  not  unshaken.  The  most  head¬ 
strong  minister  might  ask  himself  Avhether  the  possible 
gain  of  injuring  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  Avoi’th  more  than 
the  certain  hostility  of  eight  millions  of  Catholic  subjects. 
The  government  had  hoped  unquestioning  obedience  to  its 
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decrees,  because  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the  law  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  population;  they  entirely  miscalculated  the  resist¬ 
ance  they  were  going  to  encounter,  and  the  force  of  religious 
passion  when  once  roused.  Their  difficulties  are  now  im¬ 
mensely  increased,  yet  the  struggle  is  still  too  fierce  to  make  a 
compromise  possible.  Supplementary  bills  have  been  produced 
and  will  be  passed,  but  they  will  not  succeed  in  breaking  the 
passive  combined  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  accustomed  the  German  chambers  to 
very  arrogant  and  dictatorial  language,  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant  from  a  minister  in  any  other  country, 
or  in  any  really  constitutional  assembly.  With  Avhat  he  says 
to  his  own  countrymen  Ave  have  nothing  to  do  :  but  when  he 
extends  his  invectives  and  his  insults  to  foreign  countries,  he 
may  be  reminded  that  they  have  rather  more  experience  than 
he  has  acquired  both  in  debate  and  in  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment.  lie  has  attemj)ted  to  broAvbeat  the  bishops  of  France 
and  Belgium,  AA-hose  rights  are  recognised  and  protected  by 
their  national  laAAs,  forgetting  apparently  that  the  enemy  he 
has  challenged  to  this  contest  is  ubiquitous,  and  that  his  OAvn 
locus  standi  is  a  very  narroAv  one,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Prussian  dominions  and  population  being  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  persuasion ;  and  that  he  is  poAverless  beyond  his  OAvn 
frontier.  We  confess  Ave  are  indignant  at  the  exaggerated 
j)retensions  of  the  Ultramontane  clergy ;  but  Ave  are  much 
more  indignant  at  the  attempt  to  crush  the  faith  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  by  State  persecution  and 
intolerance. 

W  e  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Avith  these 
laAvs  the  government  have  engaged  themselves  in  a  false  path, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  policy  Avill  prove  the  truth  of 
Luther’s  saying,  ‘  You  can  not  draAv  the  SAvord  against  a 
‘  ghost.’  There  Avill  still  be  ups  and  downs  in  the  struggle,  and 
Prince  Bismarck’s  skilful  strategy  Avill  profit  by  the  faults  of 
his  adversaries,  such  as  the  foolish  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Emperor  ;  but  such  incidents  do  as  little  toAvards  deciding  the 
principal  question  as  sympathising  meetings  in  England  in 
faA'our  of,  and  angry  pastoral  letters  in  France  against,  the 
position  taken  by  the  Prussian  Government.  It  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  vindicate  its  sovereign  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  any  religious  community.  The  Pope  had 
given  fair  Avarning  to  the  German  Government  that  every  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  subordinated  to  the  restoration  of  the 
temporal  power ;  and  as  Germany  can  never  favour  that  design, 
it  might  well  expect  a  hostile  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Therefore,  if  the  Prussian  legislation  had  been  simply  inspired 
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by  a  resolution  of  energetic  defence  against  Ultramontane 
aggression,  we  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  it.*  But 
this  legislation  is  itself  aggressive.  This  is  the  tendency  which 
provokes  the  strong  resistance  of  the  Catholics  in  Germany,  the 
force  of  which  is  testified  by  the  result  of  the  last  elections,  and 
will  go  on  increasing  till  the  Government  acknowledges  that 
it  bent  the  bow  the  wrong  way.  It  will  then  become  necessary 
to  try  a  real  settlement  of  the  thorny  question  of  State  and 
Church  by  a  comprehensive  legislation,  resting  upon  the 
reverse  principle  of  that  which  prompted  the  Falk  laws,  not 
indeed  by  attempting  to  effect  an  absolute  separation  of  the 
two  powers,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  reducing  their  mutual 
interference  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  true  and  lasting 
national  interests. 


Akt.  IV. —  The  Parisians.  By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord 
Lytton,  Author  of  ‘  The  Coming  Race.’  Edinburgh : 
1873-74.  4  vols. 

‘  E  none  of  us  prize  a  blessing  till  we  have  lost  it,’  was 
^  ^  the  remark  of  the  worthy  Squire  Hazeldean  in  the 
speech  of  reconciliation  he  made  to  his  tenantry  after  the  me- 
mox’able  quarrel.  Never  is  the  remark  more  applicable  than 
when  a  valued  friend  has  just  been  taken  from  us,  and  then  in 
the  first  sorrow  of  the  bereavement  perhaps  we  are  inclined  to 
do  him  more  than  justice.  Memory  refuses  to  rest  upon  his 
faults  and  lingers  fondly  on  unappreciated  virtues.  Nor  are 
Ave  ever  more  sensible  of  this  than  Avhen  death  robs  us  suddenly 
of  some  favourite  author,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  powers — some  favourite  with  whom  acquaintance  passed  long 
ago  into  intimacy,  and  intimacy  has  been  ripening  into  familiar 
friendship.  For  the  friendship  formed  through  books  is  essen¬ 
tially  selfish.  It  dies  away  Avith  the  decay  of  the  gifts  that 
have  charmed  us,  possibly  to  be  revived  for  the  moment  by  old 
associations,  Avhen  death  recalls  half-forgotten  enjoyments. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  have  to  lament  a  loss  like 
Lord  Lytton’s,  and  now  the  selfish  sincerity  of  our  regret 
may  give  us  the  measure  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Criticism 
by  comparison  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  odious,  and  never 


*  The  law  on  civil  marriage  Avhich  has  just  passed  is  an  attempt  in 
this  direction.  But,  although  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  it  folloAvs  an  entirely  different 
policy,  that  of  separating  as  far  as  possible  the  civil  from  the  religious 
domain. 
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is  it  less  easy  than  when  applied  to  writings  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  amuse.  ‘  Placing  ’  representatives  of  the  widely 
various  schools  of  fiction  always  reminds  us  of  the  ingenious 
classification  in  travellers’  guide-books  that  assigns  to  master¬ 
pieces  of  art  their  rank  in  a  promiscuous  order  of  merit — 
an  order  where  Paul  Potter  with  his  Bull  figures  next  to 
Domenichino  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  Yet  in 
reading  Lord  Lytton’s  unfinished  novel  one  comparison  forces 
itself  on  us  involuntarily,  and  secures  to  the  author  of  ‘  The 
‘  Parisians  ’  a  distinct  position  of  his  own.  Absolutely  the 
novel  is  admirable ;  relatively  it  takes  rank  with  the  best 
and  most  finished  works  of  its  author.  So  much,  we  fancy, 
will  be  generally  admitted,  pending  any  minute  analysis  of 
its  merits.  Yet  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  is  the  last  work  of  a  most 
prolific  write!*,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-eight,  after 
assiduously  weaving  fiction  through  a  busy  lifetime.  We  can 
recall  no  other  instance  precisely  parallel ;  no  similar  case  of  a 
man  who  has  gone  on  producing  novels  so  indefatigably,  and 
always  adding  to  his  literary  laurels,  until  at  last  the  ])en  slipped 
from  his  fingers.  Examples  of  the  common  rule,  to  which  Lord 
Lytton  is  perhaps  the  solitary  exception,  present  themselves 
readily  enough.  There  are  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that  brilliant 
and  most  unequal  Frenchman,  who  may  possibly  pass  for  Scott’s 
French  counterpart.  Scott  burst  upon  the  world  with  a  fer¬ 
tility  almost  as  extraordinary  as  his  genius.  Turning  from 
verse  to  prose,  he  punctually  produced  his  three-volume  novels 
by  the  quarter  or  half  year  with  all  the  precision  of  machinery, 
while  his  admirers  mobbed  the  doors  of  his  publishers  in 
London,  to  scramble  for  the  cargoes  discharged  from  the  Leith 
sailing  packets.  But  the  great  magician  survived  until  his 
■wand  had  lost  its  virtue,  and  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  wrote 
‘  Count  Robert  of  Paris.’  ‘  Monte  Christo  ’  has  a  fair  chance 
of  immortality,  notwithstanding  its  sins  of  taste  and  the  vulgar 
extravagance  of  its  conceptions ;  but  who  can  remember  the 
names  of  its  author’s  later  works  ?  While  the  most  popular 
humourist  of  our  own  times,  although  he  laboured  on  to  the 
last  in  spite  of  a  decreasing  circulation,  was  chiefly  indebted 
to  old  kindness  for  such  measure  of  popularity  as  he  managed 
to  retain.  His  pathos  had  deteriorated  into  a  trick  of  style ; 
his  humour  was  the  melancholy  phantom  of  its  former  self;  and 
he  reminded  one  painfully  of  the  worn-out  bon  vivant  whose 
efforts  at  sparkling  depress  the  society  of  which  he  was  once 
the  life  and  soul.  Mr.  Forster  has  done  all  it  is  possible  to  do, 
and  not  without  success,  to  excite  our  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  Charles  Dickens,  but  he  leaves  us  with  the  melancholy 
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impression  that,  witli  all  his  gifts  and  untiring  energy,  that 
child  of  genius  was  worn  out  before  he  died. 

In  short,  in  the  common  and  expressive  phrase,  most  popular 
novelists  write  themselves  out ;  but  who  shall  say  that  of  Lord 
Lytton?  His  novels  group  themselves  naturally  by  periods, 
and  we  feel  that  with  each  successive  group  we  rise  to  higher 
ground,  and  are  breathing  an  atmosphere  that  is  purer  and 
more  refined.  ‘  Pelham  ’  had  a  great  success ;  but  ‘  Pelham  ’ 
after  all  was  but  the  fashionable  novel  of  the  day,  although 
the  hero’s  career  showed  that  life  had  ambitions  beyond  the 
drawing-rooms  and  outside  the  clubs.  AVith  a  great  deal  that 
was  original  and  vigorous,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  that 
was  high-flown  and  transcendental.  In  ‘  Ernest  Maltravers,’ 

‘  Alice,’  and  their  companions,  there  was  much  morbid  senti¬ 
mentality  ;  the  moral  tendencies  were  by  no  means  so  unim¬ 
peachable  as  they  might  have  been,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
disfigured  by  mannerisms.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
romances  of  ‘  Eugene  Aram  ’  and  ‘  Paul  Clifford,’  which  im¬ 
press  us  chiefly  as  brilliant  tours  de  force.  In  the  former  the 
author  made  not  only  an  exciting  but  touching  story  out  of  the 
solitary  crime  of  a  deliberate  murderer,  where  the  denouement 
was  foreknown ;  in  the  latter  he  treated  a  career  of  vulgar 
lawlessness  with  what  taste  and  refinement  the  subject  was 
susceptible  of.  The  critics  took  exception  to  all  these  books 
on  the  score  of  their  morality,  but  no  one  disputed  that  the 
author’s  powers  were  maturing,  and  it  was  just  as  evident  that 
he  wrote  with  a  deeper  purpose.  He  loved  to  dilate  on  the 
struggles  of  ill-regulated  minds,  strong  in  their  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  to  good ;  his  style  grew  smoother  without  losing  any 
of  its  force ;  but  it  Avas  especially  in  dramatic  treatment  and 
the  art  of  ingenious  construction  that  he  showed  a  marked 
advance.  He  was  never  more  dramatic  than  in  his  historical 
novels,  and  yet  it  was  not  historic  scene-painting  that  gave 
them  their  principal  attraction.  He  achieved  the  feat  of 
transporting  the  people  of  his  time,  with  their  modern  sym¬ 
pathies,  back  to  an  age  of  historical  abstractions ;  he  peopled 
the  Rome  of  Rienzi  and  the  England  of  Harold  with  beings 
of  blood  and  passions  like  our  own.  Of  the  ‘  Last  of  the 
‘  Barons  ’  we  need  only  say  that  no  writer  is  always  equal  to 
himself;  but  what  stranger  has  visited  Pompeii  in  our  times 
without  going  straight  to  the  house  of  Diomede  and  descending 
into  the  vault  beneath  ?  You  foi-get  that  the  brilliant  Julia 
only  lived  in  Lord  Lytton’s  fancy,  as  you  follow  the  finger 
of  the  guide  when  it  traces  the  impress  left  by  her  form  on 
her  deathbed  of  ashes. 
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All  these  works  and  many  more  were  in  what  we  may 
call  his  earlier  manner,  ‘  The  Caxtons,’  like  ‘  The  Parisians,’ 
came  as  a  surprise  on  the  public,  in  the  columns  of  ‘  Black- 
‘  wood.’  Not  only  had  he  once  more  shifted  his  ground,  but 
he  had  broken  into  deeper  strata.  It  was  then  that,  to  our 
mind,  he  began  indisputably  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  genius 
as  distinguished  from  talent.  lie  had  been  brilliant  before  ; 
he  had  shown  himself  a  diligent  student,  an  earnest  thinker, 
and  a  keen  observer.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  made  the 
most  of  his  natural  and  social  advantages.  But  hitherto  the 
sparkle  had  been  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  his  thoughts 
had  dipped  but  little  beneath  it.  Now  it  appeared  that  his 
studies  had  been  far  more  extensive  and  his  observation 
infinitely  more  profound  than  most  men  had  given  him  credit 
for.  To  borrow  one  of  his  own  favourite  forms  of  ex])ression, 
henceforth  the  Ideal  was  more  toned  down  by  the  Practical. 
Experience  of  men  began  to  dominate  researches  in  books, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  appeared  to  draw  in  earnest  upon 
those  stores  of  life-knowledge  that  he  had  long  been  accu¬ 
mulating.  And  ever  since,  he  has  been  driving  his  side 
galleries  from  the  shafts  that  he  then  began  to  sink;  following 
out  fresh  veins  as  he  struck  them,  and  smelting  the  treasures, 
just  as  he  extracted  them,  in  those  fires  of  his  genius  that  have 
always  been  in  full  blast.  The  tasks  he  might  still  have 
achieved  could  only  have  been  measured  by  his  health  and 
strength;  and  his  strength  had  shown  few  signs  of  failing 
when  death  surprised  him  over  his  labours.  The  unwearied 
toiler  was  bringing  forth  ore  as  fast  as  ever,  and  the  temper  of 
‘  The  Parisians  ’  is  at  least  as  pure  as  the  metal  of  any  of  its 
numerous  predecessors. 

We  often  indulge  in  unavailing  regrets  over  the  waste  of 
accumulated  treasures,  when  we  lose  a  man  who  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  study.  Litera  scriptce  manenti  his  written  works 
survive  him ;  but  of  all  the  rest  he  leaves  nothing  behind 
him  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  following  in  his 
footsteps.  Yet  sheer  industry  may  generally  be  trusted  to 
repair  a  loss  like  that,  and  for  ought  we  know,  for  the  man 
who  drops,  a  ‘  thousand  good  as  he  ’  may  be  coming  on  behind 
him.  With  a  great  novelist,  and  with  a  novelist  like  Lord 
Lytton  in  particular,  the  case  is  absolutely  different.  We  are 
assured  with  a  melancholy  certainty,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
one  left  to  occupy  Lord  Lytton’s  place,  but  that  no  one  can 
possibly  come  in  to  fill  it,  at  least  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation.  We  might  even  venture  further,  and 
assert  that  in  his  own  especial  walk  he  never  had  a  predecessor 
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who  resembled  him.  Yet  we  do  not  claim  for  him  either  very 
transcendent  or  very  original  genius.  Setting  genius  aside 
altogether,  or  at  least  subordinating  it  to  other  considerations, 
few  men  have  combined  his  tastes  and  gifts  with  the  very 
exceptional  advantages  he  enjoyed.  Born  with  intuitive 
literary  taste,  with  a  decided  literary  bent,  with  a  mind  at 
once  vigorous  and  versatile ;  with  a  nature  that  was  only 
happy  in  activity;  with  indefatigable  industry  that  despised 
no  drudgery  that  might  serve  as  the  stepping-stone  to  suc¬ 
cess  ;  with  dramatic  instincts  and  a  delicately  poetical  tem¬ 
perament  ;  with  rare  faculties  of  observation  and  engaging 
manners  that  enabled  him  to  turn  these  to  the  most  useful 
purpose,  he  steered  his  course  in  life  with  definite  objects, 
and  to  the  Last  he  never  lost  sight  of  them.  With  birth  and 
connexions  that  placed  him  in  the  best  society,  he  had 
powers  that  recommended  him  to  the  most  cultivated  intellects. 
The  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the  laborious  care  with  which 
he  made  notes  of  all  he  read,  are  almost  inconceivable :  but 
they  are  attested  by  the  prodigious  mass  of  unpublished  manu¬ 
script  he  has  left  behind  him.  As  a  poet  he  never  achieved 
the  success  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  though  his 
versification  was  often  harmonious  and  his  satirical  lines  some¬ 
times  strong.  But  as  a  dramatist  he  gave  the  English  stage 
three  or  four  of  the  best  modern  plays,  and  he  has  left  as  many 
more  behind  him.  Ilis  literary  tastes  and  gifts  were  united 
>vith  considerable  powei-s  of  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  good  sense  in  official  life.  These  multifarious  pursuits 
made  each  other’s  complement,  and  conspired  in  common  to 
form  the  accomplished  novelist.  The  poet  became  the  politi¬ 
cian  ;  the  dreamer  and  thinker,  turning  to  active  business,  had 
to  deal  with  hard  realities  under  the  wholesome  dread  of  hostile 
criticism;  and  poet,  thinker,  and  j)olitician  were  alike  men 
of  the  world.  While  ‘  Pelham  ’  was  verging  into  ‘  Audley 
‘  Egerton,’  Lord  Lytton’s  lighter  and  fresher  fancies  contrived 
to  relieve  the  gravity  of  his  more  earnest  thought;  and  to 
borrow  one  of  the  ideas  in  his  own  ‘  Parisians,’  in  him  the 
ideal  world  lay  to  the  last  alongside  of  the  real.  He  went  on 
widening  and  deepening  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but 
that  perennial  spring  of  poetry  bubbling  up  in  his  nature 
always  refreshed  his  writings,  and  saved  them  from  anything 
like  cynicism.  As  he  appreciated  the  weaknesses  of  men  more 
justly,  he  grew  more  tolerant  of  their  failings,  and  learned 
to  dwell  more  hopefully  on  their  redeeming  merits.  Hence 
his  books  went  on  increasing  in  power  as  they  rendered  human 
nature  more  and  more  faithfully;  and  yet  the  last  of  them 
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leave  the  most  pleasing  impressions,  because  they  were  the 
most  tender  and  the  most  generous.  It  is  a  frivolous  society 
we  are  introduced  to  among  ‘  The  Parisians.’  We  live  for  the 
most  part  among  men  and  women  who  are  weak  and  misguided, 
vicious,  and  even  criminal.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  but  has  the  happy  touches  of  a  better 
nature. 

Now  and  again  in  the  course  of  ages  a  genius  like  Shak- 
speare  has  the  gift  of  identifying  himself  with  any  number  of 
individualities,  by  some  intuitive  power.  If  he  brings  a  grave¬ 
digger  or  a  tavern  drawer  on  to  the  back  of  a  crowded  stage 
incidentally,  he  gets  inside  him,  if  we  may  say  so,  for  the  time 
being,  thinks  his  thoughts,  and  speaks  his  speech.  The  writers 
of  unquestionable  genius  and  talent  who  are  not  Shakspeares 
must  be  content  to  concentrate  their  strength  of  imagina¬ 
tion  on  a  few  choice  creations,  and  their  capacity  for  me¬ 
tempsychosis  is  exhausted  in  a  very  limited  number  of  swiftly- 
shifting  transformations.  As  a  rule,  men  are  by  far  the 
strongest  in  creating  men,  as  women  are  in  creating  women ; 
and  hence  the  admiration  we  feel  for  the  masterpieces  of  a 
George  Eliot,  who  seems  to  possess  an  epicene  power  that 
identifies  itself  indifferently  with  either  sex.  In  one  of  the 
characters  in  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  Lord  Lytton  changes  himself 
to  woman,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  but  in  general  the  most 
lifelike  reproductions  by  an  author  may  be  traced  to  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  individuality.  Before  we  had  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Dickens’s  life,  we  had  pronounced  his  ‘  David  Cop- 
‘  perfield’  his  greatest  work.  When  Mr.  Forster  brought  out 
the  first  volume  of  the  Life  we  learned  that  ‘  David  Copperfield’ 
was  Dickens’s  self,  and  that  the  most  vivid  traits  in  the  hero’s 
boyhood  had  been  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  writer’s 
diary.  Lord  Lytton  had  lived  the  life  of  half  a  dozen  men  ; 
and  if  you  embody  in  yourself  the  substance  of  half  a  dozen 
distinct  experiences,  you  may  elaborate  them  in  almost  endless 
combinations,  which  will  be  all  the  more  probable  and  striking 
that  bare  imagination  has  so  little  to  do  with  them.  Nor  can 
anything  illustrate  better  than  this  novel  of  ‘  The  Parisians’  the 
half-adventitious,  half-acquired  superiority  of  Lord  Lytton. 
The  author’s  likeness  may  be  recognised  at  once  in  Graham 
Vane,  the  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  the  aspiring  English  poli¬ 
tician.  We  may  observe  by  the  way  that  whereas  Lord  Lytton 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  making  his  favourite  heroes 
keep  pace  with  himself  in  advancing  years  and  position — Tre¬ 
velyan,  Egerton,  and  Guy  Darrell — in  this,  the  last  of  his 
novels,  he  returns  for  the  first  time  in  the  person  of  his  hero  to 
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the  days  of  early  hope  and  promise.  But  not  only  does  he 
reproduce  himself  in  Vane,  he  translates  himself  also  into 
several  mature  French  statesmen,  who  direct  or  discuss  the 
course  of  French  politics  in  those  eventful  days  of  crisis  and 
revolution.  There  is  no  mistaking  him  in  the  different  writers, 
nor  in  the  various  leaders  in  various  sets  of  society — the  less 
so  that  he  sometimes  lends  them  a  characteristic  touch  of  the 
tone  of  an  older  school,  with  a  somewhat  old-world  dignity  of 
dei)ortment.  The  character  of  Isaura  Cicogna  is  lifted  out  of 
the  realms  of  exact  experience  into  the  loftier  sphere  of  a 
genuine  creation.  But  in  each  of  the  male  personages  we 
have  referred  to,  you  have  a  sense  of  living  with  the  men 
themselves,  because  they  are  copies  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  very  varied  and  active  life. 

Lord  Lytton  did  not  live  to  write  the  preface  to  this  last 
unfinished  work ;  but  his  son,  who  knew  his  mind,  explains 
the  history  and  purpose  of  the  book.  ‘  “  The  Parisians  ” 
‘  and  “  Kenelm  Chillingly  ”  were  begun  about  the  same  time, 
‘  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  same  central  idea.  That 
‘  idea  first  found  fantastic  expression  in  “  The  Coming  Race 
‘  and  the  three  w'orks  taken  together  constitute  a  special  group 
‘  distinctly  apart  from  all  the  other  works  of  their  author.’  The 
present  Lord  Lytton  goes  on  to  point  out,  that  in  his  father’s 
latest  fictions  the  moral  purpose  is  more  definite  and  exclusive 
than  in  the  earlier  fictions.  ‘  Each  of  them  is  an  expostulation 
‘  against  what  seemed  to  him  the  perilous  popularity  of  certain 
‘  social  and  political  theories,  or  a  warning  against  the  influence 
‘  of  certain  intellectual  tendencies  upon  individual  character 
‘  and  national  life.’  He  proceeds  to  draw  the  very  just  dis¬ 
tinction,  that,  while  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  is  a  novel,  ‘  Kenelm  Chil- 
‘  lingly  ’  is  a  romance — a  romance  which  has  the  source  of  its 
effects  in  a  highly-wrought  imagination.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true.  ‘  Kenelm  Chillingly  ’  is  the  romance  of  a  life  that  is 
idealised  in  a  world  of  fanciful  existences.  From  his  infancy 
upwards  he  is  delineated  for  us  by  such  pregnant  touches  of 
gravely  humorous  description,  as  that  which  represents  him  as 
puzzling  his  childish  brains  over  the  solemn  problem  of  his  own 
individuality.  But  the  odd  child  who  grows  out  of  quaintly 
original  youth  into  most  eccentric  manhood  is  taken  inten¬ 
tionally  from  a  world  that  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.  His  life  embodies  a  warning  ‘  against  certain  pernicious 
‘  theories,  social  and  political;’  ‘  against  the  influence  of  certain 
‘  intellectual  tendencies  upon  individual  character.’  But  every¬ 
thing  in  the  work  is  extravagant  and  unreal.  As  a  psycho¬ 
logical  study,  Kenelm  himself  is  a  caricature,  surrounded  by 
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impossible  persons  in  imixtssible  situations,  but  they  are  so  far 
faithful  to  nature  that  they  preserve  a  certain  air  of  reason, 
though  they  were  designed  to  satirise  the  tendencies  of  modern 
society.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  mi^dern  Don  Quixote.  He  is  true 
throughout  to  the  author’s  conception,  hut  the  satire  so  far 
overshot  its  mark,  that  it  has  been  taken  by  many  of  its  critics 
in  solemn  earnest. 

Ill  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Living  with  the 
Parisians  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  you  are  in  the  whirl 
of  the  busy  world,  or  within  hearing  of  its  hum.  You  have  no 
longer  for  your  chief  companion  a  dreamy  lad,  gazing  musingly 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness,  or  lifting  his 
eyes  above  the  things  of  earth,  until  his  look  loses  itself  in 
the  depths  of  the  empyrean.  You  are  in  the  capital  of  the 
most  mobile  and  versatile  of  nations,  and  you  prolong  your 
sojourn  with  them  through  one  of  those  great  historical  dramas 
^chat  might  stir  the  most  phlegmatic  of  races  to  frenzy.  Excite¬ 
ment  aggravated  by  suspense  gradually  grows  into  agony,  as 
illusion  vanishes  after  illusion  and  calamity  follows  on  calamity. 
Far  from  being  concentrated  anywhere  or  in  any  person,  the 
interest  is  diffused  over  a  vast  and  crowded  area.  There  may 
he  figures  which  stand  out  more  conspicuously  than  others  on 
the  great  canvas,  and  yet  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  single 
out  the  heroes.  You  have  types  and  representatives  of  every 
party  and  every  class,  and  are  introduced  to  a  far  more  varied 
company  than  you  ever  met  in  masquerade  in  the  foyer  of  an 
opera  ball.  You  pass  from  among  the  exclusive  aristocracy 
of  the  Faubourg  to  the  millionaire  financiei’s  of  the  Chausee 
d’ Antin ;  from  the  worthy  bourgeois  of  the  Marais  to  the  fierce 
i  socialists  of  Belleville.  The  scene  opens  in  the  giddy  insouciant 

Paris  of  the  Empire,  where  people  are  eating  and  drinking, 
making  love  and  arranging  marriages,  as  if  there  were  no 
volcano  smouldering  beneath  their  feet  and  not  a  speck  of 
black  on  the  political  horizon.  You  mark  the  rise  of  the  little 
cloud  that  spreads  and  swells  till  it  breaks  in  the  storm,  to  be 
accompanied,  like  the  tropical  tornado,  by  those  internal  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  soil  that  shake  society  to  its  vei-y  foundations. 
In  those  troubled  times  with  their  violent  passions,  if  men  do 
not  actually  change  their  characters,  at  least  they  betray  the 
natures  they  have  been  disguising.  Political  license  succeeds 
to  the  era  of  stern  repression  ;  social  barriers  are  broken  through 
and  social  disabilities  swept  away ;  luxurious  idlers  are  stirred 
out  of  their  apathy,  and  everyone  is  talking,  thinking,  or  doing. 
Creeds  and  the  negation  of  creeds  find  their  advocates  and  make 
their  converts.  The  conspirators  whose  schemes  have  been 
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confided  to  us,  and  whose  secret  councils  we  have  attended, 
cast  oflf  their  disguises  to  come  out  into  the  light  of  day. 
Priests  and  Atheists,  Legitimists,  Imperialists,  Orleanists, 
lie])ublicans,  the  magnates  of  the  Bourse,  and  the  workpeople 
of  the  Faubourgs  are  all  in  a  violent  ferment,  while  the  dregs 
of  the  great  city  come  seething  up  through  the  scum.  Adven¬ 
turers,  seizing  their  opportunity,  are  striving  to  make  capital 
of  the  calamities  of  the  country,  the  more  honest  of  them  lulling 
their  uneasy  consciences  by  ingenious  sophistries  as  to  the  single¬ 
ness  of  their  aims.  All  social  conditions  are  revolutionised,  and 
ineu  of  every  class  are  involved  in  strange  and  unlooked-for  ex- 
j)eriences.  Lions  wdio  had  aftected  effeminacy  and  languished 
through  life  on  couches  of  rose-leaves,  shoulder  the  chassepot 
or  serve  in  the  ambulances.  Literary  leaders,  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  gone,  have  to  choose  between  oblivion  and  the  j)rosti- 
tution  of  their  pens  to  the  doctrines  they  dread.  Rich  rentiers 
are  brought  to  the  brink  of  starvation  for  want  of  the  crust 
they  are  ashamed  to  beg ;  w'hile  women  show  their  strength  in 
resigned  endurance,  and  forget  themselves  and  their  own  suf¬ 
ferings  in  ministering  to  the  sorrows  they  can  scarcely  alle¬ 
viate.  Thus  through  the  history  of  the  turmoil  of  a  world 
turned  topsy-turvy,  runs  the  double  thread  of  two  charming 
love  stories  entwining  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  principal 
personages,  and  giving  to  a  web  of  intricate  intrigue  consis¬ 
tency  and  harmony. 

When  Lord  Lytton  had  written  ‘  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  of 
‘  English  Life,’  we  can  conceive  his  contemplating  a  pendant 
to  that  picture,  in  the  form  of  varieties  of  life  among  our  French 
neighbours.  But  in  his  English  life  the  rural  element  balanced 
the  urban,  if  it  did  not  dominate  it ;  he  had  sought  his  scenes 
and  his  studies  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
we  were  as  much  at  home  at  Lansmere  or  at  Hazeldean  as  in 
London,  and  even  in  London  we  lived  very  much  with  those 
whose  hearts  and  dearest  interests  were  in  the  country,  and 
who  only  came  to  town  for  the  season  or  the  session.  But 
the  heart  of  France  beats  in  Paris,  and  the  excessive  centra¬ 
lisation  of  the  French  has  centred  their  hopes  and  ambitions 
in  their  capital.  It  is  there  that  the  dramatist  finds  gathered 
to  his  hand  all  the  elements  of  dramatic  action.  Thence 
were  pulled  the  political  strings  that  governed  the  provinces 
through  the  Prefets  and  the  Maires.  Thence  came  the  sub¬ 
sidies  that  seduced  the  constituencies,  and  the  state  loans  that 
the  peasants  scrambled  for  when  they  put  in  for  a  stake  in  the 
dynasty.  There  was  the  fountainhead  of  lavish  expenditure 
and  the  glitter  of  an  easy-going  court,  that  attracted  nouveaux 
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riches  and  spendthrifts  from  either  hemisphere.  There  the 
journais  were  published,  through  which  lay  the  paths  to  the 
prefect lo'es,  the  Assembly,  and  seats  in  the  Senate ;  and  the 
books  that  made  reputations  in  society  and  the  salons  of  the 
Empire,  for  the  true  salons  of  France  were  closed.  This 
capital  of  dissipation,  under  the  safeguard  of  its  great  garrison 
of  soldiers  and  police,  was  at  the  same  time  the  head-quarters 
of  active  and  discontented  industry,  while  the  wealth  that  was 
displayed  so  ostentatiously  in  the  eyes  of  the  envious,  stimu¬ 
lated  socialism,  communism,  internationalism — everything  that 
menaced  existing  institutions. 

A  novelist  could  hardly  find  a  broader  or  better  subject  for 
picturesque  and  artistic  treatment — or  a  more  hazardous  one. 
It  is  delicate  and  difficult  work  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
single  character  under  the  influence  of  subversive  changes  on 
the  circumstances  that  surround  it.  How  immeasurably  must 
the  difficulty  be  increased,  when  dozens  of  distinct  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  are  exposed  simultaneously  to  the  action  of  a  social  revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a  foreigner  at  the  best  of  times 
to  deal  with  the  vie  intiine  of  a  foreign  people,  and  impress 
you  throughout  his  descriptions  with  a  sense  of  his  fidelity  to 
nature.  For  the  very  groundwork,  it  demands  an  extraordinary 
acquaintance  with  manners  and  customs,  and  habits  of  thought. 
Imagining  IM.  Taine  or  M.  Esquiros  to  have  had  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  powers  as  a  novelist ;  can  we  conceive  either  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  having  written  a  ‘  jMy  Novel ;  or  Varieties  of  English 
‘  Life,’  that  would  Avin  the  approbation  of  English  critics  ?  Yet 
even  a  supposition  like  that,  extravagant  as  it  must  sound,  is 
far  from  suggesting  the  difficulties  of  Lord  Lytton’s  under¬ 
taking.  For  the  Parisians  are  altogether  a  peculiar  people, 
and  have  long  laid  claim  to  brilliancy  as  their  especial  birth¬ 
right.  In  Paris,  dulness  has  aUvays  been  regarded  as  the  one 
unpardonable  sin ;  and  as  the  women  by  instinct  make  the 
most  of  their  dress,  so  by  intuition  the  men  and  the  women 
make  the  very  most  of  their  minds.  They  succeed  too,  so  far 
at  least  as  superficial  sparkle  goes.  Those  lighter  faculties 
of  the  intellect  on  which  they  pride  themselves,  are  never 
suffered  to  rest  for  Avant  of  exercise.  Society,  in  its  higher 
and  more  refined  circles,  resolves  Itself  into  a  perpetual 
contest,  Avhere  the  absence  of  visible  effort  only  comes  of  long 
and  assiduous  training,  as  constant  practice  in  the  maneye 
or  the  fencing-room  makes  a  perfect  master  of  the  horse  or 
the  small  SAVord.  To  make  the  elite  of  Parisian  society  talk 
naturally  Lord  Lytton  must  make  them  talk  brilliantly  ;  to 
make  their  talk  real  he  must  make  them  talk  discriminat- 
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ingly,  with  a  happy  blending  of  eloquence,  epigram,  irony, 
and  all  the  conversational  talents  on  which  they  pique  them¬ 
selves  with  great  reason.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  the  attempt, 
and  making  himself  a  Parisian  Proteus,  as  he  must  have  done, 
has  thrown  himself  into  a  marvellous  variety  of  shifting  shapes. 
How  far  he  has  been  successful  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  if  he  has  succeeded,  that  he  has  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  master  of  his  art, 
but  has  likewise  established  the  exceptional  merit  of  the  novel 
we  are  reviewing.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  perhaps  for  us, 
but  for  the  French  to  judge  the  truth  of  the  portrait;  but 
if  their  verdict  is  favourable,  it  is  the  more  creditable  to 
them,  as  Lord  Lytton  has  by  no  means  glossed  over  their 
defects.  He  tells  us  jestingly  in  the  brief  preface  to  his  first 
volume,  that  he  concealed  his  identity  under  an  anonym, 
because  Truth,  naked  as  he  has  exhibited  her,  is  never  welcome 
anywhere,  and  is  ex[)osed  to  especial  dangers  in  Paris. 

Naturally  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  opens  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
Parisian  and  the  provincial  who  meet  there,  are  not  only  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  in  the  story,  but  distinctively  representative 
men.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  story  throughout, 
in  its  rigorous  truthfulness  of  delineation,  is  a  satire  more 
or  less  severe,  although  it  may  have  been  often  undesigned. 
AVhen  it  does  not  satirise  individuals  in  their  weaknesses, 
it  satirises  the  institutions  that  have  shaped  their  lives,  or 
the  political  history  that  has  marred  or  misdirected  their 
careers.  If  we  read  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  between  the  lines,  in 
its  gayest  as  in  its  most  sombre  parts,  we  recognise  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  France.  Thus  Alain  de  Rochebriant 
and  Frederic  Lemercier  ai’e  respectively  the  representatives 
of  classes  that  must  accept  a  great  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  country’s  misfortunes.  The  legitimist,  De  Roche¬ 
briant,  head  of  an  old  historical  house,  successor  to  great 
and  embarrassed  domains,  is  condemned  to  live  in  the  musty 
memories  of  the  past,  because  he  sees  no  future  before 
him.  AVith  all  the  qualities  that  should  make  the  man  of 
action  and  the  patriot  statesman  ;  Avith  lofty  aspirations  and 
noble  sentiments ;  with  longings  for  some  Avide  sphere  of 
usefulness,  Avhere  he  may  play  a  part  not  unAvorthy  of  his 
birth,  he  only  needs  the  education  of  life  to  fit  him  to  do 
valuable  service  to  his  country.  That  education  he  denies, 
himself.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
maxim  that  noblesse  oblige,  and  fancies  that  his  honour  Avould 
be  compromised  Avere  he  to  embark  in  politics  ;  that  he  would 
lose  caste  AA'ere  he  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes  either  in 
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commercial  or  professional  pursuits.  His  pride  is  true  to 
itself  throughout ;  nor  Avill  he  choose  any  of  the  pathways  to 
fortune  that  men  in  his  place  are  in  the  habit  of  folloAving. 
His  imj)racticable  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  answers  he  makes 
to  his  kinsman  the  Count  de  Vandemar,  a  worldly-wise  old 
gentleman,  who  indicates  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
the  several  courses  that  might  extricate  him  from  his  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  first,  that  he  should  sell  his  estates,  clear  off’  his 
encumbrances,  and  live  comfortably  on  the  surplus  judiciously 
invested. 

‘  “  Pass  on,  Count,”  is  tlie  reply  ;  “  I  will  defend  to  the  last  Avhat  I 
take  from  my  ancestors,  and  cannot  voluntarily  sell  their  roof-tree  and 
their  tombs.” 

‘“Your  name  would  still  remain,  and  you  would  be  just  as  well 
received  in  Paris,  atid  your  noblesse  jutt  as  implicitly  conceded,  if  all 
Juda;a  encamped  upon  Kochebriant.  Consider  how  few  of  us  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  old  n'ljime  have  any  domains  left  us.  Our  names  alone 
survive  ;  no  revolution  can  efface  them." 

‘  “  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me ;  these  are  subjects  in  which  we 
cannot  reason — we  can  but  feel.  Kochebriant  may  be  torn  from  me, 
but  I  cannot  yield  it.”  ’ 

The  Count’s  second  suggestion  is,  that  Alain  should  offer 
himself  to  the  people  in  power,  who  tvill  be  charmed  to  make 
him,  a  De  Kochebriant,  ambassador  or  minister : — 

‘  “  That  course  is  not  less  impossible  than  the  last.  Till  Henry  V. 
formally  resign  his  right  to  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  I  ctin  bo  servant  to 
no  other  man  seated  on  that  throne.”  ’ 

Inthese  answers  we  have  the  man,  and  tlie  man  as  he  speaks  for 
the  most  loyal  and  honourable  of  his  order.  He  is  impracticable 
in  private  matters  as  in  public  affairs.  Any  compromise  must 
derogate  from  the  stainless  honour  of  his  house.  Worshipping 
the  idol  of  a  dynasty  that  is  well-nigh  impossible,  he  turns  his 
back  in  the  meantime  on  the  religion  of  patriotism.  So  far  as 
knowledge  of  the  modern  world  goes,  he  might  as  well  be  one 
of  his  crusading  ancestors.  He  is  dressed  by  a  Breton  tailor. 
His  chivalrous  sentiments,  more  antiquated  than  his  clothes, 
date  from  the  days  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  They  were  im¬ 
bibed  with  his  mother’s  milk,  and  he  cherishes  them  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  convictions ;  yet  they  often  smack  decidedly  of 
the  theatrical,  and  provoke  the  ridicule  of  a  frivolous  age  that 
believes  in  little  and  respects  less.  He  is  very  much  what  the 
sullen  self-effacement  of  his  elass  has  made  him.  Its  abstention 
under  the  Empire  had  eliminated  from  the  politics  of  France 
the  element  that  ought  to  have  elevated  their  tone.  For 
himself,  if  he  should  not  be  forced  into  the  real  world  by 
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stress  of  circumstances,  he  will  go  home  to  Rochebriant,  to 
live  in  the  false  position  of  a  heartbreaking  struggle  with 
penury ;  to  vegetate  Avith  strengthening  prejudices  among  his 
Breton  cabbages  ;  and  possibly  bring  up  a  brood  of  children, 
poorer,  more  impracticable,  and  more  naiTow-minded  than 
himself.  Fortunately,  in  the  pages  of  this  novel  he  is  forced 
among  friends  whose  ideas  and  social  position  are  altogether 
different  from  his  OAvn,  and  they  teach  him  lessons  he  has 
the  good  sense  to  learn.  Adversity  takes  part  in  his  educa¬ 
tion,  Avhich  is  greatly  helped  forward  by  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  and  Alain  de  Rochebriant,  from  an  anachronism  and 
an  enthusiast,  becomes  a  useful  member  of  modern  society. 

The  class  Avhich  numbers  Frederic  Lemercier  among  its 
members  is  more  actively  dangerous  than  the  caste  of  De 
Rochebriant,  and  infinitely  more  incorrigible.  The  character  of 
De  Rochebriant  is  at  bottom  cosmopolitan,  although  it  has  been 
cramped  and  shaped  by  national  circumstances  ;  but  Lemercier 
is  thoroughly  French  and  eminently  Parisian.  He  is  the  bour¬ 
geois  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  developed  into  the  lion 
and  fashionable  trifler.  Thanks  to  the  money  he  has  inherited, 
he  escapes  the  necessity  for  daily  labour  at  the  bureau  or  behind 
the  counter,  and  his  father’s  Sunday  excursion  to  St.  Cloud 
or  Vincennes  is  exchanged  for  a  life  of  perpetual  holiday. 
But  he  still  retains  the  shop-keeping  indifference  to  politics 
exce{)t  in  so  far  as  they  may  guide  him  to  some  good  coup  at 
the  Bourse.  For  he  still  holds  to  money-getting,  so  long  as  the 
money  can  be  easily  come  by,  and  he  mixes  with  the  crowd 
that  presses  into  the  Bourse  after  his  elaborate  dejeuner  and 
before  his  drive  in  the  Bois.  Indeed,  he  needs  money  more 
than  most  men.  Certain  agreeable  qualities  in  which  he  excels 
have  made  him  a  man  of  some  mark  in  circles  that  would  other- 
Avise  have  been  beyond  his  ambition.  And  he  needs  money, 
because,  to  do  him  justice,  he  spends  his  gains  at  least  as  fast 
as  he  makes  them.  Personally  he  is  a  charming  garqon ;  but 
he  is  made  up  of  Parisian  contrasts  and  inconsistencies,  and  is 
never  a  very  safe  companion  for  an  innocent  foreigner  Avho  does 
not  understand  him.  He  has  an  excellent  heart  and  an  over- 
Aveening  vanity,  incapable  of  distinguishing  betAveen  fame 
and  infamy  Avhen  stimulated  by  the  applause  of  the  set  he 
happens  to  be  in.  A  man  aux  bonnes  fortunes  of  course,  he 
ogles  the  ladies  at  the  restaurant  Avhere  he  dines,  in  a  Avay  that 
an  Englishman  Avould  deem  excessively  offensive.  But  Avhen 
De  Rochebriant  is  asked  Avhether  Lemercier,  Avho  has  gone  off 
to  the  Bois  bent  upon  conquests,  is  likely  to  commit  an  imper¬ 
tinence  to  a  Avoman  unless  there  were  vivem's  of  his  OAvn  sex  to 
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look  on,  Alain  unhesitatingly  answers,  ‘  No !  Frederic’s  real 
‘  nature  is  an  admirable  one,  and  if  he  ever  do  anything  that  he 
‘  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  ’twill  be  from  the  pride  of  showing 
‘  how  finely  he  can  do  it.’  So  when  the  protectors  of  the  ladies 
in  the  restaurant  resent  the  freedom  of  his  conquering  glances, 
he  squares  his  muscular  shoulders  and  gives  a  twirl  of  defiance 
to  his  waxed  moustache.  For  he  is  of  the  men  who  make  their 
morning  visits  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes, to  fight  for  some  trivial 
point  of  honour  in  which  they  have  nothing  but  an  imaginary 
interest.  As  De  Rochebriant’s  poverty  and  political  disabilities 
make  him  a  false  position  that  he  suffers  from,  so  Lemercier  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  slights  on  the  score  of  his  birth  or  his  social 
standing.  Lord  Lytton  dashes  off  the  outlines  of  his  nature  in 
that  very  first  interview  with  De  Kochebriant.  When  the 
marquis  makes  a  rather  haughty  answer  to  a  friendly  but 
somewhat  free  proposal,  Lemercier  bridles  for  a  moment  over 
the  fancied  snub:  — 

‘  “  Most  likely,"  he  thinks,  “  with  all  his  innocence  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  he  (Alain)  knows  that  I,  Frederic  Lemercier,  was  not  the 
man  to  patronise  one  of  its  greatest  nobles.  Sucre  bleu  !  if  I  thought 
that,  if  he  meant  to  give  himself  airs  to  me,  his  old  college  friend — I 
would — I  would  call  him  out.”’ 

By  a  frank  and  timely  explanation  the  marquis  calms  down 
the  simmering  susceptibilities  of  his  old  acqu.aintance.  He 
escapes  the  insult  and  the  challenge  that  had  nearly  nipped  in 
the  bud  what  proves  to  be  a  disinterested  mutual  friendship. 
The  next  moment  Lemercier  is  offering  to  his  new'-found  friend 
the  half  of  his  apartment  and  income,  although  the  latter  bai’ely 
suffices  for  his  own  extravagance.  Once  satisfied  that  De 
Rochebriant  does  not  look  down  upon  him,  Frederic  is  as  slow 
to  take  offence  as  he  had  once  been  prone  to  it.  Thoughtless 
in  his  own  conduct  he  is  a  model  of  practical  good  sense  when 
he  tenders  advice,  nor  docs  he  shrink  from  pressing  his  sensible 
counsels  even  when  he  knows  them  to  be  exceedingly  unwel¬ 
come.  In  short,  Lemercier,  in  his  manifold  imperfections, 
strikes  us  as  very  perfect  artistically.  With  Gustave  Rameau, 
the  poet-journalist,  we  call  him  the  most  vigorously  original  of 
the  portraits  in  ‘  The  Parisians.’  He  fepi’esents  a  class  whose 
members  are  the  vociferous  politicians  of  the  cafes  and  the 
coulisses ;  whose  political  vision  never  carries  farther  than  the 
hanlieu  of  Paris  ;  who  are  contemptuously  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France;  who  in  their  chase  after 
novelty  and  excitement  are  quick  to  reflect  the  passions  of  the 
hour  and  exaggerate  the  current  ideas  of  the  moment ;  who 
inspire  the  pens  of  factious  journalists  and  put  pressure  upon 
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statesmen  in  moments  of  crisis  ;  who  live,  in  short,  in  tlie  day, 
taking  no  heed  for  the  morrow ;  who  are  great  in  invective 
and  sarcastic  criticism,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  settled  opinions. 
Listen  to  Lemercier  on  the  German  quarrel.  He  is  speaking 
at  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  peace  and  of  France  are  alike 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Duplessis,  the  clever  financier,  has 
remarked  to  him,  as  ‘  he  smiled  grimly  ’ — 

‘  “  What  a  thoroughbred  Parisian  you  are,  niy  dear  Frederic!  I 
believe  if  the  trump  of  the  last  angel  was  sounding,  the  Parisians 
would  be  divided  into  two  sets :  one  would  be  singing  the  Marseillaise, 
and  parading  the  red  flag ;  the  others  would  be  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  saying,  ‘  Bah  !  as  if  le  Bon  Dieu  would  have  the  bad 
taste  to  injure  Paris — the  seat  of  the  graces,  the  school  of  the  arts, 
the  fountain  of  reason,  the  eye  of  the  world ;  ’  and  so  be  found  by  the 
destroying  angel  caressing  poodles  and  making  bans  mots  about  les 
femmes." 

‘  “  And  quite  right  too,”  said  Lemercier  comj)lacently  ;  “  what  other 
people  in  the  world  could  retain  lightness  of  heart  under  circumstances 
so  unpleasant  ?  But  why  do  you  take  things  so  solemnly  ?  Of  course 
there  will  be  war :  idle  now  to  talk  of  explanations  and  excuses. 
When  a  Frenchman  says,  ‘  I  am  insulted,’  he  is  not  going  to  be  told 
that  he  is  not  insulted.  He  means  fighting  and  not  apologising.  But 
what  if  there  be  war?  Our  brave  soldiers  beat  the  Prussians,  take 
the  Rhine,  return  to  Paris  covered  with  laurels;  a  new  Boulevard  de 
Berlin  eclipses  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol.”  ’ 

How  admirably  Lord  Lytton  hits  off  Lemercier  and  his 
like  when  he  makes  him  claim  credit  for  frivolity  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  appalling ;  how  well  he  makes  him  express  in  a 
casual  remark  one  of  the  most  hopeless  signs  of  the  national 
demoralisation.  There  is  hope  for  the  Rochebriants,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  Lemerciers  are  incorrigible.  Alain  de 
Rochebriant,  who  has  everything  to  learn  in  the  tvays  of  the 
everyday  world,  falls  into  the  hands  of  sensible  people.  He 
yields  naturally  to  the  temptations  of  youth.  He  sows  his 
wild  oats  without  staining  his  name,  and  at  the  call  of  the 
country  in  danger  he  consents  to  devote  his  noble  qualities  to 
her  service.  Then  the  sentiments  that  are  inborn  in  him,  and 
that  had  been  fostered  subsequently  in  the  retirement  of  his 
solitary  Breton  chateau,  do  him  service  in  their  turn.  He 
comes  out  of  the  disastrous  war,  holding  his  head  all  the  higher. 
He  commands  the  respect  of  men  who  have  little  sympathy 
with  his  opinions  or  his  strength  of  character.  He  makes  a 
good  and  happy  marriage,  and  retires  to  his  province  to  assert 
the  position  his  birth  entitles  him  to.  He  may  yet  persuade 
the  electors  of  his  district  to  send  him  to  legislate  for  them, 
even  should  the  Duke  of  Magenta  retain  the  septennial  presi- 
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dency  and  the  return  of  Henry  V.  be  deferred  indefinitely. 
Lemercier,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  through  the  war  and  the 
siege,  learning  and  unlearning  nothing,  preserving  to  the  last 
his  constitutional  insouciance,  and  proud  as  ever  of  his  low- 
pitched  philosophy.  Personally,  he  rather  shines  the  more 
brilliantly  for  being  compelled  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of 
afflictien.  He  remains  the  same  good  fellow  as  before,  if  Ave 
may  describe  him  by  that  familiar  English  idiom.  At  the 
point  of  starvation,  he  will  share  his  last  franc  Avith  a  friend, 
and  consoles  himself  and  others  with  a  jest  Avhen  horrors  are 
thickening  around  and  the  Germans  have  begun  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  He  even  plays  his  part  in  the  defence,  Avearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  National  Guard,  and  consenting  to  sleep  upon  straAV 
on  the  ramparts,  after  killing  the  evening  over  a  game  at  cards. 
But  every  patriotic  virtue  that  he  shows  is  distinctly  negative. 
He  laughs  at  his  leaders  as  at  everything  else,  although 
he  is  too  loyal  to  abuse  or  embarrass  them,  little  as  he  believes 
in  them.  He  is  content  to  endure,  and  succeeds  in  being  tole¬ 
rably  cheerful ;  but  he  shoAvs  no  earnestness  of  patriotism, 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  earnest  in  his  nature.  He 
shuns  the  reflection  that  might  have  helped  him  to  learn  from 
adversity ;  AA'hen  the  Avar  is  over  he  accej)ts  its  results  Avith  the 
same  resignation  he  oi)posed  to  its  hardships,  and  is  eager 
to  find  recompense  for  his  past  privations  in  the  freshened  zest 
they  Avill  give  to  the  old  existence.  Lord  Lytton,  as  Ave  knoAv, 
had  a  firm  faith  in  the  inherent  virtues  of  blood  and  ancestry ; 
he  AA'as  persuaded  that  hon  chien  cliasse  de  race,  if  you  only  give 
the  dog  a  fair  chance.  But  Ave  doubt  if  any  competent  ob¬ 
server  Avill  deny  that  his  treatment  of  the  very  opposite  charac¬ 
ters  of  Ue  Rochebriant  and  Lemercier  is  essentially  true  to 
French  nature,  or  that  they  furnish  most  forcible  and  vivid 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  Avorst  dangers  that  have  i)roved  so 
fatal  to  France. 

Alain  de  Rochebriant,  as  Ave  obser\'ed,  is  more  cosmopo¬ 
litan  in  his  character,  because  there  is  some  community  of 
feeling  betAveen  the  higher  aristocracy  of  all  countries,  and  in 
Graham  Vane  Ave  have  an  Englishman  Avhois  in  many  respects 
De  Rochebriant’s  counterpart.  Their  circumstances  too  are  not 
dissimilar.  One  and  the  other  are  of  high  birth,  and  they  have 
been  disappointed  alike  in  the  hopes  of  the  great  inheritances 
they  had  counted  upon.  But  the  disappointment  acts  upon 
them  very  differently.  De  Rochebriant’s  idea  is  to  save  Avhat 
he  can  from  the  wreck,  to  adapt  his  way  of  liAung  to  his  humble 
means,  and  cheer  himself  Avith  the  remembrances  of  the  family 
glories  in  a  dull  existence  in  his  ancestral  chateau.  Vane  is  one  of 
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the  lucky  Englishmen  who  are  born  in  the  political  purple.  He 
has  influential  political  connexions.  His  father,  a  distinguished 
statesman,  had  trained  him  from  his  boyhood  with  a  view  to 
public  life.  The  harder  and  more  practical  side  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  intellect  has  been  developed  by  severe  training  ivith 
a  definite  purpose.  Accustomed  from  his  youth  upwards  to 
self-examination  and  self-control,  he  possesses  a  thoroughly 
well-balanced  mind.  He  is  self-contained  and  self-reliant ; 
and  setting  a  full  value  on  rank,  fortune,  and  connexion,  he 
only  regards  them  as  useful  points  in  his  favour.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  he  finds  himself  poor  instead  of  rich,  the  disap¬ 
pointment  only  impresses  him  with  the  need  for  increased 
exertions.  He  keeps  moving  onward  with  unfaltering  deter¬ 
mination,  although  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
has  been  encumbered  with  unexpected  obstacles.  Although 
Vane  is  still  young  in  years,  he  is  prematurely  aged.  He  has 
all  the  elements  in  him  for  a  deep  love  romance ;  as  we  learn 
when  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  Isaura,  and  when  love,  insist¬ 
ing  on  being  ‘  lord  of  all,’  makes  him  sacrifice  ambitious  consi¬ 
derations  to  a  devouring  passion.  Yet  we  feel  that  he  is  far  older 
in  mind,  far  less  fresh  and  impulsive  than  even  Audley  Egerton, 
when  that  austere  and  dry-minded  statesman  went  wooing  Nora 
Avenel  in  his  warm  youth.  For  Graham  Vane  is  Audley 
Egerton ;  and  although  he  is  young  in  years,  and  although  he 
thinks  and  speaks  as  a  man  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  with  the 
world  before  him,  still  he  is  very  much  the  veteran  politician  that 
Lord  Ly  tton  had  made  us  familiar  with  in  so  many  of  his  writings. 
We  may  almost  say  he  is  the  only  Englishman  in  the  story.  He 
falls  in  love  with  the  heroine,  and  from  the  first  he  fills  her  heart 
and  inspires  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  her  beautiful  letters. 
Throughout  he  is  kept  consistently  before  us  with  a  triple 
purpose.  In  his  stronger  nature,  his  superior  clearsightedness, 
and  his  unfailing  good  sense,  he  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  Frenchmen 
he  moves  among,  pointing  the  satire  on  French  volatility  and 
instability,  by  perhaps  exaggerating  disagreeably  the  solidity 
of  his  English  virtues.  He  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  loving  womanly 
Isaura,  the  most  womanly  and  engaging  of  Lord  Lytton's 
women,  since  Eva  was  created  in  the  ‘  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,’ 
in  the  strength  of  his  principles  or  prejudices,  in  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  his  manhood.  While,  in  his  enlightened  intelligence 
as  an  anxious  political  inquirer  and  dispassionate  onlooker,  in 
his  comments  on  the  political  situation  and  the  follies  of  French 
society,  he  expresses  the  matured  ideas  of  Lord  Lytton,  and 
plays  the  part  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  play.  But  being 
chiefly  employed  to  throw  out  the  failings  of  other  people  in 
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more  unpleasant  relief,  or  to  act  as  the  critic  of  things  that 
were  painfully  open  to  criticism,  he  pays  the  inevitable  penalty. 
Like  the  Athenians  Avith  Aristides,  Ave  Aveary  soineAvhat  of  the 
perfections  that  are  obtruded  on  us.  He  is  too  good  and  too 
sensible.  We  respect  and  admire,  but  Ave  can  never  love  him, 
and  never  less  than  Avhen  he  takes  to  Avriting  unimpeachable 
Avorldly  Avisdom  to  Isaura  Cicogna,  AA’hen  the  charming  Italian 
is  languishing  of  love  for  him,  although,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  suspects  it. 

For  Avhat  he  says  in  his  character  cf  political  critic,  Ave  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Aolumes.  We  need  hardly  observe 
that  it  is  Avell  AA^orth  the  reading,  and  expressed  Avith  singular 
shreAvdness  and  felicity.  But  those  matters  have  been  so  uni¬ 
versally  discussed  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  conclusions  have  been  so  generally  assented  to  in  England, 
that  there  is  no  great  room  left  for  originality.  Yet  by  Avay 
of  sample  of  Vane’s  shrcAvd  eloquence  and  epigrammatic  vigour 
of  speech,  Ave  may  quote  the  remarks  he  makes  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  Avas  the  pivot  of  the  Imperial  system,  and  the  popular 
temple  of  the  only  faith  that  Imperial  Paris  unanimously 
believed  in.  Bending  over  the  gallery  in  the  Bourse,  looking 
down  upon  the  turmoil  beloAv  him.  Vane,  Avho  has  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  goes  on — 

‘  “  Napoleon  I.  called  us  a  shop-keeping  nation.  Napoleon  III.  has 
taught  France  to  excel  us  in  everything,  and  certainly  he  has  made 
Paris  a  shop-keeping  city. 

‘  “  And  the  Emperor  has  done  Avisely,  at  least  for  the  time,”  continued 
the  Englishman  Avith  a  more  thoughtful  accent.  “  He  has  found  vent 
there  for  the  very  dangerous  classes  in  Paris  society  to  Avhich  the  sub¬ 
division  of  property  gave  birth — viz.,  the  croAvd  of  Avell-born,  daring 
young  men,  without  fortune  and  Avithout  profession.  He  has  opened 
the  Bourse  and  said,  ‘  There  I  giA'e  you  employment,  resource,  an 
avenir'  He  has  cleared  the  bycAvays  into  commerce  and  trade,  and 
opened  new  avenues  to  Avealth  to  the  noblesse  Avhom  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  so  unwisely  beggared.  What  other  Avay  to  rebuild  a  noblesse  in 
France,  and  give  it  a  chance  of  poAver  because  an  access  to  fortune? 
But  to  how  many  sides  of  your  national  character  has  the  Bour.se 
magnetic  attraction !  You  Frenchmen  are  so  brave  that  you  could 
not  be  happy  Avithout  facing  danger ;  so  covetous  of  distinction  that 
you  would  pine  yourselves  aAvay  Avithout  a  dash,  coute  que  coiite,  at 
celebrity  and  a  red  ribbon.  Danger!  look  below  at  that  arena.  Tliere  it 
is  :  danger  daily,  hourly.  But  there  also  is  celebrity.  Win  at  the  Bourse 
as  of  old  in  a  tournament,  and  paladins  smile  on  you,  and  ladies  give 
you  their  scarves,  or  Avhat  is  much  the  same,  they  allow  you  to  buy 
their  cachemires.  Win  at  the  Bourse — Avhat  follows  ?  The  Chamber, 
the  Senate,  the  Cross,  the  minister’s  portefeuille.  I  might  rejoice  in  all 
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this  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  could  it  last,  and  did  it  not  bring  the 
consequences  that  follow  the  demoralisation  which  attends  it.  The 
Bourse  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  keep  Paris  quiet — at  least  as  quiet  as 
it  can  be.  These  are  the  secrets  of  this  reign  of  splendour ;  these  the 
two  lions  couchants  on  which  rest  the  throne  of  the  imperial  recon¬ 
structor.”  ’ 

For  the  rising  speculator  Duplessis — 

‘  “  He  is  the  modern  genius  of  Paris;  he  is  at  once  the  Cousin,  the 
Guizot,  and  the  Victor  Hugo  of  speculation.  Philosophy,  eloquence, 
audacious  romance — all  literature  now  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sublime 
epic  of  agiotage,  and  Duplessis  is  the  poet  of  the  empire.”  ’ 

If  Vane,  with  all  his  brilliancy  and  yearning  for  affection,  is 
grave  and  earnest  beyond  his  years,  his  grave  earnestness  serves 
him  with  Isaura  Cicogna.  Lord  Lytton  always  excelled  in 
the  glorification  of  the  women  who  confining  themselves  to 
the  exercise  of  a  purely  Avomanly  influence,  elevated  the  na¬ 
tures  or  jmrified  the  ambitions  of  the  men  who  loved  them. 
Perhaps  Isaura  is  his  most  perfect  creation  of  the  kind — the 
most  perfect,  because,  with  all  the  treasures  of  her  heart  and 
intellect,  she  is  intensely  feminine  and  natural  throughout,  so 
far  as  a  man  can  ]>os3ibly  judge  her.  She  seems  to  us  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  versatility  which  gave  such  freshness 
to  Lord  Lytton’s  numerous  writings,  enabling  him  to  handle 
so  various  a  range  of  character  with  the  power  of  a  master. 
Thus,  independently  of  her  intrinsic  beauties,  she  is  a  most 
interesting  study.  We  have  popular  novelists  who  excel  in 
mimicking  the  lighter  talk  of  the  women  you  mix  with  every 
day  of  your  lives.  In  Isaura  Cicogna  Lord  Lytton  throws 
himself  into  the  innermost  life  of  a  Avoman  of  genius;  Avho 
is  mystified  and  dazzled  by  the  dawning  of  poAvers  Avithin 
her  whose  direction  she  scarcely  recognises,  but  whose  potent 
influence  she  is  constrained  to  acknoAvledge.  There  are  tAvo 
natures  struggling  Avithin  her  for  the  ascendancy ;  and  she 
meets  Avith  Vane  Avhen  on  the  brink  of  the  critical  decision 
that  may  colour  her  existence  and  make  or  mar  her  happiness. 
Loving  retirement  and  shrinking  from  publicity,  she  is  under 
the  spell  of  a  vigorous  genius  that  is  not  to  be  lulled  to  rest  in 
a  mind  so  active  as  her  OAvn.  Her  keen  sensibility  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  charm  of  the  exercise  of  those  godlike  gifts  of 
hers ;  yet  although  the  desire  for  fame  may  master  her  in  the 
future,  for  the  present  it  repels  rather  than  attracts  her.  For 
her  instincts  are  all  for  the  domestic  happiness  that  a  hard  fate 
has  hitherto  denied  to  her.  With  all  her  gifts  and  all  her 

IpoAvers,  she  is  essentially  clinging  in  her  disposition,  and  it  is 
clear  that  should  she  ever  meet  the  man  she  can  respect  and 
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admire,  she  will  idealise  his  virtues,  merge  her  existence  in  his 
own,  and  lavish  on  the  idol  she  has  set  up  for  herself  the  whole 
treasure  of  her  affection. 

At  that  critical  moment  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Vane,  and  although  in  her  maidenly  reserve  she  is  slow  to 
receive  his  image  into  her  day  dreams,  yet  she  confesses  to 
herself  that  he  should  satisfy  her  wistful  longings.  The  firm, 
self-possessed  Englishman,  Avith  the  single  aims  and  the  chi¬ 
valrous  standard  of  honour,  is  just  the  man  she  would  turn  to 
for  shelter  and  for  guidance.  Vane’s  kindly  sympathy  for  one 
so  gifted  and  so  isolated  gains  her  confidence  from  the  first. 
He  has  so  much  of  the  father,  and  so  little  apparently  of  the 
possible  lover  in  him.  In  many  respects  his  character  is  the 
complement,  in  others  it  is  the  antithesis,  of  her  own.  He 
I’eads  much  of  hers  in  the  very  opening  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  she  is  Avon  at  once  by  his  sympathetic  sagacity,  and  by 
the  friendly  impulse  AAith  Avhich  this  reserved  man  tenders  her 
the  advice  she  feels  to  be  Avisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  unhap- 
jiily  for  her  and  him,  and  happily  for  the  readers  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  story,  Vane  only  half  understands  her  after  all.  He 
credits  her  Avith  the  ideas  and  the  aspirations  that  Avould  be 
natural  to  ninety-nine  Avomen  out  of  a  hundred,  gifted  and 
situated  as  she  is.  His  Avisdom  turns  to  foolishness,  and  his 
judgment  is  obscured  by  his  prejudices  and  sensibilities.  For 
Vane,  sensible  and  practical  as  he  is,  has  unsuspected  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  his  OAvn,  that  are  as  keen  in  their  Avay  as  any  of 
Tsaura’s.  AVhen  he  first  has  a  flash  of  serious  thought  about 
her,  the  commonplace  scruples  of  society  suggest  themselves 
as  insuperable  objections.  Impossible  that  a  man  like  himself 
should  invite  a  woman  to  share  his  lot,  Avhose  magnificent 
voice  has  indicated  the  stage  as  her  proper  avocation.  Impos¬ 
sible  that  he  should  dispute  his  Avife  Avith  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  musical  admirers ;  or  even  that  he  should  tolerate  a  rivalry 
of  regret,  should  she  consent  to  sacrifice  a  career  to  his  repug¬ 
nance.  Of  course  Isaura  decides  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the 
bare  idea  of  gratifying  his  Avishes.  Yet,  even  then,  she  is  as 
far  as  ever  from  satisfying  the  tormenting  exigencies  of  his 
unacknow’ledged  affection.  Balked  in  one  direction  her  ge¬ 
nius  breaks  out  in  another.  She  discovers  to  her  astonishment 
that  she  has  marvellous  literary  poAvers.  She  innocently  fan¬ 
cies  she  may  make  herself  more  Avorthy  of  an  ambitious  lover, 
by  Avinning  a  fame  she  would  only  value  for  him.  Vane 
shrinks  as  much  from  her  name  becoming  public  property  in 
that  form  as  in  the  other.  He  detests  the  idea  of  her  placing 
herself  in  relations  Avith  the  public,  or  baring  her  heart  to  it. 
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even  anonymously.  He  objects,  and  with  some  reason,  to  her 
affectionate  intimacy  with  a  great  female  author ;  a  lady  who 
is  not  George  Sand,  but  who  resembles  that  eminent  novelist 
in  many  of  her  daring  opinions.  In  short,  there  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing  and  much  mutual  misery.  Isaura,  suffering  in  the 
anguish  of  her  disappointment,  pours  out  the  secrets  of  her 
heart’s  soitows  to  this  confidante  and  correspondent,  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil.  Her  own  private  sorrows  and  perplexities 
inspired  her  in  the  anonymous  romance  that  raised  her  at  once 
into  the  foi*emost  rank  of  popular  writers.  Graham  Vane  is 
the  hero  whom  she  glorifies,  addressing  him  with  half-rm- 
con  scions  j)assion  when  she  seems  to  be  writing  for  the  public ; 
hoping  that  the  sympathies  which  had  been  springing  up  be¬ 
tween  them  may  lead  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  hidden 
meaning  of  her  work. 

The  letters  of  Isaura  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  are  be¬ 
yond  all  question  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  novel. 
Their  pervading  tone  is  so  thoroughly  feminine,  while  tliere 
are  passages  in  them  which  Ave  should  have  fancied  that  no 
man  could  jwssibly  have  Avritten.  It  is  not  only  the  femi¬ 
nine  graces  of  the  sentiments,  the  tenderness  of  the  touch, 
and  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  diction.  But  in  every  line 
there  is  something  Avhich  it  is  difficult  to  define,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  overlook  ;  a  sympathy  Avhich  Ave  should  have  thought 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  living  through  the  ex- 
j)eriences  of  a  girl  like  Isaura.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  and 
the  more  effective  in  its  contrast  Avith  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
rest  of  the  Avork.  To  most  men  Avho  could  throAv  themselves 
C071  arnorc  into  the  Avhirl  of  gaiety  and  politics,  Avho  live  on  the 
easiest  terms  with  conspirators  like  De  Mauleon  and  money¬ 
getting  financiers  like  Louvier,  itAvould  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  glide  off  at  Avill  into  the  tender  and  Avomanly  vein  ;  to  break 
away  from  a  latter-day  epic  of  boisterous,  Avorldly  self-seeking, 
and  resume  a  touching  idyll  of  the  affections  at  the  very  point 
Avhere  you  left  it  off.  Strong  as  be  is  among  men  of  the  world. 
Lord  Lytton  ahvays  returns  as  by  preference  to  the  quiet 
company  of  the  gifted  and  suffering  Isaura.  The  chapters  he 
devotes  to  her  are  so  many  oases,  AA'here  he  seems  to  repose  and 
to  refresh  his  powers  before  going  back  into  the  busy  Avorld. 
And  there  is  another  aspect  in  Avhich  the  letters  of  Isaura,  Avith 
the  replies  of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  merit  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion.  They  trace  out  the  early  history  of  a  daAvning  literary 
genius,  struggling  into  the  consciousness  of  its  OAvn  poAvers, 
and  seeking  to  analyse  the  causes  of  transcendent  success. 
They  abound  in  delicate  criticism  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
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greatest  writers  of  the  w-orld,  regarded  from  Isaura’s  point  of 
▼iew.  Taking  man  for  woman,  they  throw  a  curious  light  on 
the  completeness  of  the  self-training  Lord  Lytton  bestowed  on 
himself.  The  first  of  the  golden  rules  that  Mr.  Xorreys  lays 
down  in  ‘  My  Novel’  for  the  guidance  of  Leonard  Fairfield  is, 

‘  never  to  trust  to  genius  for  what  may  be  obtained  by  labour.’ 
Lord  Lytton,  as  we  may  see,  had  laid  his  own  maxim  to  heart. 
Not  only  did  he  labour  incessantly  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  that  comes  from  the  study  of  books  and  men,  but 
he  pursued  his  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  with  a  practical  purpose.  He  made  it  his  object  to 
adapt  his  own  intellect  to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  effective  result  with  the  minimum  of 
apparent  exertion. 

There  is  a  continuity  of  thought  in  Isaura’s  letters  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  do  them  any  justice  by  selection,  and 
yet  something  we  must  quote  to  make  our  assertions  good,  al¬ 
though  we  may  be  reduced  to  citing  almost  at  random.  The 
first  letter  is  written  long  before  she  had  met  with  Vane,  while 
she  was  standing  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  her  life.  Her 
admiration  for  Madame  de  Grantmesuil  is  almost  adoration ; 
yet  her  instincts  mistrust  the  teachings  of  that  eloquent  social 
innovator,  while  her  inborn  sense  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful 
guides  her  more  infallibly  in  her  criticism  than  the  experience 
of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil.  Already  in  the  reflections  and 
course  of  reading  that  had  followed  a  severe  illness,  she  had 
begun  to  shrink  from  figuring  behind  the  foot-lights : — 

‘  “  So  then  you  allured  me  to  a  new  study.  Ah  !  in  so  doing  did  you 
dream  that  you  diverted  me  from  the  old  ambition  ?  .  .  Till  then  I  had 
not  read  your  works ;  they  were  the  first  I  chose.  How  they  impressed, 
how  they  startled  me !  What  depths  in  the  minds  of  man,  in  the 
heart  of  woman,  they  revealed  to  me  !  But  I  owned  to  you  then  and  I 
repeat  it  now,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  works  in  romance  and 
poetry  which  form  the  boast  of  recent  French  literature,  satisfied 
yearnings  for  that  calm  sense  of  beauty,  that  divine  joy  in  a  world 
beyond  this  world,  which  you  had  led  me  to  believe  it  was  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  ideal  art  to  bestow.  And  when  I  told  you  this  with  the 
rude  frankness  you  had  bid  me  exercise  in  talk  with  you,  a  thoughtful 
melancholy  shade  fell  on  your  face,  and  you  said  quietly,  ‘  You  are 
right,  my  child  ;  we,  the  French  of  our  time,  are  the  offspring  of  revo¬ 
lutions  that  have  unsettled  all.  .  .  .  Our  books  are  not  for  the  inno¬ 
cence  and  use  of  women,  as  yet  unchanged  by  the  systems  which 
exist.’  And  the  next  day  you  brought  me  Tasso’s  great  poem,  the 
‘  Gerusalemme  Liberata,’  and  said,  smiling,  ‘  Art  in  its  calm  is  here.’ 

‘  “  You  remember  that  I  was  then  at  Sorrento  by  the  order  of  my 
physician.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  soft  autumn  day  when  I  sat  among 
the  lonely  rocklets  to  the  left  of  the  to^vn — the  sea  before  me,  with 
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scarce  a  rij)j)lo  ;  my  very  heart  steeped  in  the  melodies  of  that  poem,  so 
marvellous  for  a  strength  disguised  in  sweetness,  and  for  a  symmetry 
in  which  each  proportion  blends  into  the  other  with  the  perfection  of  a 
Grecian  statue.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  me  filled  with  the  presence 
of  the  poet  to  whom  it  had  given  birtli.  Certainly  the  reading  of  that 
poem  formed  an  era  in  my  exi.'tence ;  to  this  day  I  cannot  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  faults  or  weaknesses  which  your  criticisms  pointed  out.  I 
believe  because  they  are  in  unison  with  my  own  nature,  which  yearns 
for  harnuitiy,  and  finding  that,  rests  contented.  I  shrink  tfoin  violent 
contrasts,  and  can  discern  nothing  tame  or  insipid  in  a  continuance  of 
sweetness  and  serenity.  lint  it  was  not  until  alter  I  had  read  La 
Gerusaleinme  again  and  again,  and  then  sat  and  brooded  over  it,  that  I 
recognised  the  main  charm  of  the  poem  in  the  religion  which  clings  to 
it  as  the  pcrliime  clings  to  a  flower — a  religion  sometimes  melancholy 
but  never  to  me  sad.  Hope  always  pervades  it.  Surely  if,  as  you 
said,  ‘  Hope  is  twin-born  with  art,’  it  is  because  art,  at  the  highest, 
blends  itself  unconsciously  with  religion,  and  proclaims  its  affinity  with 
hope  by  its  faith  in  some  future  good  more  perfect  than  it  has  realised 
in  the  pist.  .  .  .  Why  did  I  not  feel  in  Dante  the  Christian  charm  that  I 
felt  in  Tiisso  ?  Dante,  in  your  eyes  as  in  those  of  most  judges,  is 
infinitely  tlie  greater  genius,  but  reflected  in  the  dark  .stream  of  that 
genius,  the  stars  are  so  troubled,  the  heavens  so  threatening.”  ’ 

In  that,  letter,  and  in  that  criticism  of  Tasso,  we  have  the 
writer  shadowed  out  by  herself.  Whatever  she  may  be  made 
by  force  of  circumstances,  we  know  her  nature  as  it  originally 
was,  and  our  sympathies  are  aroused  for  her  and  our  interest 
stimulated  in  her  story.  In  the  following  jiassages,  written 
while  love  was  still  matter  of  theory  with  her,  we  have  the  key 
to  her  feelings  towards  the  man  she  loved,  in  the  first  flush 
of  her  renown,  when  she  had  begun  to  realise  all  she  was  ca- 
])able  of: — 

‘  “  Eulalie,  you  have  had  an  experience  unknown  to  me ;  you  have 
loved.  In  that  day  did  you — you  around  whom  jioets,  statesmen,  and 
sages  gather,  listening  to  your  words  as  to  an  oracle — did  you  feel  that 
your  pride  of  genius  had  gone  out  from  you — that  your  ambition  lived 
in  him  whom  you  loved — that  his  smile  was  more  to  you  than  the 
applause  of  the  world  ? 

‘  “  I  feel  as  if  love  in  a  woman  must  destroy  her  rights  of  equality — 
that  it  gives  to  her  a  sovereign  even  in  one  who  would  be  inferior  to 
herself  if  her  love  did  not  glorify  and  crown  him.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
but  merge  this  terrible  egotism  wliich  oppresses  me  into  the  being  of 
some  one  who  is  what  I  would  wish  to  be  were  I  man  !  I  would  not  ask 
him  to  achieve  fame.  Enough  if  I  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  it,  and 
happier,  rnethinks,  to  console  him  wlien  he  failed  than  to  triumph 
with  him  when  he  won.  Tell  me,  have  you  felt  this?  When  you  loved, 
did  you  stoop  as  to  a  slave,  or  did  you  bow  down  as  to  a  master?”  ’ 

Again,  liow  true  and  bow  suggestive,  with  regard  to  Lord 
Lytton  liimself  as  to  Isaura,  is  the  questioning  on  the  spirit 
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of  the  genius  that  commands  for  its  possessor  a  wide  popularity. 
The  question  has  been  often  asked,  but  seldom  so  satisfactorily 
answered.  Isaura  demands  of  her  friend : — 

‘  “  What  is  the  real  distinction  between  the  rare  genius  and  the 
commonalty  of  human  souls  that  feel  to  the  quick  all  the  grandest 
and  divinest  things  which  the  rare  genius  places  before  them,  sighing 
within  themselves,  ‘  This  rare  genius  does  but  express  that  which 
was  previously  familiar  to  us,  so  far  as  thought  and  sentiment  extend  ’  ? 
Nay,  the  genius  itself,  however  eloquent,  never  does,  never  can,  ex¬ 
press  the  whole  of  the  thought  or  sentiment  it  interprets ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greater  the  genius  is,  the  more  it  leaves  a  something  of 
incomplete  satisliiction  on  our  minds — it  promises  so  much  more  than 
it  performs,  it  implies  so  much  more  than  it  announces.  .  .  .  The 
highest  type  of  this  union  (of  words  and  music)  to  me  is  Shakspeare ; 
and  I  can  comprehend  the  justice  of  no  criticism  on  him  which  does 
not  allow  the  justice  of  this  sense  of  incomplete  sjitisliiction  augment¬ 
ing  in  proportion  as  the  ])oet  soars  to  his  highest.  I  ask  again,  in 
what  consists  this  distinction  between  the  rare  genius  and  the  common¬ 
alty  of  minds  that  exclaim,  ‘  lie  expresses  what  we  feel,  but  never  the 
whole  of  what  we  feel  ’  1  Is  it  the  mere  power  over  language,  a 
larger  knowledge  of  dictionaries,  a  finer  ear  for  period  and  cadence, 
a  more  artistic  craft  in  casing  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  well- 
selected  words  ?  Is  it  true  what  Bullon  siys,  ‘  that  the  style  is  the 
man  ’  ?  Is  it  true  what  I  am  told  Goethe  said,  ‘  Poetry  is  form  ’  ?  I 
cannot  believe  this.”  ’ 

And  Madame  de  Grantraesnil  answers : — 

‘  “  It  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  expression,  it  is  not  the  mere  craft  of  the 
pen,  it  is  not  the  mere  taste  in  arrangement  of  words  and  cadence, 
which  thus  enables  the  one  to  interpret  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul 
of  the  many.  It  is  a  power  breathed  into  him  as  he  lay  in  his  cnidle, 
and  a  power  that  gathered  around  itself,  as  he  grew  up,  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  he  acquired,  whether  from  observation  of  external  nature,  or 
from  study  of  men  and  books,  or  from  that  experience  of  daily  life 
which  varies  with  every  human  being.  No  educiition  could  make  two 
intellects  exactly  alike,  as  no  culture  can  make  two  leaves  exactly 
alike.  How  truly  you  describe  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  every 
writer  of  superior  genius  communicates  to  his  admirers  !  How  truly 
do  you  feel  that  the  greater  is  the  dis.^iatisfaction  in  proportion  to  the 
waiter’s  genius  and  the  admirer’s  conception  of  it!  But  that  is  the 
mystery  which  makes — let  me  borrow  a  German  phrase — the  dmidland 
between  the  finite  and  infinite.  The  greatest  philosopher  intent  on  the 
secrets  of  Nature  finds  that  disssitisfaction  in  Nature  herself.  The  finite 
cannot  reduce  into  logic  and  criticism  the  infinite.”  ’ 

Nothing  is  more  poetical,  nor  yet  more  probable,  than  the 
first  meeting  of  Vane  and  Isaura.  We  do  not  mean  their  first 
introduction,  for  they  had  been  brought  together  in  society 
several  times  previously;  but  the  first  real  meeting  of  their 
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minds,  when  she  fell  in  love  with  him  without  confessing  it  to 
herself.  The  friendless  girl  has  been  longing  for  guidance  as 
much  as  for  sympathy.  She  loves  her  elderly  chaperon,  the 
Signora  Venosta ;  she  loves  and  worships  the  brilliant  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil ;  but  she  cannot  help  looking  down  on  the  one, 
and  she  shrinks  from  the  bold  teachings  of  the  other.  Vane 
surprises  her  while  singing  some  sweet  words  of  her  own  that 
she  has  set  to  a  touching  air.  She  owns  that  the  adaptation  is 
hers;  that  she  has  paraphrased  a  simple  Neapolitan  song.  In 
the  original,  a  young  fisherman  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  lovely 
face  he  sees  in  the  translucent  watei's  of  the  bay.  He  casts 
his  net,  catches  some  paltry  fishes,  troubles  the  water,  and  sees 
nothing  more  of  the  image.  Then  he  discovers  that  the  face 
Avhich  had  charmed  him  Avas  but  that  of  a  mortal  girl  after  all. 
He  had  passed  her  by  unnoticed  Avhile  she  had  been  seated  on 
the  rock  behind.  As  Isaiira  changed  the  story,  the  fisherman 
tries  again  and  again  to  throw  his  net  over  the  illusion  in  the 
Avater,  ‘  deluded  by  an  ideal  image,  the  real  one  escapes  his 
‘  eye.’  Vane  asks, — 

‘  “  Is  the  verse  that  is  recast  meant  to  symbolise  a  moral  in  love  ?  ” 

‘  “  In  love,  nay,  I  knoAV  not;  but  in  life,  yes — at  least  in  the  life  of  the 
artist.” 

‘  “  The  paraphrase  of  the  original  is  yours,  Signorina, — words  and 
music  both.  Am  I  not  right?  Your  silence  answers  ‘yes.’  Will 
you  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
new  beauty  you  have  given  to  the  old  song,  I  think  that  the  moral  of 
the  old  Avas  the  sounder  one,  the  truer  to  human  life  ?  We  do  not 
go  on  to  the  last,  duped  by  an  illusion.  If  enamoured  by  the  shadoAv 
on  the  waters,  still  Ave  do  look  around  us,  and  discover  the  image  it 
reflects.”  ’ 

Then  Avarming  Avith  the  subject,  forgetting  all  his  usual 
reserve  in  seeing  the  earnestness  Avith  Avhich  Isaura  listens,  he 
goes  on  : — 

‘  “  Beware  of  these  artistic  sympathies  Avhich  you  so  touchingly  con¬ 
fess  ;  beAvare  how  in  the  great  events  of  life  you  alloAv  fancy  to  mis¬ 
guide  yotir  reason.  .  .  .  Do  not  worship  the  face  in  the  Avaters,  blind 
to  the  image  on  the  rock.  In  one  Avord,  never  see  in  an  artist  like  a 
M.  Rameau,  the  human  being  to  Avhom  you  could  intrust  the  destinies 
of  your  life.”  ’ 

In  other  AA’ords,  Vane  has  begun  to  be  jealous  Avhile  as  yet  he 
is  scarcely  conscious  that  his  fancy  has  been  touched ;  and  the 
dignified  Isaura,  Avho  does  not  dream  of  him  as  a  lover,  is 
fascinated  into  an  eternal  gratitude  by  the  unlooked-for  warmth 
of  the  kindly  interest  he  expresses.  W e  need  not  folloAV  out 
the  rivalry  between  the  proud  Vane  and  the  poet  Rameau — 
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the  man  who  above  all  others  is  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  antipathetical  to  him.  To  the  last  and  throughout, 
Isaura  never  belies  her  noble  nature ;  although  she  is  sorely 
tried  and  torn,  when  won  to  a  good  work  by  the  prayers  of  his 
mother,  she  has  rashly  promised  to  be  Kameau’s  bride.  It  is 
a  happy  and  characteristic  trait,  that  when  she  receives  her 
release  from  the  fetters  of  that  promise ;  when  she  knows  that 
she  is  free  to  receive  the  adoration  that  the  repentant  Vane  is 
longing  to  lavish  on  her,  her  first  impulse  is  to  fall  on  her 
knees — ‘  not  to  thank  Heaven  that  she  would  now  escape  a 
‘  union  from  which  her  soul  so  recoiled — not  that  she  was 
‘  indeed  free — but  to  pi’ay,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 

‘  that  God  would  yet  save  to  himself  and  to  good  ends,  the 
‘  soul  that  she  had  failed  to  bring  to  him.’ 

In  Graham  Vane  Lord  Lytton  shows  his  knowledge  of 
character.  We  have  not  touched  on  the  troubles  and  vex¬ 
ations  he  has  to  submit  to,  as  a  proud  man  in  a  false  position, 
credited  with  a  great  fortune,  while  in  reality  he  is  poor.  In 
Isaura  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  fibres  of  woman’s  nature.  In  his  Parisians  proper,  for 
Vane  is  English  and  Isaura  Italian,  he  shows  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  men  and  life.  Not  the  least  interesting  amongst 
them  is  the  literary  group  that  gathers  round  Isaura,  the  rising 
young  author,  who  dashes  off  her  compositions  in  fluent  inspi¬ 
ration,  with  all  the  faults  and  beauties  of  genius.  There  is 
Savarin,  sparkling  journalist  and  critic,  brilliant  conversation¬ 
alist  and  raconteur,  king  and  autocrat  in  his  own  literary 
circle.  De  Brezc,  journalist  and  viscount,  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  with  a  mocking  Avit  that  is  a  good  deal  manner, 
Parisian  and  dilettante  to  tlie  tips  of  the  finger  nails.  There  is 
De  Maulcon,  in  whom  a  universal  genius  has  turned  to  jour¬ 
nalism  that  he  may  prepare  or  precipitate  tlie  subversion  of 
the  dynasty  ;  and  abcjve  all,  there  is  Gustave  Kameau.  Im¬ 
possible  not  to  imagine  that  these  men  have  sat  severally 
for  their  portraits,  although,  as  with  the  characters  in  Kabelais, 
the  figures  and  lineaments  change  in  most  tantalising  fashion 
just  as  you  are  ready  to  swear  to  a  likeness.  About,  Ville- 
messant,  Rochefort,  Ernest  Feydeau — you  have  Impressions  of 
these  and  of  many  more,  and  yet  while  you  see  a  life-like 
resemblance,  it  is  never  possible  to  establish  identity.  The 
witty  genial,  sarcastic,  superficially  erudite,  and  large-hearted 
Savarin  is  the  best  type  of  the  Parisian  Avriter  Avho  concen¬ 
trates  no  slight  poAvers  on  literature  comparatively  ephemeral, 
and  yet  Avithin  his  prescribed  limits,  ranges  over  every  subject 
in  many  styles.  He  is  one  of  the  men  of  real  brilliancy  who 
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take  to  journalism  for  better  or  worse,  and  do  not  make  it  the 
stepping  stone  to  power  or  political  celebrity.  What  it  does  | 

help  him  to,  is  the  social  ascendancy  so  dear  to  every  Parisian  j 

heart.  He  shines  in  the  salons,  and  by  the  power  of  the  | 

tongue  he  exercises  a  certain  Terror  there.  He  has  formed  a  ij 

school  militant  of  his  own,  he  drills  and  organises  his  followers  | 

to  defend  their  wox-ks  and  each  other  at  the  point  of  the  pen.  J 

For  kindly  as  he  is,  he  makes  a  battle  of  his  life,  and  as 
matter  of  principle  in  the  defence  and  attack,  he  neither  asks 
nor  expects  quarter.  Successful  as  he  has  been,  he  is  only  the  ; 

more  sensitive ;  and  he  resents  the  faint  appreciation  of  friends  ! 

almost  as  much  as  the  envenomed  criticism  of  enemies.  We  ' 

have  the  contrast  between  the  French  and  English  literary  I 

minds  in  a  parallel  drawn  between  Savarin  and  Vane  : —  i 

‘  It  was  pleasant  to  bear  the  clasli  of  these  two  minds  encountering 
eacli  other ;  they  dilfered,  perhaps,  less  in  opinion  than  in  the  mode  in 
which  opinions  are  discussed.  The  Englishman’s  range  of  reading 
was  wider  than  the  Frenchman’s,  and  his  scholarship  more  accurate; 
but  the  Frenchman  had  a  compact  neatness  of  expression,  a  light  and 
nimble  grace,  whether  in  the  advancing  or  the  retreat  of  his  argument, 
which  covered  deficiencies  and  often  made  them  appear  like  merits. 

Graham  was  compelled,  indeed,  to  relinquish  many  of  the  forces  of 
superior  knowledge  or  graver  eloquence,  which,  with  less  lively  antago¬ 
nists,  he  could  have  broxight  out  into  the  field ;  for  the  witty  sarcasm 
of  Savarin  would  have  turned  them  aside  as  pedantry  or  declamation. 

.  .  .  There  was  this  distinction  between  his  humour  and  Savarin’s 
wit,  that  in  the  first  there  was  always  something  earnest,  in  the  last 
always  something  mocking.  And  in  criticism  Graham  seemed  ever 
anxious  to  bring  out  a  latent  beauty,  even  in  writers  comparatively 
neglected.  Savarin  was  acutest  when  dragging  forth  a  blemish  never 
before  discovered  in  writers  universally  read.’ 

In  his  time,  he  bad  been  of  the  set  of  ‘  Young  France,’  and 
he  claims  for  it  the  hearty  consciousness  of  youth,  abundant 
vitality,  and  convivial  spirits,  as  well  as  the  poAver  of  thews 
and  sinews.  Of  ‘  Young  Paris,’  represented  by  Kameau,  he 
says,  with  pitying  contempt  and  dislike,  that  it  has  very  bad 
health  and  very  indifferent  spirits,  although  clever  in  its  Avay, 
and  able  to  bite  and  sting  as  keenly  as  if  it  Avere  big  and 
strong,  llameau  is  decidedly  disagreeable  in  himself — more 
disagreeable  in  representing  a  most  pernicious  class  of  writers 
that  latterly  has  been  largely  on  the  increase.  But  such  as  he 
is,  he  is  rendered  Avith  very  remarkable  truth ;  and  although 
his  faults  as  Ave  sec  through  him  are  especially  repulsive, 
although  Ave  detest  his  opinions,  and  are  inclined  to  congra¬ 
tulate  ourselves  on  the  miserable  end  Ave  suspect  he  is  hurry¬ 
ing  to,  yet  Ave  can  understand  Isaui’a  feeling  the  pity  for  him 
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that  betrays  her  into  a  rash  engagement.  For  Lord  Lytton 
has  the  sympathy  of  genius  with  genius  in  its  infirmities,  and 
he  endows  Rameau  with  some  of  the  godlike  gifts  Ave  might 
look  for  in  an  inferior  angel  fallen  from  the  humblest  of  the 
heavenly  spheres.  When  fascinated  by  Isaura — so  far  as  it  is  in 
his  nature  to  be,  and  in  his  happier  moods — vanity,  selfishness, 
and  self-interest  conspire  to  make  him  play  the  hypocrite, 
without  altogether  intending  it,  and  she  regards  him  as  an 
engaging  but  waywai'd  child,  to  be  controlled  or  coaxed  to 
his  own  salvation.  On  other  women,  as  a  satirical  physician 
remarks,  he  exercises  the  serpent’s  fascination  on  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  having  the  reputation  of  being  very  clever  and  wicked. 
The  same  gentleman  goes  on : — 

‘  “  Mods.  Gustave  Kameau  is  a  type  of  that  somewhat  numerous  class 
among  the  youth  of  Paris,  whom  1  call  ‘  the  lost  tribe  of  absinthe.’ 
There  is  a  set  of  men  who  begin  to  live  full  gallop  while  they  are  still 
boys.  ...  To  this  predilection  for  aV)sinthe,  young  Kameau  and  the 
writers  of  his  set  add  the  imitation  of  Heine,  after,  indeed,  the  manner 
of  caricaturists,  who  effect  a  likeness  striking  in  proportion  as  it  is 
ugly.  It  is  not  easy  to  imitate  the  pathos  and  wit  of  Heine,  but  it  is 
easy  to  imitate  his  defiance  of  the  Deity,  his  mockery  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  relentless  war  on  that  heroic  standard  of  thought  and  action 
which  the  writers  who  exalt  their  nation  intuitively  preserve.  Rameau 
cannot  be  a  Heine,  but  he  can  be  to  Heine  what  a  misshapen,  snarling 
dwarf  is  to  a  mangled,  bla.spheming  Titan.”  ’ 

The  satire  of  the  last  sentence  is  as  true  as  it  is  bitter.  It 
brands  Ramean  and  his  class  as  at  once  noxious  and  con¬ 
temptible.  Yet  such  as  he  is  made,  we  retain  an  interest  in 
him  to  the  last ;  we  feel  that  if  he  were  penitent  we  might  be 
persuaded  to  forgive  and  admire  him,  and  are  almost  tempted 
to  fancy  that  a  miracle  may  be  wrought  in  his  favour.  For 
two  women  concern  themselves  in  his  fate,  of  neither  of  whom 
is  he  worthy  to  tie  the  shoestring.  Yet  the  rival  of  Isaura  in 
these  precious  aflfections  of  his,  is  only  Julie  Caumartin,  one  of 
the  feux-follets  of  the  Mabille  and  a  thoughtless  votary  of  our 
Lady  of  Lorette.  For  Kameau,  Julie  is  content  to  renounce 
Kussian  princes,  and  cachemires,  and  morning  suppers  at  the 
Maison  Doree,  and  when  she  is  honestly  enriched,  towards  the 
end  of  the  story,  she  hastens  to  bestow  the  treasures  that 
have  come  to  her,  on  her  faithless  admirer,  who  is  suftering 
and  starving.  The  story  is  unfinished,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  their  end,  although  we  leave  them  married.  But  we  are  sure 
that  the  reformed  Magdalene  is  much  too  good  for  the  sacri¬ 
legious  journalist  of  the  Commune,  who  has  shown  no  signs 
of  repentance ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  present  Lord 
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Lytton  may  be  right  in  suggesting  that  some  accident  of  the 
siege  must  have  brought  a  tragic  denouement  to  their  united 
lives. 

Leaving  De  Breze,  who  was  always  writing  down  dynasties 
and  then  regretting  them,  until  he  did  penance  and  made  con¬ 
fession  during  the  sufferings  of  the  siege,  even  before  he  foresaw 
I  the  calamities  of  the  Commune,  we  must  hurry  on.  De  Mau- 

Icon  is  not  a  figure  to  be  passed  by  in  haste,  figuring  conspicu- 
I  ously  as  he  does,  in  society  and  politics,  love  and  literature, 

I  and  dominating  more  or  less  the  destinies  of  every  person  in 

I  the  story,  from  the  Emperor  don-n  to  poor  Julie  Caumartin. 

I  Yet  De  Mauleon  seems  to  us — shall  we  say  it? — somewhat 

I  commonplace.  In  one  sense,  the  assertion  must  sound  absurd, 

I  for  his  talk  alone,  in  its  vigorous  terseness  and  shrewd  origi- 

I  nality  of  penetration,  ought  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  clever 

political  novel.  But  what  we  mean  is,  that  in  the  very  com¬ 
pleteness  and  perfection  of  the  powers  attributed  to  him,  he  is 
rather  a  creature  of  art  than  a  life-like  reproduction  of  nature. 
In  intellect,  courage,  and  actual  physical  strength,  in  his  high¬ 
bred  beauty  and  unfailing  presence  of  mind,  the  old  viveur  is 
as  unrivalled  as  the  slight  Rudolph  of  ‘  Tlie  Mysteries  of  Paris  ’ 
j  was  in  his  physical  qualities  alone.  Whether  he  retorts  with 

i  a  repartee,  gives  the  word  for  retreat  in  a  popular  rising, 

extricates  himself  from  the  fury  of  a  Parisian  mob,  or  parries 
the  dagger-thrusts  of  a  secret  conclave,  his  quick  resolution 
never  fails  him  for  an  instant,  and  it  seems  as  easy  for  an 
author  to  conceive  such  admirable  Crichtons  as  it  is  difficult 
for  a  reader  to  believe  in  them.  Saying  so  much,  we  feel  we 
are  hypercritical,  and  we  are  only  comparing  De  Mauleon  with 
others  of  the  Parisians  who  really  live  and  breathe  for  us. 
And  after  all  there  is  this  to  be  said,  further,  that  artistically 
he  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  story,  nor  do  we  see  how 
somebody  made  in  his  image  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Let  him  drop  out  of  the  book  and  the  whole  harmony  of  its 
thought  and  teachings  is  destroyed,  while  the  plot  tumbles  to 
pieces.  The  half-dozen  or  so  of  De  Mauleons  who  might  have 
played  his  different  parts  in  real  life,  are  merely  combined  in 
his  single  person  to  avoid  clumsiness  of  construction  and 
heighten  the  dramatic  effects.  With  ready  access  to  the  more 
inaccessible  circles,  he  is  setting  in  motion  the  springs  of  secret 
conspiracy.  He  has  the  ear  of  the  discontented  working 
classes,  and  keeps  foreign  refugees  in  his  pay.  He  is  the 
eloquent  writer  deeply  versed  in  the  frailties  of  mankind  in 
1  general,  and  of  the  French  in  particular,  who  dexterously 

\  originates,  under  the  mask  of  the  anonymous,  those  subversive 
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ideas  that  are  to  stir  Paris  to  its  centre.  He  is  the  Cassandra 
or  the  Stoffel  who  predicts  the  inevitable  issues  of  the  fatal  war 
with  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  shows 
equal  courage  when  war  has  been  brought  to  the  gates,  and 
when,  like  the  unhappy  generals  murdered  on  Montmartre,  he 
disbands  regiments  of  mutineers  and  shoots  cowardly  officers. 
In  fine,  with  all  his  dark  schemings  and  relentlessness  of  politi¬ 
cal  purpose,  he  is  full  of  generous  impulses,  and,  in  his  own 
way,  the  very  soul  of  honour.  He  is  always  chivalrously  tender 
to  women,  in  action  as  in  manner,  and  the  romance  of  his  ante¬ 
cedents  and  the  mystery  he  carries  about  with  him  make  him 
a  great  success  in  such  a  world  as  that  of  Paris.  There  is  a 
breath  of  winter  and  an  odour  of  fallen  leaves  in  his  style,  as 
that  witty  American,  ^Irs.  Morley,  says  of  it ;  but  in  his  talk 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  shrewdest  of  those  shrewd  obser¬ 
vations  that  arc  scattered  so  profusely  through  Lord  Lytton’s 
volumes;  and  it  is  in  his  person  that  Lord  Lytton,  as  we 
fancy,  expressed  his  personal  opinions  on  French  politics  from 
the  French  point  of  view. 

Of  the  men  of  all  ranks  with  whom  De  iNIauleon  comes  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  his  plotting,  Ave  must  single  out 
Armand  Monnier  for  a  brief  notice.  Monnier  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Parisian  ouvrier — as  De  Mauleon  told  him  once  to 
his  face,  he  is  the  ‘  type  of  a  class  the  most  insubordinate,  the 
‘  most  self-conceited,  tliat  crawls  on  the  face  of  the  earth.’  He 
is  a  Christian,  with  a  Christianity  ‘  partly  Arian,  partly  St. 

‘  Simonian,  with  a  little  of  Kousseau  and  a  great  deal  of  Armand 
‘  Monnier.’  He  believes  in  ‘  the  right  of  the  poor  to  appro- 
‘  priate  the  ])roperty  of  the  rich ;  in  the  right  of  love  to 
‘  dispense  with  marriage,  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide 
‘  for  any  children  that  might  result  from  such  unions,  the 
‘  parents  being  incapacitated  to  do  so,  as  whatever  they  might 
‘  leave  was  due  to  the  treasury  in  common.’  He  lives  Avith 
a  Avoman  he  loves  dearly,  regarding  the  illicit  connexion  as  a 
protest  against  prejudices  he  disap})roves.  He  earns  high 
Avages  from  a  master,  Avho  treats  him  Avell,  and  in  the  interests 
of  his  class,  he  organises  a  strike  that  empties  the  Avorkshop. 
De  Mauleon  plays  on  his  Aveaknesses,  fiatters  his  vanity,  uses 
him  as  a  tool,  and  half  repents  it  Avhen  he  sees  the  misery  he 
has  Avrought  in  the  Monniers’  happy  household,  indifferent  as 
he  commonly  is  to  the  abuse  of  means.  There  is  a  deep  moral 
in  the  progress  of  Monnier’s  ruin,  as  there  is  much  that  is 
touching  in  the  scenes  Ave  Avitness  during  its  succcssIa’C  stages. 
At  first  the  enthusiast  Avill  listen  to  nothing  but  the  Avild 
promptings  of  a  nature  that  is  as  noble  as  it  is  impracticable ; 
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neither  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  woman  he  adores,  nor 
to  the  practical  warnings  of  the  brother  he  loves.  When  the 
troubles  they  have  foretold  are  come  upon  him,  when  he  sees 
his  wife  and  children  starving,  he  breaks  out  in  fierce  invective 
against  the  man  who  has  brought  him  to  his  ruin,  forgetting 
that  he  had  once  refused  the  release  from  the  conspiracy,  which 
De  Mauleon  had  offered  him  in  a  moment  of  compunction. 

‘  Shall  a  fellow-creature,’  he  demands,  ‘  break  into  wild  frag- 
‘  ments  my  life  hitherto  tranquil,  orderly,  happy  ;  make  use  of 
‘  my  opinions,  which  were  then  but  harmless  desires,  to  serve 
‘  his  own  purpose,  which  was  hostile  to  the  opinions  he  roused 
‘  into  action,  and  then  vanish  with  the  mocking  cry — “  Fool,  I 
‘  “  have  had  enough  of  thee ;  I  cast  thee  aside  as  worthless 
‘  “  lumber  ”  !  ’  Tlien  we  have  him  drowning  despair  in  wine, 
and  yet  ‘  had  you  known  the  man  two  years  ago,  you  would 
‘  have  been  a  brute  if  you  felt  disgust.  You  could  only  have 
‘  felt  that  profound  compassion,  with  which  we  gaze  on  a  great 
‘  royalty  fallen.  For  the  grandest  of  all  royalties  is  that  which 
‘  takes  its  name  from  nature,  needing  no  accident  of  birth.’  * 
The  passages  like  that  last,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
interspersed  through  the  volumes,  should  have  betrayed  the 
hand  of  Lord  Lytton  to  those  who  were  puzzling  themselves 
over  the  authorship  of  the  story  while  it  was  appearing  anony¬ 
mously. 

Thoroughly  French  in  their  way,  in  their  points  of  contrast 
and  resemblance,  in  their  mutual  affection,  in  the  generosity  of 
their  very  different  dispositions,  are  the  two  brothers  Vandemar. 
Like  De  Rochebriant,  both  of  them  are  debarred  by  their  prin¬ 
ciples  from  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  public  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  So  the  lively  Enguerrand  throws  himself  into 
society,  while  the  more  thoughtful  Raoul  devotes  himself  to 
works  of  charity  and  religion.  Each  of  them  enthusiastically 
admires  the  other.  Raoul,  while  he  regrets  that  his  brother’s 
brilliant  talents  should  run  to  waste,  regards  his  fredaines  with 
a  toleration  that  almost  trenches  on  pride ;  while  Enguerrand, 
himself  the  most  worldly  of  the  worldly  and  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  has  nothing  but  reverence  for  his  brother’s  piety.  In  Raoul 
there  is  a  perfect  love  for  all  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  sub- 

*  Gregor  Samorow  (Herr  Meding)  has  attempted  a  similar  portrait 
of  a  Parisian  ouvrier  in  his  novel  called  ‘  Minen  und  Gegenminen,’ 
which  consists  mainly  of  pictures  of  Parisian  life  under  the  Empire. 
The  scene  of  the  ouvriers  meeting  is  excellent,  and  some  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  conversations  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  as  a  painter  of 
social  life  and  individual  character,  the  German  writer  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  in.'erior  to  Lord  Lytton. 
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limity  of  consistent  self-sacrifice,  without  a  tinge  of  asceticism  or 
of  Pharisaical  pride.  In  him  alone,  perhaps,  the  Frenchman’s 
vanity  and  frivolity  seem  to  have  died  out  altogether  in  the 
steady  contemplation  of  noble  objects.  In  Enguerrand,  and  it 
is  a  characteristic  trait,  we  have  a  young  man  of  the  nicest 
sense  of  Parisian  honour,  who  is  being  loaded  with  love-gifts 
by  the  ladies  he  pays  his  court  to,  and  who,  thinking  no  shame, 
decks  out  his  handsome  person  in  magnificent  jewellery  that 
probably  cost  him  nothing  ;  ‘  he  was  one  of  those  happy 
‘  Lotharios  to  whom  Calistas  make  handsome  presents  ’ ;  while 
the  two  brothers,  of  whom  one  is  extravagant  in  his  follies  and 
the  other  in  his  charities,  have  started  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
flowers,  under  the  charge  of  a  servant,  by  way  of  eking  out 
their  narrow  allowance.  Last,  although  not  least,  we  have  the 
two  great  financiers,  Louvier  and  Duplessis — abler  men  per¬ 
haps,  certainly  more  practical  politicians,  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  Avho  used  to  flourish  under  the  old  regime.  The  friends  of 
jirinces,  the  patrons  of  nobles  and  aspirants  for  high  office,  they 
have  attained  a  standing  in  the  social  scale  very  different  from 
that  of  their  predecessors  under  the  old  monarchy.  Duplessis 
we  have  already  heard  of.  We  know  how  Vane  expressed 
himself  about  him.  Duplessis  is  making  himself,  but  Louvier 
is  made.  The  bluff  millionaire  is  excellent,  in  the  overweening 
purse-pride  which  is  being  perpetually  flattered  by  men  highly 
placed,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  affront  from  those  who  were 
better  born  than  himself.  W e  are  sorry  that  the  premature 
conclusion  of  the  story  should  have  lost  us  the  account  of  the 
battle  between  the  rivals,  when  the  estates  of  Rochebrlant 
were  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor. 

‘  The  Parisians  ’  is  so  essentially  a  novel  of  character  aud 
incident,  that  perhaps  there  is  the  less  need  to  say  much  of  the 
plot.  The  interest  of  the  story  centres  round  the  Englishman, 
who  by  the  will  of  a  relative  is  charged  to  do  his  best  to  get 
rid  of  the  great  Avealth  that  should  give  him  the  Avoman  he 
loves  and  the  distinction  he  sighs  for.  Ills  mission  is  to  find 
out  a  missing  young  lady,  in  Avhose  favour  he  is  to  despoil  him¬ 
self.  Put  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  scores  of  Parisian  exist¬ 
ences,  and  in  those  stirring  times  of  AA'ar  and  revolution,  hoAv 
can  Ave  give  up  our  minds  to  folloAving  the  fortunes  of  a  single 
individual?  At  first,  accordingly,  our. interest  is  faint;  often 
it  flags,  and  sometimes  it  fails  us  altogether.  However,  Avhen 
our  attention  has  at  last  been  recalled  and  fairly  aroused,  AA'e 
recognise  Lord  Lytton’s  practised  art.  We  perceive  that  plot, 
sentiment,  study  of  character,  and  everything  else  hav’e  all 
been  Avorking  together  towards  an  end  that  has  been  all  along 
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foreseen.  We  acknowledge  that  everything  has  been  carefully 
planned  with  a  settled  purpose ;  that  our  interest  has  been 
stimulated  almost  imperceptibly,  and  that  before  we  have  done 
with  the  book  our  curiosity  will  be  keenly  excited.  So  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  after  the  most  intricate  interweaving  of  the  clues 
we  fancy  we  hold  in  our  hands,  we  confess  ourselves  utterly 
puzzled  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  leading  mystery. 
The  missing  heiress  is  either  Isaura  Cicognaor  Julie  Caumar- 
tin,  and  just  when  the  denouement  was  approaching  fast,  we 
must  own  that  we  decided  for  the  wrong  young  lady.  How  it 
shall  all  turn  out  is  matter  of  vitiil  importance  to  Vane,  and  as 
it  atfects  Vane  it  must  affect  the  unselfish  Isaura.  And  al¬ 
though  we  see  where  the  fortune  ought  to  vest  in  all  romantic 
justice  and  propriety,  we  are  left  at  the  last  doubting  and  Avon- 
dering.  For  the  conditions  of  the  inconsiderate  Avill  that  has 
placed  Vane  in  a  position  so  embarrassing  continue  to  weigh 
upon  him  still.  Possibly  they  may  urge  him  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  money  as  a  simple  matter  of  honour  and  conscience, 
in  place  of  impoverishing  himself  by  giving  it  up.  We  can 
conceive  hoAv  this  mental  conflict  in  such  a  man  might  have 
lent  itself  to  subtle  and  poAverful  treatment  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  like  Lord  Lytton ;  and  although  death  conspiring  AA'ith 
art  has  throAvn  a  A'eil  of  impenetrable  mystery  over  the  close 
of  the  story,  yet  Ave  fear  that  by  a  too  abrupt  termination  Ave 
have  lost  a  great  deal  more  than  Ave  have  gained. 

As  Ave  observed  before,  there  can  be  no  more  crucial 
test  of  literary  poAver,  than  the  successful  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  public  calamity  on  the  host  of  individual  characters 
it  affects.  Different  men  are  so  differently  actetl  upon  by 
identical  circumstances,  Avhen  the  conventional  masks  that  they 
have  Avorn  in  quiet  times  are  rudely  torn  aAvay.  Lord  Lytton 
ventured  on  one  of  the  most  complicated  studies  of  the  kind 
that  Ave  remember  in  the  range  of  fiction.  The  most  vain¬ 
glorious  nation  in  the  Avorld,  entering  in  supreme  self-com¬ 
placency  on  a  campaign  that  Avas  to  croAvn  the  glories  comme¬ 
morated  in  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  is  suddenly  cast  doAvn  to 
the  loAvest  depths  of  humiliation.  The  gayest  and  most  im¬ 
pulsive  capital  in  the  world  is  isolated  from  the  external 
excitement  that  was  the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  reduced  to 
such  straits  and  privations  as  were  denounced  by  the  HebrcAv 
prophets  against  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Des¬ 
pondency,  depression,  or  despair  reacted  on  all  the  individuals 
Avho  croAvd  Lord  Lytton’s  pages,  each  of  them  being  in¬ 
fluenced  according  to  his  or  her  idiosyncrasy.  Lord  Lytton, 
we  say,  made  a  most  daring  venture,  and  if  perfect  success  was 
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beyond  the  power  of  man,  we  may  assert  that  he  has  succeeded 
far  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation.  His  broad  effects  are  of 
course  matter  of  history,  for  we  know  how  well  the  different 
classes  of  Frenchmen  came  out,  under  the  terrible  ordeal  they 
invited.  But  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times,  no 
information  obtained  from  eye-witnesses,  not  even  the  closest 
personal  observation, — nothing  short  of  long  and  careful  study 
of  character,  ripe  experience,  and  a  most  familiar  acquaintance 
w’ith  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind — could  have  enabled  him 
to  make  his  various  personages  exhibit  themselves,  so  as  to  leave 
us  Avith  so  vivid  an  impression  of  their  reality.  It  is  a  gloomy 
picture,  and  yet  the  artist’s  genial  vieAvs  of  humanity  relieve 
it  with  touches  of  pleasing  colour.  The  loftier  natures  are 
ennobled  by  their  trials  and,  at  least  for  the  time,  they  groAV 
purer  and  better.  Even  those  of  the  baser  sort  break  out  in 
occasional  flashes  that  show  a  capacity  for  better  things,  or  else 
they  can  plead  something  in  extenuation  of  their  follies  or  their 
crimes.  Victor  De  Maulcon  forgets  his  intrigues  for  a  dynasty 
in  taking  thoughts  for  his  country,  De  Rochebriant  leaves  his 
betrothed  bride  to  take  service  in  the  ranks,  Enguerrand  de 
Vandemar  dies  the  death  of  a  hero.  His  brother  Raoul 
becomes  a  saint  on  earth,  as  he  seeks  out  the  suffering  in  the 
dens  of  the  city  or  tends  the  wounded  among  the  falling  shells 
on  the  battle-field.  No  less  true  to  their  natures  are  the 
Epicureans.  Each  of  them  exhibits  in  his  peculiar  Avay  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment  to  his  country,  while  consoling  him¬ 
self  under  his  personal  privations  with  a  courageous  gaiety  that 
is  painfully  ghastly.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Lemercier, 
emaciated  with  privations,  playfully  describing  his  service  on 
the  ramparts  as  captain  of  the  National  Guard  ;  than  Savarin 
and  De  Breze  haunting  like  idle  ghosts  the  scenes  of  their 
former  bustling  happiness,  greeting  with  sad  smiles  and  hollow 
laughter  the  melancholy  jokes  the  sad  situation  inspires  them 
with.  In  contrast  to  sardonic  philosophers  like  these,  Ave  have 
the  Avomen  kneeling  in  the  churches,  seeking  for  the  strength 
that  prepares  them  for  pious  endurance.  The  gootl-humoured, 
loving  bourgeoise,  Madame  Rameau,  is  almost  as  engaging  in 
her  Avay  as  Isaura :  there  is  great  truth  to  Parisian  nature 
in  the  toleration  that  she,  a  spotless  spouse,  expresses  for  her 
son’s  liaison  Avith  Julie.  AVhile  among  those  AA'hose  errors  pre¬ 
destine  them  to  retributive  punishment,  Ave  have  Gustave 
Rameau  and  Arraand  Monnier,  gliding  steadily  doAvn  the  fatal 
slope  into  the  pit  of  destruction  they  have  done  their  best 
to  dig. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  left  to  add,  except  that  as  the 
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results  of  fine  observation  and  delicate  feeling  are  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  volumes,  ‘  The  Parisians  ’  is  emphati¬ 
cally  a  book  to  be  read  carefully.  While  it  fascinates  the 
fancy,  and  carries  you  insensibly  along  on  the  smooth  flow  of 
its  diction,  it  arrests  attention  and  provokes  thought.  Genu¬ 
inely  French  in  the  flavour,  it  is  of  no  city  or  country  in  its 
broad  experience  and  its  knowledge  of  life.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  accomplished  author  had  some  presentiment 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  lavished  Avith  unsparing  hand  the 
stores  he  had  been  accumulating  since  early  manhood  ;  and  of 
the  many  books  he  has  written,  there  is  none  a  dying  author 
might  regard  Avith  more  complacency  than  *  The  Parisians.’  It 
is  the  happy  climax  to  a  series  of  fictions,  which  have  conferred 
upon  him  a  brilliant,  and,  Ave  think,  a  lasting  place  in  English 
literature. 


Art.  V. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion.  Four 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  two  Essays 
on  False  Analogies,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  London:  1873. 

lY/rANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  interest  excited  by 
the  announcement  of  these  lectures.  The  Avell-known 
ability  of  the  Professor,  the  charm  of  his  style,  his  facility  of 
illustration,  his  unrivalled  linguistic  attainments,  Avere  suflS- 
cient  to  justify  the  highest  public  expectation.  But  beyond 
this  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  treated  contributed  to  this 
result.  An  introduction  under  the  guidance  of  the  first  com¬ 
parative  philologist  of  the  age  to  a  Science  of  Religion  forms, 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  a  programme  of  incomparable  at¬ 
traction.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  the 
course,  which  is  now  first  published  in  a  separate  form  with 
the  additions  and  corrections  of  the  author.*  Throughout  the 
work  his  sincerity  and  candour  of  purpose  are  abundantly 
evidenced,  as  also  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
science  which  he  delineates. 

*  I  feel  certain,*  he  writes  (p.  22),  ‘  that  the  time  will  come  when  all 
that  is  now  written  on  theology,  whether  from  an  ecclesiastical  or 
philosophical  point  of  view,  will  seem  as  antiquated,  us  strange,  as 
unaccountable  as  the  works  of  Vossius,  Hemsterhuys,  Valckeuaer,  and 


*  The  Lectures  have  been  already  translated  into  French  and 
Italian ;  and  a  German  version  has  just  appeared  at  Strasburg,  entitled 
*  Einleitung  in  die  vergleichende  KeIigionswissen.schaft.’ 
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Lennep  by  the  side  of  Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar.  .  .  .  The  study 
of  tlie  ancient  religions  of  mankind,  if  carried  on  in  a  bold  but  scholar¬ 
like,  careful,  and  reverent  spirit,  will  remove  many  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  due  entirely  to  the  narrowness  of  our  religious  horizon ; 
it  will  enlarge  our  sympathies,  it  will  raise  our  thoughts  above  the 
small  controversies  of  the  day,  and  at  no  disUint  future  evoke  in  the 
heart  of  Christianity  a  fresh  spirit  and  a  new  life.’  *  (1*.  ix.) 

Quite  recently  Professor  Muller  has  found  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  repeating  these  assurances  and  explaining  the  nature  of  his 
subject.  In  a  Lecture  on  Missions,  which  he  was  invited  to 
deliver  on  Dec.  3,  1873,  in  the  Nave  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

‘  After  a  careful  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  these  (historical) 
religions,  and  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  books  on  which 
all  of  them  profess  to  be  founded,  it  has  become  possible  to  subject 
them  all  to  a  scientific  classification  in  the  same  manner  as  languages, 
apparently  unconnected  and  mutually  unintelligible,  have  been  scien¬ 
tifically  arranged  and  classified  ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  those  points 
which  all  of  them  share  in  common,  as  well  as  by  a  determination  of 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  each,  a  new  science  has  been  called  into 
life,  a  science  which  concerns  us  all,  and  in  which  all  who  truly  care 
for  religion  must  sooner  or  later  take  their  part — the  Science  of  Reli¬ 
gion.’  (P.  26.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  while  the  result  aimed 
at  by  Mr.  MUller  is  a  scientific  analysis  of  religion,  and  the 
method  he  employs  for  this  end  is  comparative,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  consist  in  a  simple  enumeration  of  individual  reli¬ 
gions,  of  their  tenets,  rites,  and  ceremonial  observances.  Sueh 
an  inquiry,  though  inductive  in  its  bearings  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  is  too  obvious  to  be  novel,  and  has  not  hitherto  proved 
fertile  in  results.  The  contradictory  character  of  the  notices 
as  to  religious  belief  to  be  gleaned  from  books  of  travel  among 
savage  races  has  often  been  remarked.!  A  deeper  scientific 
■conception  is  required  before  a  comparative  study  of  religion 
can  be  achieved. 

In  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language’  Professor 
Muller  has  clearly  made  out  the  foundations  of  the  study  of 
Comparative  Philology  to  have  been  first  laid  as  early  as 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  glimmer  of  its  dawn 

*  Luther  displayed  a  similar  enthusia.sm  when  he  compared  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  its  position  towards  revealed  truth  to  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  precursor  of  the  Gospel.  (See  Briefe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  .313,  ed.  De  Wette.) 

f  On  this  point  there  are  some  good  observations  in  this  work 
(p.  57).  It  is  more  fully  pursued  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  admirable 
‘  History  of  Primitive  Culture’  (vol.  i.  ch.  xi.). 
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may  faintly  be  perceived  in  the  appreciation  of  the  similari¬ 
ties  between  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  Europe  shown 
by  Filippo  Sassctti,  an  Italian  resident  at  Goa,  about  1588. 
In  later  times  Hegel  called  the  discovery  of  the  common 
origin  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
The  same  resemblances  had  previously  surprised  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Xavier,  and  seem  to  have  led  on  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  century  to  the  proposals  of  Leibnitz*  and 
Berkeley  to  register  comparative  tables  of  words  in  different 
dialects,  as  also  probably  to  the  independent  speculations  of 
Dalgarno,  Wilkins,  and  Jacob  Bohm  on  the  possibility  of  a 
universal  language.  It  is  observable  that  the  desire  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  various  religions  existing  in  the  world 
showed  itself  about  the  same  time  with  the  earliest  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  similarities  of  remote  languages ;  somewhat  later 
perhaps,  but  it  ran  the  same  course.  Some  indeed  have  traced 
back  a  comparison  of  Christianity  with  the  religions  of  the 
East  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  present  work 
Professor  Muller  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  the  Indian 
Emperor  Akbar  (1542-1605),  who  invited  to  his  court  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  Brahmans,  and  Zoroastrians,  and  had 
as  many  of  their  sacred  books  as  he  could  get  access  to  trans¬ 
lated  for  his  own  study.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  it  may 
be  added,  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  Mohammedanism. 
No  doubt,  as  regards  the  scholars  of  Europe,  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  increased  intercourse  with  India  and 
the  East  after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  a  share 
in  promoting  such  inquiries.  For  in  recounting  the  habits  and 
manners  of  strange  and  savage  peoples,  their  religious  customs 
would  be  the  first  to  gain  notice.  In  this  manner  these 
researches  coincided  with  the  inductive  turn  of  thought  and 
observation  which  marks  the  age  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne. 
In  our  own  country  the  history  of  religions  seems  to  have 
been  first  touched  by  Alexander  Ross,t  an  obscure  but  pains- 


*  How  far  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  had  anticipated  the  method  and 
results  of  comparative  philology  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘  Nouveaux  Essais,’ 
L.  III.  ch.  ii.  Leibnitz,  and  it  may  be  said,  Plato,  showed  the  possibility 
of  a  philosophical  language,  i.e.  of  one  which  should  not  grow  but  exist 
a  priori.  See  Max  Muller,  ‘  Stratification  of  Language,’  p.  3. 

■f  The  title  of  his  work  was  ‘  tlnviTfiitiu  :  a  View  of  all  Religions  in 
‘  the  World.’  It  was  published  at  London  in  1653,  and  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  French,  and  German.  Ross  had  previously  brought  out 
‘  The  Alcoran  of  Mahomet,  translated  out  of  Arabique  into  French, 
‘  and  newly  Englished,  &c.  by  A.  R.  1649.’  He  also  edited  and  con¬ 
tinued  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ‘  History  of  the  World.’  ^ 
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taking  compiler,  whose  voluminous  commentaries  gave  point 
to  the  lines  which  Addison  thought  to  be  the  best  known  in 
Hudibras ; — 

‘  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over.’ 

In  Germany  Ilofm.ann  followed  with  his  ‘  Umbra  in  luce  :  sive 
‘  consensus  et  dissensus  religionum  profanaruin,’  published  in 
1680.  In  1704  Jurieu  brought  out  his  ‘  Histoire  critique  des 
‘  Dogmes  et  des  Cultes  depuis  Adam  jusqu’a  Jesus  Christ.’ 
The  religion  or  *  Theology  of  the  Gentiles  ’  had  during  the 
same  period  been  variously  treated  by  G.  1.  Voss,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Witsius,  and  Van  Dale.  Grotius, 
Puffendorf,  and  in  our  own  country  Selden  and  Wollaston, 
were  similarly  engaged  in  tracing  the  principles  of  morality, 
jurisprudence,  and  natural  religion  inductively  from  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  heathen  nations.  The  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  production  of  Picart’s  curious 
and  costly  work  on  the  Ceremonies  and  Customs  of  all  nations, 
as  well  as  Broughton’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  all  Religious.’ '  Out  of 
such  materials  Bayle,  Volney,  Voltaire,*  and  Hume  general¬ 
ised  a  system  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Religion,  pro¬ 
fessedly  based  on  observation,  yet  in  its  results  answering  to 
nothing  historically  true,  and  identifying  all  positive  forms  of 
faith  with  priestcraft.  Such  a  method  could  only  prove  as 
sterile  as  the  attempt  again  and  again  made  by  philosophers  to 
determine  a  priori  the  possible  limits  of  our  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  anterior  to  Revelation ;  or  to  demonstrate  by 
abstract  reasoning  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  true 
track  was  once  more  struck,  however  vaguely  and  ajstheti- 
cally,  by  Lessing  in  his  well-known  ‘  Education  of  Mankind,’ 
and  by  Herder  in  his  celebrated  ‘  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der 
‘  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.’t  Lessing,  it  is  true,  really  pur¬ 
sues  an  a  priori  view  of  the  historical  development  of  revealed 
and  pagan  religion ;  while  Herder,  preoccupied  with  a  large 
idea,  inclines  to  make  the  forms  of  ‘  hunmnity  ’  results  of 

•  Voltaire  became  in  this  matter  the  victim  of  a  fraud.  A  forged 
Veda,  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  mis.sionary,  found  its  way  to  Europe  from 
Pondicherry,  and  was  used  by  him  to  extol  the  wisdom  of  the  East  at 
the  expense  of  Christianity.  See  Von  Bohlen,  ‘  Das  Alte  Indien,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  The  History  of  the  World,'  says  Prof.  Miiller  in  his  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Comparative  Mythology,’  ‘  has  laid  open  new  avenues  of  thought,  and  it 
has  enriched  our  language  with  a  word,  which  never  passed  the  lips  of 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle — mankind' 
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climate,  race,  and  association.  These  works  appeared  respec¬ 
tively  in  1780  and  1784.  Thirty  years  later  Meiners  pro¬ 
duced  his  *  Allgemeine  kritische  Geschichte  aller  Religionen,’  a 
work  of  much  labour  and  research.  But  the  investigation 
now  entered  on  a  new  phase ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Creuzer, 
F.  Baur,  C.  O.  Muller,  Grimm,  Buttmann,  and  Vatke,  the 
mythologies  and  nature-religions  of  antiquity  were  for  the  first 
time  critically  examined,  compared,  and  distinguished.  The 
rapid  advance  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  by  its  means  of 
comparative  philology  at  large,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  religious  books  of  the  Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  Parsis, 
which  has  marked  the  last  fifty  years,  reflecting  equal  lustre 
on  the  scholars  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  has  finally 
made  possible  a  scientific  handling  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Comparative  Theology,  such  as  at  an  earlier  stage  could  not 
have  been  anticipated. 

The  conception,  then,  which  has  led  to  the  colligation  of 
the  varying  phenomena  presented  in  a  comparison  of  existing 
and  extinct  religions,  is  found  to  be  in  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  Its  relation  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  whole  subject 
of  religion  may  be  developed  in  a  twofold  manner.  For  the 
language  of  a  race  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  actual  mode 
of  expression  of  its  religious  sentiments  ;  or,  from  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  as  their  necessary  exponent.  This  distinction 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  more  fully.  In  the  present  work 
Mr.  Max  Muller  has  carried  on  and  applied  to  the  subject  of 
Religion  an  argument  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  ‘Lec- 
‘  tures  on  the  Science  of  Language.’  Comparative  philology 
has  now  succeeded  in  assigning  the  dialects  of  mankind,  with 
more  or  less  precision  to  three  families  of  speech,  the  Turanian, 
Semitic,  and  Aryan.  Taking  these  separately  it  is  possible, 
as  for  example  with  the  Aryan  branch  of  human  speech,  to 
abstract  the  words  exhibiting  a  radical  identity  throughout  the 
several  members  of  the  class,  and  thus  to  show  that  they  must 
have  existed  in  that  previous  stratum  of  language  from  which 
the  several  tongues  or  dialects  have  taken  rise.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  Professor  has  proved  that  a  thousand  years  at  least 
before  Ag.amemnon  and  before  Manu,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aryan  tribes  were  no  longer  dwellers  in  tents,  but  builders  of 
durable  houses.  They  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  nomads.  As 
we  find  the  name  for  town  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek, 
we  may  conclude  with  equal  certainty  that  towns  were  known 
to  the  Aryans  before  Greek  and  before  Sanskrit  was  spoken. 
The  same  observation,  applied  relatively  to  Latin,  Celtic,  Teu- 
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tonic,  and  Sanskrit,  determines  the  fact  that  kingly  government 
was  established  and  recognised  by  the  Aryans  at  an  equally 
prehistoric  period.  This  reasoning,  it  is  evident,  might,  with 
sufficient  means  of  induction,  be  extended  to  a  yet  earlier 
period  by  taking  the  three  families  of  speech  themselves  for 
the  members  of  the  comparison,*  There  is  no  ground  to  think 
that  there  was  not  a  time,  a  moment,  perhaps,  in  the  long  ca¬ 
reer  of  Man  upon  the  earth,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Turanian  divisions  of  the  human  family 
Avere  as  yet  unsevered  and  at  one ;  dwellers  in  the  same  land, 
bound  by  the  same  laAvs  or  customs,  heirs  of  the  same  mother 
tongue.  It  is  true  that  this  ulterior  comparison  is  as  yet  far 
from  realisation  even  in  its  subordinate  stages.  Professor 
Muller  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  Semitic  scholar  should 
have  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting  from  the  various  Semitic 
dialects  those  common  words  which  must  have  existed  before 
HebrcAV  was  HebrcAV,  Syriac  Syriac,  and  Arabic  Arabic.  In 
this  way  some  kind  of  idea  might  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  principal 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  the  Semitic  race  in  its  earliest 
undivided  state.  For  this  he  considers  there  is  no  lack  of 
material  easily  accessible.  In  respect  of  the  Turanian  world, 
indeed,  the  case  is  different.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the 
languages  Avhich  compose  it  shifting  and  unstable,  continually 
defying  subordination  and  arrangement,  but  the  history  also 
and  relative  position  of  the  tribes  which  it  includes  are  so  little 
known  that  in  most  instances  they  can  only  be  surmised.  AVhat 
is  prehistoric  in  language  among  the  Aryan  nations  is  found 
still  historic  among  Turanian  races.  And  this  ajtplies  equally 
Avith  regard  to  religions,  myths,  legends,  and  customs.  If  in 
Chinese  we  are  to  recognise  the  earliest  linguistic  settlement  of 
this  section  of  human  speech,  the  coincidences  Avhich  unite  it 
to  the  scattered  members  of  this  group  of  languages  in  North 
and  South  Asia,  as  also  in  Europe,  are  confessedly  vague  and 
general.  Still  enough,  it  is  considered  by  competent  scholars, 
has  been  established  in  the  Avay  of  agreements  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  attest  a  former  community  of  these  divergent  streams 
of  language.  Hoav  much,  hoAvever,  of  the  main  outline  of  this 
picture  still  remains  unfilled,  Avill  be  apparent  Avhen  Ave  take 

•  Nothing,  as  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  elseAvhere  remarked,  necessiuites 
the  admission  of  different  independent  beginnin^is  for  tlie  viatcrial 
elements  of  these  three  branches  of  speech.  ‘  It  is  possible  even  now 
*  to  point  out  radicals  which,  under  various  changes  and  disguises,  have 
‘  been  current  in  these  three  branches  ever  since  their  first  separation.’ 
{Science  of  Language,  p.  346,  3rd  ed.) 
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into  account  the  outlying  races  of  Africa  and  America.  These, 
though  gradually  advancing  towards  a  possibility  of  specific 
comparison,  have  yet  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  this 
vast  generalisation  of  human  speech. 

The  progress  of  Comparative  Philology,  as  an  independent 
department  of  science,  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  unde¬ 
niably  rapid  and  its  results  amazing.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  present  century,  and  even  of  two  generations,  this  branch  of 
knowledge  has  not  only  been  Itself  constructed,  but  has  taken 
rank  as  a  sepai’ate  science,  and  borne  fruit  w'hich  has  reacted 
vigorously  on  the  study  of  history,  philosophy,  and  thought. 
Its  student  may  now  not  unreasonably  feel  himself  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  instrument  so  delicate  and  keen,  so  piercing  and 
di 'criminative,  as  to  render  fresh  discoveries  certain,  and  in 
regions  so  remote  as  to  have  been  hitherto  inaccessible  to  in¬ 
quiry.  Like  the  navigator  who  has  penetrated  fresh  inlets  of 
Arctic  seas,  or  the  chemist  who  in  his  laboratory  is  busy  with 
the  substance  of  the  stars  and  sun,  he  too  has  a  new  realm  of 
knowledge  to  explore  and  to  annex.  Secrets  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  periods  of  our  race,  of  its  origin  and  emergence  from 
barbarism  to  civilisation,  are  by  the  aid  of  a  science  of  language 
drawn  forth  into  light,  henceforth  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
unquestionable  records  of  systematic  analysis. 

To  the  courage  inspired  by  this  powerful  instrument  of  re¬ 
search  is  due  the  eftort  made  by  Professor  Muller  in  these 
lectures  to  inaugurate  by  its  means  a  fresh  science,  the  Science 
of  Keligion.  If  it  has  been  found  possible  to  determine  through 
the  analysis  of  language  the  early  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
practices  of  mankind  in  matters  of  life  and  intercourse,  why- 
should  not  the  inquiry  be  extended  upon  purely  inductive 
grounds  to  their  ideas  of  morality  and  religion  ?  And  cer¬ 
tainly  within  these  limits  such  an  investigation  can  only  be  not 
simply  unobjectionable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
and  important.  Should  it  fail  to  produce  some  of  the  results 
wliich  have  been  too  eagerly  anticipated  as  its  triumphs ;  should 
its  conclusions  appear  in  the  main  somewhat  meagre  and  dis¬ 
appointing,  this  perhaps  will  be  found  due  rather  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  estimate  of  its  capacity  and  resources,  and  to  an  improper 
application  of  its  principles,  than  to  any  inherent  w'eakness 
in  the  method  pursued.  Exorbitant  pretensions  on  a  subject 
so  momentous,  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  of  man¬ 
kind,  are  the  more  to  be  deprecated  as  they  -will  inevitably 
be  encountered  by  prejudice  and  prepossession.  Some  may 
fairly'  consider  the  platform  laid  in  the  course  of  four  brief 
lectures  to  be  but  slender  for  the  vast  and  weighty  construe- 
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tion  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  upon  it.*  The  work,  it  is 
true,  is  intended  only  for  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  but  a  portion  of  it.  But  a 
temple  so  wide,  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  demands  a  fitting 
antechamber.  Excellent  therefore  as  these  lectures  undoubt¬ 
edly  arc,  exhibiting  in  many  ways  the  varied  powers  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  their  author,  it  may  well  be  that  the  reader 
will  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  certain  feeling  of  disai)point- 
ment,  proceeding,  however,  not  so  much  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  treatment  as  from  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  In  some 
degree  this  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Professor  Miiller 
himself. 

‘  When  I  came,’  he  says  (p.  217),  ‘to  deliver  the  first  of  this  short 
course  of  lectures,  I  confess  I  felt  sorry  lor  having  undertaken  so 
difiicult  a  tiisk ;  and,  if  I  could  have  withdrawn  from  it  with  honour,  I 
should  gladly  have  done  so.  Now  that  I  have  only  this  one  lecture 
left,  I  leel  equally  sorry;  and  I  wish  I  could  continue  my  course  in 
order  to  say  something  more  of  what  I  wished  to  say  and  what  in  four 
lectures  I  could  say  but  very  imperfectly.  From  the  announcement 
of  my  lectures  you  must  have  seen  that  in  what  I  called  an  “  Introduc- 
“  tion  to  the  Science  of  Religion,"  I  did  not  intend  to  treat  of  more 
than  some  preliminary  questions.  I  chiefly  wanted  to  show  in  what 
sense  a  truly  scientific  study  of  religion  was  possible,  what  materials 
there  are  to  enable  us  to  gain  a  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world,  and  according  to  what  principles  these  religions 
may  be  classified.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  interesting  to 
some  of  my  hearers  if  we  had  rushed  at  once  into  the  ancient  temples 
to  look  at  the  broken  idols  of  the  past,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  found  expression  in  the  ancient 
systems  of  liiith  and  worship.  But  in  order  to  explore  with  advantage 
any  ruins,  whether  of  stone  or  of  thought,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  where  to  look  and  how  to  look.  In  most  works  on  the  history 
of  ancient  religions  we  are  driven  about  like  forlorn  tourists  in  a  vast 
museum  where  ancient  and  modern  statues,  gems  of  Oriental  and 
European  workmanship,  original  works  of  art,  and  mere  copies,  are 
piled  up  together,  and  at  the  end  of  our  joiurney  we  only  feel  be¬ 
wildered  and  disheartened.  We  have  seen  much,  no  doubt,  but  we 
cany  away  very  little.  It  is  better  before  we  enter  into  these  laby¬ 
rinths,  that  we  should  spend  a  few  hours  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  we  really  want  to  see  and  what  we  may  pass  by  ;  and  if  in  these 
introductory  lectures  we  have  only  arrived  at  a  clear  view  on  these 

*  Professor  Muller’s  preliminary  studies  in  connexion  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten.  Accessory  pieces  to  the  present 
lectures  are  his  well-known  ‘  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,’  and 
those  on  Traditions  and  Customs  and  on  the  iScience  of  Religion  con¬ 
tained  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  ‘  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.’  Also 
some  portions  of  his  widely  circulated  ‘Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
‘  Language.’ 
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points,  you  will  find  hereafter  that  our  time  has  not  been  altogether 
spent  in  vain.’ 

Thus  the  Professor  modestly  claims  for  his  work  only  the 
simple  merit  of  breaking  ground  on  the  vast  subject  before 
him,  of  furnishing  his  readers  with  a  hand-book,  as  it  were,  to 
the  collection  of  ruins  and  of  relics  which  lie  scattered  in 
labyrinthine  profusion  along  the  history  of  the  religions  of 
mankind.  He  has  in  fact  done  much  more  than  this,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  task  has  enunciated  principles  which  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  prosecution  of  a  scientific  study  of  theology. 
One  of  these,  we  have  already  intimated,  lies  in  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relation  of  language  to  religion,  first  in  its  actual, 
next  in  its  natural  or  necessary  development.  A  classification 
of  the  past  and  present  dialects  of  mankind  is  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  clue  to  the  diversities  of  their  religious  systems, 
because  in  language,  written  and  spoken,  there  exists  the 
palpable  exponent  of  the  ideas  which  characterise  each  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  belief.  The  results  thus  obtained  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows ;  — 

1.  The  axioms  of  critical  scholarship  which  have  now 
attained  a  standard  of  scientific  exactness,  may  be  applied  to 
the  sacred  volumes  of  the  different  book-religions  of  the  world 
Avith  impartial  accuracy.*  Their  genuineness,  integrity,  an¬ 
tiquity,  unity  of  date  and  authorship,  or  on  the  other  hand 
their  later  corruptions,  glosses,  additions,  and  depravations, 
may  be  tested  with  convincing  results.  The  religious  authority 
of  Caste  in  modern  Hinduism  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  in 
point.  Caste,  as  now  understood,  is  not  a  Vedic  institution, 
though  it  has  in  later  times  claimed  to  be  such.  It  is  at  most 
a  venerable  custom,  not  to  be  found,  hoAvever,  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans.  So  also  with  the  laws 
ordaining  the  burning  of  Avidows  and  forbidding  their  mari-iage. 


*  ‘  Of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  two  members  only  in  eacli  case 
‘  can  claim  possession  of  a  siicred  code.  Among  the  Aryans  the  Hindus 
‘  and  the  Persians ;  among  the  Shemites,  the  HebrcAvs  and  the  Arabs. 
‘  The  Hindus  and  the  IlebreAvs  have  each  produced  tAvo  book-religions ; 
‘  the  former  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  the  latter  in  Mosaism  and 
‘  Christianity.  In  each  family  the  third  book-religion  is  only  a  Aveaker 
‘  repetition  of  the  first :  Zoroastrianism  of  the  Vedic  religion,  Moham- 
‘  medanism  in  its  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Abraham.’ 
(P.  103-4.)  The  sacred  books  of  the  world  are  thus  the  Veda,  Tripi- 
taka,  Zend-avesta,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  Koran.  We 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  consider  Mr.  Muller,  in 
common  with  Weisse  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  regards  Judaism 
too  much  as  a  separate  religion  from  Christianity.  (See  pp.  40,  222.) 
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When  the  question  was  mooted  whether  these  institutions 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  Brahmans 
were  asked  to  produce  an  authority  for  them  from  the  Veda.* 
They  did  so  by  garbling  a  verse ;  and  as  the  Veda  was  at  that 
time  unpublished,  it  was  imi)ossible  to  convict  them  of  falsifi¬ 
cation.  The  fraud  is  now  patent.  Similarly,  by  means  of  a 
grammatical  standard,  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  itself  the  most  ancient  of  the  works  comprised  within  the 
Vedic  Scriptures,  of  the  Zend-avesta,  and  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon,  may  be  distinguished  and  determined.  In  this  manner, 
accordingly,  but  in  this  manner  only,  can  a  really  satisfactory 
estimate  be  obtained  of  the  religion  as  a  whole;  and  an  im¬ 
portant  safeguard,  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  has  remarked,  is  at  the 
same  time  afforded  against  fantastic  theories  as  to  the  descent 
of  religions,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  derive  Christianity 
itself  from  the  doctrine  of  a  Vedic  Trinity  or  from  ‘  the  sacred 
‘  theory  of  the  Aryas.’ 

‘  Those,’  says  our  author  with  just  indignation,  ‘  who  would  use  a 
comparative  study  of  religions  as  a  means  for  debasing  Christianity  by 
exulting  the  other  religions  of  mankind,  are  to  my  mind  as  dangerous 
allies  as  those  who  think  it  necessary  to  debase  all  other  religions  in 
order  to  exalt  Christianity.  Science  wants  no  partisans.  I  make  no 
secret  that  true  Christianity — I  mean  the  religion  of  Christ — seems  to 
me  to  become  more  and  more  exalted  the  more  we  know,  and  the  more 
we  appreciate,  the  treasures  of  truth  hidden  in  the  despised  religions  of 
the  world.’  (P.  37.) 

2.  The  comparative  study  of  language  has  led  also  to  the 
possibility  of  a  real  comparison  of  religions  by  determining 
their  independence,  or  relative  interdependence.  Time  was 
when  pagan  religions  were  held  to  be  direct  corruptions  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  the  details  of  their 
mythologies  were  thus  explained ;  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Latin  and  Greek  were  once  regarded  as  corruptions,  or  at  least 
as  variations,  of  Ilebrew.f  Closely  connected  with  this  view  is 
the  notion  of  a  primeval  preternatural  revelation  of  which 
heathen  religions  possess  the  scattered  fragments,  ‘  a  sacred  heir¬ 
loom,’  ‘  seeds  that  fell  by  the  wayside  on  stony  places.’  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  ethnic  religions  to  Revelation  is  a  subject  \vhich  will  come 
under  discussion  later.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark  that  ]\Ir. 

*  See  Essay  on  Caste  in  ‘  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,’  vol.  ii. 
p  31.5. 

t  Thus  Bryant  inferred  twpaidc  to  be  derived  from  a  compound 
Hebrew  root — ‘fountain  of  light,’  &c.  Hebrew  probably  was  selected 
on  the  ground  that  the  race  of  Shem  took  no  part  in  the  impious  work 
of  Babei. 
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Max  Muller  thinks  the  doctrine  just  stated  to  be  as  untenable 
as  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  one  complete 
and  perfect  primeval  language,  broken  up  in  later  times  into 
the  numberless  languages  of  the  world.*  To  us  the  question 
appears  rather  in  the  light  of  an  indeterminate  problem,  one 
incapable  of  a  simple  solution,  and  similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
origin  of  language  itself.  On  such  the  only  verdict  from 
either  side  which  can  be  sustained  is  ‘  Not  proven,’  through 
lack  of  appropriate  evidence.!  ‘  Theologians,’  observes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller,  ‘  who  claim  a  divine  origin  for  language,  drift 
‘  into  a  most  dangerous  anthropomorphism.’  We  do  not  see 
why  this  should  be  so.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  oi-igin  of  lan¬ 
guage  can  never  be  determined  historically,  but  that  language 
had  an  origin  is  undoubted.  No  necessity  or  law  of  evolution 
can  he  assigned  by  which  human  speech  left  its  primitive  stage 
of  wildness  and  want  of  uniformity.  But  that  it  has  passed 
through  this  stage  is  now  unquestioned. 

3.  The  inherent  differences  in  the  religious  ideas  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  or  at  the  least  in  their  modes  of  expression, 
and  again  of  Oriental  and  of  Western  races,  are  laid  open  by 
an  analysis  of  the  languages  of  the  several  nations,  of  their 
history  and  growth.  Without  a  knowledge  of  such  facts,  says 
Professor  Muller, 

‘  W e  cannot  but  misinterpret  the  utterances  of  the  most  ancient 
teachers  and  poets  of  the  human  race.  The  same  words  do  not  mean 
the  sjime  thing  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  in  Latin  and  French ; 
much  less  can  we  expect  that  the  words  of  any  modern  language  should 
be  the  exact  ecjuivalents  of  an  ancient  Semitic  language,  such  as  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ancient  words  and  ancient  thoughts, 
for  both  go  together,  have  in  the  Old  Testament  not  yet  arrived  at 
tliat  stage  of  abstraction  in  which,  for  instance,  active  powers,  whether 
natural  or  su{)ernatural,  can  be  represented  in  any  but  a  personal  and 
more  or  less  human  form.  .  .  .  Unless  we  make  allowance  lor  this 
menUil  parallax,  all  our  readings  in  the  ancient  skies  will  be  and 
must  be  erroneous.’  (Pp.  42,  43.) 

Thus  in  Mr.  Muller’s  opinion  half  the  difficulties  in  the 


*  This  subject  is  discussed  in  Prof.  Muller’s  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Science 
‘  of  Language,’  Lect.  IV.  In  Gen.  xi.  1  (rendered  literally)  we  read, 
‘  And  the  whole  earth  was  one  lip  and  one  kind  of  words.’  This  does 
not,  of  course,  indicate  the  language  spoken  to  have  been  perfect  or 
even  in  an  advanced  stage. 

t  ‘  Antiquitatem  primaevam,’  says  Bacon  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  625,  ed. 
Spedding),  ‘  exceptis  qua;  in  sacris  literis  habemus,  oblivio  et  silentium 
involvit;  silentia  antiquitatis  fabulse  poetarum  exceperunt:  fabulis 
tandem  successere  scripta  quae  habemus.’ 
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history  of  religious  thought  are  due  to  a  continual  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  ancient  language  by  modern  language,  and  of  ancient 
thought  by  modern  thought.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  canon  thus  laid  down  for  dealing  with  primitive 
and  antique  records.  Yet  it  is  plain  to  see  how  easily  it  may 
be  overstretched  and  misapplied,  turning  fact  into  fiction, 
reality  into  imagery,  and  confounding  successively  the  abstract 
with  the  concrete  and  the  concrete  with  the  abstract  concep¬ 
tion.  Sufficient  room  must  be  left  for  distinguishing  a  basis  of 
fact  from  modes  of  interpretation  as  well  as,  in  respect  of  meta¬ 
phor,  for  the  logical  force  of  analogous  terms.  While  it  is  an 
illegitimate  use  to  employ  these  as  inferring  an  identity  of 
instance  or  directly  for  the  purpose  of  induction,  yet  under 
each  analogical  notion  there  may  be  assumed  to  lie  a  ground  of 
fact  and  reality  due  to  a  similarity  or  even  sameness  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  objects  compared.  In  our  own  religion  the 
conceptions  of  paternity  and  sonship,  when  transferred  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  however  liable  to  suffer  from  accretions  of 
human  origin,  have  no  real  affinity  w'ith  allegories  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  mere  play  of  the  fancy.  The  relation  indicated  is  a 
reality,  or  it  is  nothing.  The  same  holds  good  of  many  meta¬ 
phorical  terms  employed  to  stand  for  notions  so  simple  as  to 
defy  any  closer  analysis. 

4.  The  true  significance  of  the  mythologies  of  ancient  reli¬ 
gions  may  now  be  reached  through  the  principles  of  language 
thus  laid  down.  Professor  Muller’s  views  on  this  subject 
have  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  expounded  that  it  hardly 
needs  to  repeat  them.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  enforced 
them  in  a  separate  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  ^lythology.  He 
holds  mythology  to  be  a  disease  or  inevitable  catastrophe  in  the 
life  of  language,  the  bane  of  the  ancient  world,  a  parler  enfantin 
of  religion,  an  infantine  disease  against  which  no  precautions 
can  be  of  any  avail.  It  is,  he  considers,  in  its  highest  sense, 
the  power  exercised  by  language  on  thought  in  every  possible 
sphere  of  mental  activity.  What  the  idea  gains  in  extent  by 
this  definition  of  it,  it  loses  in  exactness.  We  prefer  there¬ 
fore  such  explanations  of  mythology  as  determine  it  to  be  a 
system  of  religion  or  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Grote,  it  is  well  known,  explained  myths  out  of  the 
readiness  of  mankind  to  accept  plausible  fictions  as  absolute 
fact  in  times  when  as  yet  they  had  acquired  no  sense  for  ra¬ 
tional  curiosity.  Bacon  held  that  a  period  of  high  intellectual 
cultivation  had  existed  and  passed  away  long  before  Homer. 
The  mysteries  of  Nature  were  then  taught  in  parables ;  the 
parables  remain  to  us,  but  as  tales  without  meaning.  As 
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hieroglyphics  preceded  letters,  so  parables  or  myths  went  be¬ 
fore  a  reasonable  account  of  phenomena.  In  short,  they  were  to 
be  regarded  not  as  the  inventions  nor  as  belonging  to  the  age  of 
the  poets  themselves,  but  as  ‘  sacred  relics  and  light  airs  breath- 
‘  ing  out  of  better  times  that  were  caught  from  the  traditions 
‘  of  more  ancient  nations,  and  so  received  into  the  flutes  and 
‘  trumpets  of  the  Greeks.’*  A  comparative  study  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  ancient  mythologies  has  indeed,  with  the  help  of  philo¬ 
logy,  made  large  inroads  on  Bacon’s  theory,  which  after  all 
may  not  have  been  seriously  intended.  In  many  instances 
these  details  are  evidently  due  to  a  j)ersonification  of  the  powers 
of  external  nature.  But  the  tendency  to  transfer  personal 
ideas  to  the  objective  w'orld  is  an  instinct  which  must  still  be 
allowed  for,  and  which  will  leave  ample  room  for  interpreting 
the  deities  of  paganism  as  often  impersonations  of  human  pas¬ 
sions  and  propensities.  We  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
narrow  view  of  the  early  Christian  apologists,  which  saw  in  the 
gods  of  heathen  nations  only  deified  men ;  a  view  which  after 
all  was  but  the  system  of  Euhemerus  revived,  whose  method 
of  interpretation  has  not  unfairly  been  compared  with  the  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  some  modern  theologians.  If  man,  we  may  ask, 
is  led  instinctively  to  the  formation  of  religious  ideas  from  an 
observation  of  external  nature,  why  not  also  from  the  intro¬ 
spection  of  himself?  In  this  point  of  view  Professor  Muller’s 
theory,  or  at  least  his  application  of  it,  seems  to  us  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive.  It  may  be  admitted,  no  doubt,  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  original  meaning  of  ancient  traditions  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  genius  of  the 
language  in  which  such  traditions  took  their  rise.  But  it  is 
probably  an  extreme  application  of  this  principle  to  demand 
that  languages  which  do  not  denote  grammatical  gender  will 
be  necessarily  different  in  their  mythologies  from  those  which 
do.  It  would  be  safer,  in  our  opinion,  to  rest  content  with 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact.  The  circumstance  that  the  sun 
and  moon  in  different  systems  and  in  different  languages  are 
alternately  masculine  or  feminine  has  already  been  considered 
by  Mr.  Max  MUller  in  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
‘  guage.’  The  theory  would  demand  that  where  an  attribute 
has  already  received  a  name  which  is  masculine  or  feminine, 
the  being  with  whom  it  is  identified  should  accordingly  be 
conceived  as  male  or  female.  W e  believe  that  the  influence  of 


•  See  the  Preface  to  the  ‘  Sapientia  Veterum’  as  translated  in  the 
edition  of  Mr.  Spedding,  with  his  excellent  Introduction.  (Works,  vol. 
vi.  p.  G07.) 
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thought  upon  language  is  both  prior  in  its  nature  and  of  a 
more  independent  character.  The  primary  source  of  ancestor- 
worship  in  some  races,  or  of  sidereal  worship  in  others,  can 
hardly  be  due  in  itself  to  any  form  of  language.  In  some  both 
co-exist.  The  origin  of  the  conception  of  female  deities,  a 
conception  found  among  representatives  of  all  the  three  prime 
families  of  speech,  is  most  difficult  to  explain.  Did  it  express 
the  energy  or  activity,  or  the  collective  powers  of  the  deity,  or 
a  tendency  towards  order  and  regularity,  or  to  an  identification 
of  a  supposed  duality  in  the  world  of  nature  ?  If  the  funda¬ 
mental  princijde  of  mythological  tendencies  be  anthropomor¬ 
phic,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  deeper  than  to  any 
disease  of  language  to  explain  its  character  or  modes  of  mani¬ 
festation.* 

On  surer  ground,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rest  the  ultimate  gene¬ 
ralisations  formed  from  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  religious 
ideas  of  our  race  as  ascertained  from  language.  Their  unity 
is  established  by  first  proving  the  radical  identity  of  the  names 
employed  for  Deity,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  no  new  roots 
or  radicals  have  been  invented  by  later  generations.  Thus 
after  proving  first  a  primary  Aryan,  a  primary  Semitic,  a  pri¬ 
mary  Turanian,  we  reach  a  primal  religion.  As  then  there 
was  doubtless  a  period  in  human  history,  as  to  language,  of 
primitive  roots,  so  does  it  become  ])robable  that  there  was  a 
monosyllabic  era  in  man’s  religious  ideas  which  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  earliest  notions  of  belief. 

‘  Is  it  not  something  vmrth  knowing,’  justly  observes  Professor  Mul¬ 
ler,  ‘  worth  knowing,  even  to  tis  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  thousand 
years,  that,  before  the  separation  of  the  Arvan  race ;  before  the  existence 
of  Sanskrit,  Greek  or  Latin;  before  the  gods  of  the  Veda  had  been 
worshipped ;  and  before  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  among  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona,  one  supreme  Deity  had  been  found,  had  been 
named,  had  been  invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  our  race,  and  had  been 
invoked  by  a  name  which  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  other  name, 
Dyaus,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Tyr, — all  meaning  light  and  brightness,  sky  and 
day  ?  ’ 


•  One  other  source  for  the  myths  and  legends  of  heathen  religions 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  idea  that  they  are  distorted  copies  of 
primitive  revelation.  This  theory,  although  manifestly  inadequate  as  a 
general  solution,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  excluded.  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
‘  Juventus  Mundi,’  p.  204,  points  out  that  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  20)  speaks 
of  the  pagan  deities  as  ‘  devils.’  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of 
Orpheus  early  Christianity,  as  is  seen  in  the  Catacombs,  adopted  one  of 
the  personages  of  pagan  mythology  as  a  medium  for  the  representation 
of  Christ. 
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Nor  was  this  conception  an  idolatrous  one,  identifying  the 
definite  idea  of  Deity  with  the  material  heaven.  Rather  it 
attempted  to  define  the  vague  impression  of  Deity  by  a  name 
that  should  approximately  or  metaphorically  render  at  least 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features. 

‘  Thousands  of  years  hav«(  passed  since  the  Aryan  nations  sepnrated 
to  travel  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the  west  and  the  east ;  they  have 
each  formed  their  languages,  they  have  each  fotmded  empires  and 
philosophies;  they  have  each  built  temples  and  razed  them  to  the 
ground  ;  they  have  all  grown  older,  and  it  may  be  wiser  and  better ; 
but  when  they  search  for  a  name  for  what  is  most  exalted  and  yet 
most  dear  to  every  one  of  us,  when  they  wish  to  express  lx)th  awe  and 
love,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  they  can  but  do  what  their  old  fathers 
did  when  gazing  up  to  the  eternal  sky,  and  feeling  the  presence  of  a 
Being  as  tar  as  far  and  as  near  as  near  can  be,  they  can  but  combine 
the  selfsame  words,  and  utter  once  more  the  primeval  Aryan  prayer, 
Heaven  Father  (ZtC  n-art'p,  Diespiter)  in  that  form  which  will  endure 
for  ever,  “  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.”  ’  (P.  173.) 

Thus  man  begins  instinctively  with  finding  God  in  nature,  yet 
without  confounding  Him  with  it;  and  the  latest  word  of 
science  but  teaches  him  to  demonstrate  how  the  material  world 
cannot  of  itself  contain  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  nor  tlie 
finite  of  the  Infinite. 

The  conclusion,  hitherto  drawn,  is  derived  from  a  compari¬ 
son  only  of  the  dialects  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  root  which  they  furnish  might  have  meant  God 
before  it  meant  sky.  This  possibility,  however  minute,  is 
lessened  when  another  family  of  languages  yields  the  same 
result.  The  inquiry  is  accordingly  extended  to  the  Turanian 
family  as  instanced  in  the  dialects  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
Tungusic  tribes. 

‘  The  spirit  of  heaven  is  known  in  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Tien* 
and  wherever  in  other  religions  we  should  expect  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  whether  Jupiter  or  Allah,  we  find  in  Chinese  the 

*  Chalmers  (‘  Origin  of  the  Chinese,’  p.  10)  quotes  a  Chinese  saying, 
'Tien  (Heaven)  is  only  one;  how  can  there  be  more  than  one  'Ti 
‘  (God)  ?  ’  He  adds,  that  the  North  American  Indians  worship  only 
one  God,  whom  they  term  the  Good  Spirit.  They  ascend  to  the  top 
of  high  mountains  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit,  thus  exhibiting  an 
instinct  to  draw  nearer  heaven.  Mr.  Brinton,  however  (‘  Myths  of  the 
‘New  World,’  ch.  ii.),  while  stating  that  in  the  American  dialects  the 
name  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  idea  of  above  in  space  or  of  life  as 
manifested  in  breath,  wind,  spirit,  asserts  that  they  exhibit  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Monotheism  except  in  Peru  from  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
and  that  the  notion  of  a  Good  Spirit  is  a  later  and  foreign  importation. 
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name  of  Tien  or  sky.  This  word  has  passed  in  Chinese  through  nearly 
all  the  phases,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  through  which  the  Aryan 
name  for  sky,  dyaus,  passed  in  the  poetry,  the  religion,  the  mythology, 
the  philosophy  of  India  and  Greece.’  (P.  194.) 

Under  the  names  of  Nuin  or  Juma-la  the  same  primary  reli¬ 
gious  thought  of  a  Deity  located  in,  or  in  some  mode  associated 
with,  the  sky,  is  traced  through  the  Altaic  tribes  and  the 
mythology  of  Finland.  In  the  Chinese,  Mongolian,  and 
Turkish  languages  an  original  identitg  of  name  mjiy  perhaps 
be  asserted  with  sufficient  probability.  In  all,  however,  the 
words  employed  begin  with  the  meaning  of  sky,  then  rise  to 
the  meaning  of  God,  and  sink  down  again  to  the  meaning  of 
divinities  and  spirits.  Thus  the  nominal  sense  ‘  runs  parallel 
‘  with  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  religions  of  these 
‘  nations  which  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  combine  the  worship  of 
‘  numberless  spirits  with  the  belief  in  a  supreme  heavenly 
‘  Deity  ’  (p.  207 ).  A  similar  analysis  of  the  Semitic  tongues, 
taken  alone,  presents  the  notions  of  power  and  awe  {El  and 
Eloah)  as  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Deity  common  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  stock.  There  is  much  also  to  connect  these  with 
a  cultus  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  system,  which  from  an  early 
date  was  ubiquitous  in  Asia,*  but  not,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  grammatical  derivation. 

A  further  question  lies  still  before  us :  one  in  which  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  truths  of  language  may  still  be 
our  guide.  Granting  that  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  test  of 
linguistic  derivation  that  the  sky  first  formed  to  men  an  object 
of  worship,  is  not  this  fact  of  a  kind  to  stimulate  a  further 
investigation  in  connexion  with  the  differences  observable  in 
the  details  and  objects  of  worship  among  distinct  races  ?  Here 
then  a  fresh  conception  enters  capable  of  converting  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  religions  from  a  historical  or  palaeological 
inquiry  into  a  formal  and  definite  science.  Such  a  conception 
will  be  found  in  the  determination  of  the  antecedent  relations 
of  language  to  thought  and  religion,  exhibiting  it,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  not  only  as  an  actual  and  external  but  as  a 
necessary  and  subjective  exponent  of  the  religious  sentiment  of 
mankind,  showing  a  natural,  although  secondary,  connexion 

*  See  Job  xxxi.  26,  Deut.  iv.  19,  Acts  vii.  43.  Hence  ‘  the  three 
‘  Lights  ’  of  the  liig-veda.  This  may  not  have  been  at  the  outset 
idolatrous.  ‘  The  sun,’  says  Sir  John  Herschel  nobly  (‘  Essays  on 
‘  Scientific  Subjects,’  p.  62),  ‘  is  the  Almoner  of  the  Almighty.’  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  Prof.  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  the  name 
Jehovah  (Jahveh)  was  a  Divine  Name  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
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between  religion  and  language.  On  this  portion  of  his  subject 
Professor  Miiller  lays  down  two  essential  preliminaries;  each 
indeed  attested  by  the  formation  and  growth  of  language,  yet 
each  in  a  manner  independent  of  it.  It  has  long  since  been 
proposed  that  in  inquiries  into  the  most  ancient  history  of 
mankind,  which  in  its  earliest  stages  consists  really  of  the 
general  movements  of  tribes,  a  map  of  languages  should  take 
the  j)lace  of  a  map  of  nations.  W  ould  the  same  hold  good  of 
religions?  If  so,  what  is  the  link  that  binds  together  language, 
religion,  and  race? 

For  his  answer  Mr.  Max  Miiller  retires  upon  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  whence  he  supplies  himself  with 
the  philosophical  outline  necessary  to  complete  his  scheme.  In 
company  with  these  great,  but  ordinarily  opposed,  thinkers,  he 
finds  the  origin  of  nations  not  in  community  of  blood,  but  rather 
of  language  and  religion ;  religion,  however,  approving  itself  to 
be  a  more  powerful  agent  than  language.  Thus  the  tribes  of 
Xorth  America,  although  one  in  dialect,  have  never  worshipped 
the  same  God ;  neither  have  they  coalesced  into  one  people. 
The  Hellenes,  whatever  their  dialectical  differences  or  historical 
variations  of  government,  present  the  spectacle  of  one  great 
people  through  the  common  allegiance  shared  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  to  the  old  Zeus  of  Dodona,  the  great  Father  of  Gods 
and  men.*  Similarly  it  was  their  faith,  theAvorship  of  Jehovah, 
which  kept  the  J ews  ‘  a  peculiar  people,’  though  their  tongue 
Avas  largely  identical  Avith  that  of  Phoenicia,  Canaan,  and 
Moab.  ‘  A  people,’  s.ays  Schelling,  ‘  exists  only  Avhen  it  has 
‘  determined  itself  Avith  regard  to  its  mythology.’  ‘  Whatever 
‘  is  the  form  of  a  religion,’  is  the  assertion  of  Hegel,  ‘  the  same 
‘  is  the  form  of  a  state  and  its  constitution.’  LaAv  again,  at 
least  ancient  laAv,  derives  its  authority,  its  force,  its  very  life 
from  religion.  But  the  religion  of  the  gens,  the  tribe,  the 
commonAvealth,  is  an  expansion  of  the  sacra  of  the  family  ; 
Avhen  the  hearth  Avas  the  first  altar,  the  father  the  fii'st  priest, 
the  household  the  first  congregation.  Religion  then,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  states  and  nations,  becomes,  as  to  its  origin,  an  out- 
groAvth  of  the  individual  man,  traditionally  bequeathed  from 


•  Prof.  Muller  might  have  quoted  Avith  adA'antage  the  reply  of  the 
Athenians  to  Sparta,  Herod,  viii.  144,  aJrtc  It  to  'EW/jm-oe  iov 
ofiatnof  re  cui  ofiuyXitxraov,  Ku't  Otbty  icpufiara  re  k'otva  cat  tivaiat,  f/ded 
Ti  oporpoTTn.  The  religious  unity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  basis  of  their 
national  existence,  is  ably  described  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  History  of  Greece — a  AA’ork  full  of  striking  and  original  views, 
Avhich  Ave  hope  ere  long  to  examine  more  closely. 
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father  to  son.  Both  history  and  theory  thus  lead  us  back  to  a 
time  when  religion,  as  a  silent  power  within  the  heart  of  man, 
found  its  expression,  as  with  his  other  ideas,  in  language. 
And  it  is  accordingly  by  studying  the  earlier  phenomena  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  origin  of  spoken  thought  that  the  course  of  man’s 
ideas,  their  formation  and  development,  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  may  best  be  ascertained.  But  a  few  words,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Muller,  constitute  the  rude  stock  of  pri¬ 
meval  theology. 

‘  .\  few  words,’  lie  saj  s,  ‘  recognised  as  names  of  the  Deity  ;  a  few 
epithets  that  have  been  raised  from  their  material  meaning  to  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  stage ;  I  mean,  words  which  expressed  originally 
bodily  strength,  or  brightness,  or  purity,  and  which  gradually  came  to 
mean  greatness,  goodness,  and  holiness;  lastly,  some  more  or  less 
technical  terms  exiircssive  of  such  ideas  as,  sacrifice,  altar,  prager, 
possibly  virtue  and  sin,  body  and  s/uVi’t ;  this  is  what  constitutes  the 
outward  framework  of  the  incipient  religions  of  antiquity.  If  we  look 
at  this  simple  manifestation  of  religion,  we  see  at  once  why  religion, 
during  those  early  stages  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  may  really 
and  truly  be  called  a  sacred  dialect  of  human  speech ;  how,  at  all 
events,  early  religion  and  early  language  are  most  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  religion  depending  entirely  for  its  outward  expression  on  the 
more  or  less  adequate  resources  of  language.’  (Pp.  153,  154.) 

Thus  in  the  genetic  origin  of  language  itself,  anti  in  the 
genetic  relationship  of  languages,  the  beginnings  of  natural 
religion  and  of  the  connexion  subsisting  among  the  religions  of 
the  world,  at  least  the  most  ancient  of  them,  are  to  be  traced. 

But  next  what  is  the  information  tendered  by  a  science  of 
language  as  to  the  creation  of  those  ideas  which  through  its 
means  have  been  registered  and  preserved  for  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations?  How  did  man  ascend  from  the  individual  intuition 
answering  to  the  external  object  up  to  a  general  conce))tion 
and  to  terms  expressive  of  a  class  ?  Is  this  problem  solved  bv 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  ])rimeval  speech ;  and  is 
there  anything  correspondent  to  this  process  in  the  growth  of 
religious  ideas  and  mythological  names?  Notwithstanding  the 
oppositions  of  opinion  on  these  questions  among  earlier  writers, 
]Mr.  Max  ^Miiller  is  himself  clear  and  unwavering  in  his  reply. 
AVhat  is  antecedent  to  the  production  of  roots  he  holds  to  be 
the  work  of  nature.  What  follovvs  after  is  the  work  of  man, 
not,  however,  in  his  individual  and  free,  but  in  his  collective 
and  moderating  capacity.  Now  the  theory  of  roots  proves 
every  word  to  have  been  a  predicate,  i.  e.  a  generalised  idea ; 
or  even  if  language  originated  in  j)roj)er  names  rather  than 
general  appellatives,  each  of  them  instantly  became  specific. 
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and  was  from  the  first  general  in  marking  a  general  attribute. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  knowledge,  which  ensues  through  an 
act  of  reason  when  an  object  is  brought  under  a  general  idea. 
The  oldest  roots  then,  though  primarily  used  of  the  individual 
thing,  contain  a  germ  of  general  application  which  soon  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  common  nouns  or  general  terms.  To  this 
essentia  generalis  in  thought  and  language  there  answers  and 
is  perhaps  evoked  by  the  same  mental  effort  a  religious  concep¬ 
tion,  hovering  between  the  object  of  sense  with  which  it  is 
associated  and  the  class  which  it  covers  and  represents,  the 
genius  of  the  place  or  of  the  thing,  the  spirit  of  the  tree,  the 
rock,  the  house,  of  the  lightning  and  the  clouds.  Such  is  the 
exj)lanation  offered  to  us  by  language  of  man’s  primitive  efforts 
to  grasp  the  ideal,  the  unseen.  We  think  there  is  an  element 
assumed  in  this  hypothesis  which  has  still  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  presupposed  in  the  constitution  or  texture  of 
man’s  mind  or  soul.  In  the  very  tendency  to  recognise  spiri¬ 
tual  existence,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  creating,  preserving 
principle  or  power  applied  indeed  to,  or,  it  may  be,  identified 
with,  some  concrete  object,  the  origin  in  experience  of  the  idea, 
there  are  presented  elements  of  faith  and  religion  independent 
of  a  faculty  for  framing  general  conceptions.  Mr.  Max  Muller 
has  defined  faith  to  be  the  faculty  of  apprehending  infinity.* 
No  simple  histoilcal  fact,  he  thinks,  can  ever  fall  under  the 
cognisance  of  faith.  Without  adventuring  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  this  definition,  which  would  certainly  a  few  years 
since  have  been  warmly  discussed,  we  may  at  least  suppose 
that  it  has  in  view  these  capacities  of  man’s  nature.  Hence 
perhaps  may  be  explained  that  belief  in  departed  ancestral 
spirits,  whether  in  the  way  of  worship  or  detestation,  which 
marks,  moi’e  than  any  other,  the  early  religions  of  mankind. 
‘  The  worshif)  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,’  says  our  author, 
‘  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  form  of  natural  superstition 
‘  all  over  the  world.’  It  has  been  cited  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  proof 
of  his  position  that  Animism  is  an  undoubtedly  primitive  belief 
of  our  race.  For  the  rest  we  are  well  disposed  to  follow  the 
Professor’s  analysis  of  the  early  stages  of  religious  belief  as 
evidenced  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

‘  First,  a  worship  of  heaven  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  exalted  con¬ 
ception  which  the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  entertain,  expanding 


*  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  Prof.  Miiller 
disturbs  the  current  acceptation  of  terms.  Faith  answers  in  his 
scheme  to  Vernunjt,  the  pure  Reason  of  Kant;  while  V'erstand,  which 
is  ordinarily  identified  with  Understanding,  is  by  the  Professor  deno¬ 
minated  Reason. 
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with  the  expanding  thoughts  of  its  worshippers,  and  eventually  leading 
and  lifting  the  soul  from  horizon  to  horizon  to  a  belief  in  that  which  is 
beyond  all  horizons,  a  belief  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Secondly,  a 
belief  in  deathless  spirits  or  powers  of  nature,  which  sui)plies  the 
more  immediate  and  every  day  wants  of  the  religious  instinct  of  man, 
satisfies  the  imagination,  and  furnishes  the  earliest  poetry  with  elevated 
themes.  Lastly,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  ancestral  .spirits ;  which 
implies,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  a  spiritual  or  in  a  material 
form,  that  which  is  one  of  the  life-springs  of  all  religion,  a  belief  in 
immortality.’*  (P.215.) 

No  doubt  in  the  aftergrowths  of  mythological  ti-aditions  lan¬ 
guage  has  played  a  leading  part.  It  seems  certain  that  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  thought  abstract  ideas  are  in  a  manner  natu¬ 
rally  expressed  by  metaphor  and  by  metaphor  only.  Thus  in 
Sanskrit  the  name  for  sin  meant  originally  throttling  or  an¬ 
guish,  the  consciousness  of  sin  being  like  the  grasp  of  the 
assassin  on  the  throat  of  his  victim.  ‘  All,’  says  Professor  jNIax 
ISIiiller,  ‘who  have  seen  and  contemplated  the  statue  of  Lao- 
‘  koon  and  his  sons  with  the  serpent  coiled  round  them  from 
‘  head  to  foot,  may  realise  Ayhat  those  ancients  felt  and  saw' 
‘  when  they  called  sin  the  throttler.’f  The  same  root  has  pro¬ 
duced  our  own  word  ‘  awe.’  Thus  everything  Avas  at  first  in¬ 
vested  with  a  personal  idea,  with  a  name  and  sex.  The  name 
is  the  clue ;  but  Avhen  transferred  to  another  language  the 
thread  is  lost,  the  myth  alone  remains.  The  Red  Indians  fur¬ 
nish  an  instance  of  a  people  w’ho,  using  pictures,  symbols,  and 
phonetic  signs,  are  mainly  without  abstract  ideas.  The  Algon- 
kins,  Ave  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ilrinton,  knoAving  no  other  mean¬ 
ing  for  ^lichabo  than  the  Great  Hare,  lost  by  a  false  etymo¬ 
logy  the  best  part  of  their  religion.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
extreme  case.  But  Ave  knoAv  from  the  example  of  the  Greeks 
hoAv  long  mythology  as  a  nature-Avorship  can  surviA'e  and  retain 
its  significance,  tinging  as  it  did  the  earlier  stages  of  physical 
philosophy  in  the  systems  of  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and 
others.  In  this  lies  the  essential  difference  in  the  vieAv  of 
ancient  and  modern  thought. 

*  A  V>elief  in  existence  after  death  is,  hoAvever,  not  the  same  thing 
Avith  a  belief  in  immortality.  The  latter  may  have  been  an  evolved 
dogma;  not  so  the  belief  of  life  after  death,  Avhich  is  probably  as  old 
as  our  race.  Annihilation,  AA’hich  is  an  abstract  thought,  Avas  not 
probably  suggested  in  the  first  instance  of  death.  The  belief  in  a 
future  life  seems  to  Imve  been  less  strong  Avith  the  Greeks  than  Avith 
the  Oriental  nations.  A  belief  in  the  exi.stence  of  ancestral  spirits  is 
found  among  the  Chinese  and  in  the  Vedas,  coupled  Avith  sacrifice  not 
as  an  act  of  Avorship,  but  to  supply  the  Avants  of  the  departed. 

f  ‘Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,’  Lcct.  ix.  p.  424,  5th  ed. 
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‘  While  the  whole  dictionary  of  ancient  religion,’  writes  Prof.  Mul¬ 
ler,  ‘  is  made  up  of  metaphors,  with  us  these  metaphors  are  all  for¬ 
gotten.  We  speak  of  spirit  without  thinking  of  breath,  of  heaven 
without  thinking  of  the  sky,  of  pardon  without  thinking  of  a  release, 
of  revelation  without  thinking  of  a  veil.  But  in  ancient  language 
every  one  of  these  words,  nay,  every  word  that  does  not  refer  to 
sensuous  objects,  is  still  in  a  chrysalis  stage,  half  material  and  half 
spiritual,  and  rising  and  falling  in  its  character  according  to  the  varying 
capacities  of  speakers  and  hearers.’  • 

In  the  foregoing  considerations  it  has  been  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  touch  on  points  in  w'hich  Comparative  Theology,  or  the 
study  of  particular  forms  of  religious  belief  as  ascertained  from 
language,  approaches  nearest  to  Theoretic  Theology,  or  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  abstract.  A  science  of  religion,  it 
has  been  said,  must  classify  the  various  dialects  of  faith.  But 
to  effect  this  it  must  sooner  or  later,  first  or  last,  determine  the 
psychology  of  the  religious  principle,  examine  what  religion 
is,  its  foundation  in  the  soul  of  man,  w'hether  resting  upon  a 
separate  and  distinct  faculty  proportioned  to  the  truths  w’ith 
which  it  deals,  what  laws  it  follows  in  its  historical  growth. 
But  upon  these  matters,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Miiller  forbears,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  enter.  He  leaves  it  to  others  to  settle  the 
vexed  and  much  disputed  questions  as  to  the  psychological 
character  of  Religion,  whether  it  is  a  process  of  knowing,  feel¬ 
ing,  willing,  or  doing ;  whether  its  canon  of  truth  lies  in  the 
conduct  of  its  professors,  in  the  sentiments  Avhich  animate  them, 
or  in  the  tenets  w'hich  they  severally  believe  or  maintain. 
Whether  again  the  organ  of  religious  truth  in  man  is  intellec¬ 
tual  or  emotional  in  its  nature,  whether  it  is  satisfied  with  an 
abstract  belief,  a  clearly  defined  apprehension  even,  it  may  be, 
of  transcendental  conceptions  ;  or  whether  belief  itself,  within 
the  subject-matter  of  religion,  is  transmuted  into  a  condition  of 
sentiment  stirring  the  heart  and  will,  and  revealing  itself  alike 
in  action  and  in  thought.  On  these  and  kindred  topics  Mr. 


*  It  may  be  asked,  does  Prof.  Muller  adopt  the  theory  of  Comte  and 
others  that  religion  passes  necessarily  through  the  stages  of  Fetichism, 
and  Polytheism  to  Monotheism  ?  We  gather  that  he  holds  Mono¬ 
theism  to  precede  and  Polytheism  to  be  a  consequence  of  pohionomy, 
which,  however,  first  developes  a  stage  of  religious  thought  which  he 
denominates  Henotheism.  This  springs  from  the  tendency  to  affix 
proper  names  prior  to  generalisation,  and  from  regarding  the  same 
object  from  different  aspects.  We  do  not  hold  Monotheism  to  be 
peculiar  to  one  family  of  mankind  (the  Semitic),  or  to  be  the  product 
of  philosophising  the  one  in  relation  to  the  many. 
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Max  Muller  has  touched  but  lightly,  deeming  it  perhaps  Peri- 
culosce  plenum  opus  alecs  ;  and  wisely  mindful  of  the  old  Greek 
saying,  ean  ’irvp  inro  rfi  (nroBif).  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 
has  its  true  place  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  Com¬ 
parative  Theology  ;  and  it  is  with  the  latter,  that  is,  with  the 
study  of  actual  forms  of  faith  as  determined  by  Comparative 
Philology,  that  Professor  Muller  is  properly  concerned.  On 
this  theme  he  is  within  his  right  to  speak.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  some  questions  of  very  deep  and  momentous  in¬ 
terest  are  stirred  in  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  establishment  of  a  whole  theory  of  Human  Reli¬ 
gion.  To  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  we  propose  to 
devote  our  remaining  space. 

The  foremost  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  question,  what 
is  the  position  of  Revelation  in  a  Science  of  Religion  ?  Is 
it  excluded  or  made  nugatory,  or  does  it  in  its  turn  render 
impossible  all  scientific  study  of  the  evolution  of  religious 
truth  ?  *  Is  it  limited  till  it  is  made  of  no  account ;  is  its  pro¬ 
bability  heightened  or  lessened  by  the  results  of  linguistic  re¬ 
search  into  the  earliest  beliefs  of  our  race  ?  AVe  hasten  to 
reply  that  w'e  fail  to  see  how  its  position  is  in  any  w’ay  seri¬ 
ously  aflectcd  or  disturbed.  Revelation  is  no  theory.  Its 
truth  or  certainty  as  a  fact  can  only  be  estimated  historically 
in  the  same  way  as  other  matters  of  fact.  Its  antecedent  pro¬ 
bability  will  mainly  depend  on  its  necessity  so  far  as  human 
faculties  can  presume  to  judge  of  such  a  point.  But  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  existing  and  extinct  ethnic  religions  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  such  necessity.  For  without  the  aid  of  Revelation  they 
have  ‘  all  gone  out  of  the  way.’  It  is  not  that  we  would  depress 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity  the  value 
and  qualities  of  primajval  natural  religion.  AVe  hold  with  the 
Fathers  of  Alexandria  f  that  there  is  good  ground  for  looking 


*  Kevelation  is,  of  course,  nullified  by  being  explained,  i.e.  by  its 
system  of  truths  being  analysed  into  an  eclectic  compound  of  Semitic 
and  Iranian  beliefs.  Its  method  or  career  may  be  explained  as  follow¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  development  noticeable  in  other  book-religions  of  the 
world. 

t  In  contradistinction  to  the  African  school,  e.g.  Tertullian,  Apol. 
xlvi.  But  Clement  Alex,  sjieaks  rather  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
than  of  their  religion.  Thus  the  Greek  mythologies  have  been  held  to 
furnish  the  conception  of  the  exaltation  of  manhood  to  Deity ;  the 
Oriental,  the  glorious  humiliation  of  Godhead.  The  presence  of  these 
Divine  ideas  in  the  world  has  further  been  explained  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  primitive  revelation  rather  than  as  the  spontaneous,  but 
gradual,  creation  of  the  religious  faculty. 
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on  lieatlienism  as  a  TTpcnraihsia,  a  seed-plot,  and  germ  of  the 
Truth,  however  imperfect  and  stunted ;  and  as  bearing  its 
testimony  in  an  unconscious  way  to  the  reality  of  Christian 
Revelation.  Holy  Scripture,  without  doubt,  speaks  with  the 
same  voice.  ‘  Known  unto  (iod  are  all  His  works  from  the 
‘  beginning  of  the  world.’*  But  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  has  spoken  the  most  unreservedly  of  this  ‘  Evangelical  Pre- 
‘  paration,’  declares  also  most  unequivocally  his  belief  in  the 
degradation  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  proceeding 
from  voluntary  causes.t  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
kind  to  exaggerated  views  of  human  corruption  in  the  matter 
of  religious  beliefs,  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  If  we 
have  faith  in  the  truth  of  a  religion  as  revealed,  it  is  surely 
impossible  that  we  should  not  hold  such  to  be  unique,  sui 
generis,  divided  by  a  real  gulf  from  all  the  other  religions  of 
the  world.  These  may  contain  elements,  however  derived,  of 
moral  and  even  religious  truth.  They  may  present  indications 
more  or  less  remarkable,  amounting  to  anticipations  of  the  fact, 
to  what  has  been  called  unconscious  predictions  of  matters  of 
subsequent  revelation.  In  some  respects  therefore  they  may 
have  formed  parts  of  a  general  education  of  the  human  race. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  held  to  be  homogeneous 
or  of  the  same  character  with  a  religion  which  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  specific  revelation  has  from  the  first  been  possessed 
of  truths  withheld  from  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Max  Muller  (perhaps  from  sheer  love 
of  his  subject)  is  inclined  to  regard  too  favourably  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  purely  natural  religious  systems.  With  this 
view  he  has  in  his  concluding  lecture  selected  from  various 
and  widely  different  religions  passages  of  high  moral  purity 
and  fervour.  But  though  it  may  be  true  that  all  in  some 
way  or  in  some  portions  of  their  teaching  inculcate  moral 
truth,  this  is  surely  not  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Much  less 
can  it  be  reasonably  assei’ted  that  in  one  sense  every  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  true  religion,  being  the  only  one  possible  at  the 
time,  or  compatible  with  the  language,  thoughts,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  each  generation  ap|)ropriate  to  the  age  of  the  world. 

*  Acts  X.  35,  xiv,  IG,  xvii.  29;  Kom.  i.  18.  See  Davison  on 
‘  Primitive  Sacrifice,’  pp.  104,  124. 

f  Tlie  lowest  races  (e.g.  the  Australian,  the  Papuas,  &c.)  show  their 
degradation  in  language  as  in  religion.  Without  adopting  De  Maistre’s 
theory  that  savage  speech  is  the  wreck  of  foregone  language,  it  may 
yet  be  held  that  lowness  of  spiritual  culture  has  dragged  down  language 
with  it.  See  Archbishop  Trench’s  eloquent  Ilulsean  Lectures  (Lect. 
viii.). 
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The  intention  of  religion,  as  the  Professor  reminds  his  readers, 
is  doubtless  *  wherever  Ave  meet  it,  always  holy.  However 
‘  imperfect,  however  childish  a  religion  may  be,  and  its  con- 
*  ception  of  God,  it  always  places  the  human  soul  in  the  pre- 
‘  sence  of  God.’  True  ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  admit  that 
it  ahvays  represents  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection  Avhich  the 
human  soul,  even  for  the  time  being,  can  reach  and  grasp.  Its 
absurdities,  its  cruelties,  its  actual  immoralities,  are  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  forgotten  or  condoned.  Mr.  Max  Muller  has  some¬ 
where  said  that  he  regards  the  religion  of  India  at  the  present 
day  as  a  half-fossilised  megatherion  walking  about  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  the  nineteenth  century.  VVe  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  excesses  of  persecution  or  of  religious  zeal 
which,  it  has  been  hinted,  may  be  charged  upon  Christianity 
itself.  We  have  in  vieAV  rites  and  practices,  resting  on  prin¬ 
ciples  implicit  or  avoAved,  which  carry  the  sanction  and  form 
an  integrant  part  of  the  religion  itself.  They  are  not  then 
abuses,  forming  AA-hat  have  been  called  the  inevitable  excres¬ 
cences  of  all  religions.  It  has  indeed  been  often  pointed  out 
that  in  the  matter  of  moral  truth  there  may  be  a  complete 
divorce  of  morality  from  religion.  For  the  religious  system 
may  be  in  itself  simply  immoral ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism,  Avhile  the  moral  precepts  inculcated  are  of 
the  purest  and  even  highest  kind,  the  religious  element  is 
actually  annihilated  by  the  theory  to  Avhich  it  is  subjected. 

It  may  be  asked  AA’hether,  if  religion  be  reduced  Avithin  the 
limits  of  a  science,  the  necessity  does  not  arise  of  its  becoming 
progressive  in  its  character,  subjected  to  a  course  of  advance 
and  evolution  fatal  to  the  notion  of  a  fixed  and  definite  Revela¬ 
tion  ?  But  the  results  afforded  by  an  inductive  examination  of 
the  religions  of  mankind  tend  to  prove  indeed  certain  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  Avhich  may  be  taken  to  constitute  the  outfit 
of  human  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  prove  also  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  throughout  Avhich  such  ideas  in  their  simplest  form  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  possession  of  tribes  and  nations  Avithout  advance. 
Naturalism,  however,  is  but  inceptive.  They  bear  testimony 
accordingly  to  the  need  of  a  fresh  point  of  departure  for  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  in  its  relations  to  its  Maker  and  its 
Judge.*  This  has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  philo- 

•  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais  may  have  gone  too  far  in  holding  that 
Heathenism  testifies  to  Christianity  through  its  Avant  of  a  moral  and 
religious  sense.  Yet  they  admit  that  there  is  in  natural  religions  the 
truth  of  an  instinct  needing  to  be  set  straight.  Waitz,  indeed,  is  of 
opinion  (‘  A  nthropologie,’  vol.  i.  pp.  325, 4G5)  that  no  natural  religion  has 
been  able  to  develope  from  itself  anything  of  real  adv'antage  to  human 
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Bophy  and  by  sacerdotalism,  as  shown  in  the  systems  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  Greece,  introducing  in  various  forms  doctrines  of 
transmigration,  nihilism,  absorption,  and  the  like.  AVhile 
these  attempts  have  failed,  the  need  of  Revelation  has  been 
confirmed.  It  is  by  its  own  nature  exempt  from  theories  of 
evolution  or  secular  progress.  The  truth  is,  as  Lord  Alacau- 
lay  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  theo¬ 
logy,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
progressive  science.  By  this  we  do  not  understand  that  pro¬ 
gress  within  its  own  limits  is  denied  to  that  portion  of  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  which  is  drawn  from  revealed  sources. 
But  only  that  as  without  Revelation  the  fund  of  man’s  ideas  on 
the  subject-matter  of  religion  is  necessarily  soon  exhausted  ;  so 
neither  can  any  addition  be  made  by  human  ingenuity  to  the 
stock  of  revealed  information.  It  is  only,  as  Butler  has  ob¬ 
served,  by  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  scheme  of  Scripture 
as  realised  in  fact  and  experience,  that  this  becomes  possible. 
He  accordingly  thinks  that  the  Bible  may  still  contain  many 
truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  The  progress  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  must,  it  is  plain,  react  on  our  religious  ideas  ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  far  from  impossible  but  that  the  history  of  natural 
religion  worked  out  under  the  method  so  ably  delineated  in 
these  lectures  may  extend  our  comprehension  of  the  scheme  of 
Revelation  itself.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  Author  of  Revelation  and  of  Nature  has  wrought  upon 
one  plan,  adapting  the  information  of  divine  things  thus  super- 
naturally  conveyed  to  the  eras  at  which  it  was  given,  to  the 
fulness  of  times  and  the  diversity  of  manners.* 

The  agreeable  task  remains  of  indicating  one  or  two  out  of 
many  substantial  services  which  we  believe  Professor  Muller 
to  have  rendered  in  this  work  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
And,  first,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  effectually  disposed  of  the 
false  and  secondary  senses  too  commonly  assigned  to  the  phrase. 
Natural  Religion.  It  is  an  appellation  which  has  been  long 
and  often  brandished  as  a  bugbear  to  believers  in  Revelation. 
But  on  examination  it  is  found  to  stand  for  very  different 
meanings.  Thus  it  has  been  variously  applied,  first,  to  all 
historical  forms  of  religion,  prior  to  and  not  resting  on  the 
authority  of  Revelation ;  secondly,  to  the  common  stock  of 
kindred  ideas  on  worship  and  religious  belief  remaining  after 
the  removal  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  details  of  particular 

progress.  Varro’s  rationalising  division  of  religions  into  mythical,  civil, 
and  philosophical  is  well  known.  Cf.  Augustine,  Civ.  D.  IV.  v.  xxvii. ; 
Plutarch,  Plac.  Phil.  i.  6,  &c. 

*  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  10;  Heb.  i.  2,  ix.  8-10 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20. 
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systems ;  in  this  sense  no  religion  founded  on  Revelation  can 
ever  be  entirely  separated  from  natural  religion ;  a  fact  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognised  in  the  Bible  both  for  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  thirdly,  to  the  residuum  of  moral  truths  found 
in  the  teaching  of  individual  religions,  and  more  especially 
in  the  Xew  Testament,  after  divesting  it  of  the  miraculous 
and  supernatural.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Muller, 

‘  Natural  Religion  becomes  a  body  of  truths  implanted  in 
‘  human  nature,  to  be  discovered  by  the  eye  of  reason  alone, 

‘  and  independent  of  any  such  historical  or  local  influences  as 
‘  give  to  each  religion  its  peculiar  character  and  individual 
‘  aspect.  The  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  nature  of  Ilis  attri- 
‘  butes,  such  as  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence,  eter- 
‘  nity,  self-existence,  spirituality ;  the  goodness  also  of  the 
‘  Deity,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  admission  of  a  distinction 
‘  between  good  and  evil,  between  virtue  and  vice,  all  this,  and, 

‘  according  to  some  writers,  the  unity  and  personality  of  the 
‘  Deity,  were  included  in  the  domain  of  Natural  Theology,  a 
‘  title  rendered  famous  in  the  beginning  of  our  century  by  the 
‘  much  praised  and  much  abused  work  of  Paley.’*  (P.  126.) 
We  think  that  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  INIax  Muller’s  obser¬ 
vation  that  such  a  faiTago  corresponds  to  what  in  philology 
has  been  termed generalis,  an  assumed  syntagma  of 
common  rules  and  necessary  principles  supposed  to  be  self- 
evident  and  indispensable,  yet  which  ai’e  nowhere  found  in 
their  completeness,  and  are  continually  being  deviated  from  and 
contravened.  ‘  There  never  has  been,’  says  our  author,  ‘  any 
‘  real  religion  consisting  exclusively  of  the  pui’e  and  simple 
‘  tenets  of  Natural  Religion,  though  there  have  been  certain 
‘  philosophers  who  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  religion 
‘  w’as  entirely  rational,  was,  in  fact,  pure  and  simple  Deism.’ 
We  may  in  truth  say  that  such  a  system  would  be  as  unnatural, 
as  unsuited  to  the  wants  and  framework  of  man’s  nature,  as  any 

*  Bacon  {Adv.  of  Learniiuj,  Bk.  II.)  defines  ‘  Natural  Theology  to 
‘  be  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  knowledge  concerning  God,  which 
‘  may  be  obtained  by  the  contemplation  of  His  creatures.’  ‘  No  light  of 
‘  nature,’  he  adds,  ‘  extendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worship  of 
‘  God.’  See  also  Augm.  Sc.  lib  ix..  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  831.  Paley’s  well- 
worn  argument  from  the  watch  (which  has  been  traced  back  to  Cicero, 
Nat,  D.  II.  xxxiv.),  may,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  outset  of  reli- 
pion.  Does  a  savage  infer  Deity  from  design ;  or  does  he  not  instinc¬ 
tively  endow  the  fabric  with  divinity  ?  The  elder  Socinus  is  remark¬ 
able  for  having  declined  to  admit  the  evidences  of  natural  religion ;  he 
resolved  the  knowledge  of  a  God  into  Revelation.  See  Hallam,  Lit.  E., 
III.  ii.  §  39. 
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that  could  be  proposed.  Henceforward  the  term  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion  must  be  confined  either  to  the  primeval  stock  of  beliefs, 
however  generated,  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  earliest 
languages  and  monuments  of  mankind.  Few,  however,  would 
uphold  this  period  in  the  history  of  our  race  as  a  true  standard 
of  nature.  Or,  secondly,  it  must  denote  such  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  are  confirmed  by  the  history  and  observation  of  re¬ 
ligions,  irrespective  of  their  claims  to  truth  or  of  any  supposed 
rivalry  in  regard  to  Revelation. 

Mr.  Max  Muller  has  also,  as  we  think,  done  good  service 
by  proving  on  new  grounds,  and  from  fresh  data,  the  following 
facts  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  mankind;  facts 
which,  in  view  of  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
raised  an  additional  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race ; 
to  have  shown  successfully  that  man  was  clearly  in  his  earliest 
days  a  religious  animal,  conscious  of  his  own  dependence,  with 
a  sense  of  infinity,  exhibiting  in  the  most  savage  races  an  idea 
of  a  Divine  Power,  exercising  a  belief  in  an  invisible  yet 
omniscient  God,  the  Creator,  Author  of  good  if  also  of  physical 
ills ;  one  who  punishes  the  wicked  here  and  hereafter,  who 
hears  prayer,  who  absolves  from  sin :  to  Him  sacrifice  is  due 
from  the  creature,  worship,  thanksgiving,  and  intercession ; 
and  He  holds  communion  with  the  souls  of  men.  Man,  then, 
is  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  his  congeners,  not  only  by  his 
power  of  language,  as  a  specific  faculty,  and  by  his  capacity  of 
generalisation,  but  most  by  his  religious  ideas.  For  these 
are  of  all  the  most  important,  not  only  in  that  they  are  the 
most  characteristic  and  differential  (for  there  is  not  the  smallest 
ground  to  attribute  them  to  any  other,  past  or  present,  order 
of  animals);  but  further  as  guaranteeing  an  existence  hereafter 
correspondent  to  our  present  consciousness  that  we  form  part 
of  a  system  which  includes  a  state  of  probation  and  trial.  Such 
conceptions — and  their  continuance  throughout  the  history  of 
our  race  has  now  been  demonstrated — are  altogether  incom¬ 
patible  with  theories  of  existence  which  terminate  in  blank 
materialism  ;  in  ‘  a  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil 
‘  the  law  of  their  being ;  ’  in  a  self-contained  cycle  of  evolution ; 
or  in  a  pantheism  of  which  we  are  indeed  the  elements,  but 
which  only,  because  w'e  perish,  never  dies. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  La  Plata 

Estuaries.  By  J.  J.  Revt,  Merab.  Inst.  C.  E.  Vienna,  &c. 

London:  1874. 

T T  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  j)art  of  the  world,  in 
which  it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  and  escape  of  water  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  question  comes  practically 
home  to  us  all.  In  our  stormy  and  uncertain  climate,  the  very 
aspect  of  our  architecture  betrays  the  fact  that  protection  from 
rain  and  snow  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  builder.  On 
the  capricious  character  of  our  rainfall,  the  growth  and  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  our  crops  primarily  depend.  The  course  of  com¬ 
merce,  filling  with  its  wealth  our  noble  and  numerous  harbours, 
is  intimately  dependent  on  the  hydrographical  advantages 
which  they  afford.  For  a  large  area  of  fen  district  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  man  yet  maintains  a  struggle  w'ith  the  sea, 
and  with  the  land  floods,  hardly  less  precarious  than  that  w'hich 
has  so  long  taxed  the  resolution  of  the  sturdy  Dutch.  For 
the  comfort  of  our  homes,  for  the  yield  of  our  harvest,  for  the 
supply  of  our  towms  and  cities  wdth  a  prime  necessary  of  life, 
and  for  the  security  of  our  commerce,  we  depend  on  the 
hydraulic  skill  of  our  engineers. 

It  may  be  naturally  assumed  by  those  who  have  not  been 
led  to  make  any  special  study  of  the  subject,  that  the  country¬ 
men  of  Watt,  of  Telford,  and  of  Stephenson  have,  at  all  events, 
been  the  pioneers  of  the  engineering  of  the  present  century. 
To  England  is  due  the  honour,  not  only  of  being  the  cradle  of 
the  steam-engine  and  the  nurse  of  the  railway,  but  also  of 
being  the  originator  of  the  steam-boat.  Hydraulic  operations, 
of  a  magnitude  never  contemplated  until  actually  taken  in 
hand  by  our  miners,  have  long  drained  those  deep  mines,  of 
metal  and  of  coal,  which  rank  among  the  most  precious  sources  of 
our  national  wealth.  In  England,  moreover,  to  an  extent  only 
partially  attempted  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Continent,  a 
domestic  hydraulic  service  has  been  long  organised.  The  best 
form  of  apparatus,  which  supplies  both  cold  and  hot  water  on 
every  floor,  and  furnishes  a  bath  at  a  minute’s  notice,  has 
become  more  common,  in  houses  of  a  moderate  size,  in 
Liverpool  than  in  London — a  matter  as  to  which  that  great 
Lancashire  port  may  feel  justly  proud.  A  fourth  part  of  the 
low-water  supply  of  the  River  Thames  (according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate,  which  we  take,  however,  to  be  underrating  the  river) 
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is  daily  pumped  out  by  the  Metropolitan  water  companies; 
led,  under  gentle  but  adequate  pressure,  to  every  house  in  the 
district,  and  carried  back  to  the  natural  channels  of  drainage, 
laden  with  all  the  refuse  that  would  otherwise  accumulate  in 
our  great  city.  Certainly  it  may  well  be  thought  the  English 
are  a  people,  amongst  whom  the  science  and  the  practice  of 
hydraulics  have  been  carried  to  the  utmost  extent. 

As  a  practical  question,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
experience  is  very  large.  The  very  necessities  of  our  climate 
have  rendered  this  fact  indisputable.  if  we  compare  the 
aspect  of  any  great  building — palace,  or  church,  or  hall — with 
that  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  antiquity,  we  shall  find 
that  a  peculiar  stamp  is  set  on  our  native  architecture  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  weather.  A  lion’s  mouth,  or  some  similar 
simple  outlet,  vomits  forth  the  rapid  downfall  that  sweeps  the 
flat  roofs  of  temple  or  tower  in  Italy  or  Greece.  But  gutters, 
rain-water  heads,  and  down-pipes,  in  complex  and  not  always 
ornamental  arrangement,  form  as  distinctive  features  of  our 
buildings  as  the  chimneys  themselves.  It  is  only  in  very 
out-of-the-way  districts  that  the  water  shot  off  from  the  snugly 
thatched  roof  finds  its  own  unaided  way  to  the  ground. 

We  shall  be  safe,  at  all  events,  in  assuming  the  position,  that 
it  is  highly  essential  that  hydraulics  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  in  this  country.  The  question,  how  far  this  is 
actually  the  case,  is,  however,  altogether  different.  It  is  one  to 
which  a  reply  is,  manifestly,  important.  But  that  reply  should 
not  be  lightly  hazarded,  it  is  one  as  to  Avhich  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  some  degree  of  trouble,  in  order  to  arrive  at  certitude. 
Our  health,  our  comfort,  our  prosperity ;  the  amelioration  of 
our  climate ;  the  yield  of  our  agriculture  ;  the  facilities  for  our 
manufactures ;  the  requirements  of  our  commerce ;  are  all  so 
intimately  dependent  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hydraulic 
law',  as  well  as  of  hydraulic  practice,  on  the  part  of  our  engi¬ 
neers  and  architects,  that  the  question  whether  our  command 
of  the  subject  is  really  the  best  attainable  by  the  human  mind, 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  us  all. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  forming  the  opinion  that  the  laws 
of  hydraulic  action  are  far  from  being  thus  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  even  by  the  professional  and  scientific  men  of  England. 
We  may  be  challenged,  as  we  are  of  course  aware,  for  a  scientific 
justification  of  this  doubt.  But  before  entering  into  an  in¬ 
quiry  that  may  tend  to  become  somewhat  technical  in  its 
nature,  w'e  w’ill  offer  a  reason  why,  at  the  first  glance,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  our  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

In  all  natural  science  there  exists  a  broad  distinction  be- 
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tween  phenomena  of  a  delicate  and  exact  nature,  that  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment ;  and  phenomena  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  and  grandeur  that  can  be  the  object  of 
observation  alone.  We  may  weigh,  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain, 
the  water  absorbed  by  a  plant ;  Ave  can  only  look  on  with 
awe  at  the  sudden  inrush  of  a  great  tidal  wave.  To  a  certain 
extent  all  our  physical  knowledge  is  experimental.  However 
searching  and  comprehensive  may  be  the  action  of  physical 
force  (as  in  the  simplest  and  sublimest  case,  that  of  the  great 
force  of  Gravity),  careful  experiment  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  determination  of  the  uncontrolled  applicability  of  that 
force  in  each  instance.  It  is  only  Avhen  we  obtain  mathematical 
proof,  that  we  arc  justified  in  ascribing  the  course  of  phenomena 
to  the  sole  action  of  any  great  primary  law. 

Now  Avhen  the  laws  investigated  are  of  great  magnitude, 
and  of  corresponding  simplicity,  much  inconvenience  may  result 
from  drawing  inferences  from  experiments  made  on  a  scale 
that  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  far  safer  to  reduce  than  to 
enlarge.  From  good  observations,  in  cases  Avhere  bulk,  Aveight, 
and  velocity  are  all  very  high  (as  in  the  movement  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  bodies),  Ave  may  deduce  rules  applicable  to  cases  of  minor 
magnitude  and  movement,  Avith  much  greater  accuracy  and 
safety  than  can  be  attained  by  the  reversal  of  the  process.  It 
is  far  safer  to  predict  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  or  the  efi'ect 
of  a  small  tide,  from  observations  of  a  great  ri\’er  or  a  rapid  sea, 
than  it  is  to  estimate  the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  from 
observations  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  gauge  the  fioAv  of  the 
Plata  according  to  our  experience  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  matter  is  brought  home  to  our 
notice.  M.  Rcvy,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Vienna,  has  been  consulted  on  hydrographic  and 
hydraulic  questions  arising  in  the  dominions  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  There  he  found  himself  launched  on  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  Avorld.  Second  only  to  that  reyina  jiuvio- 
ruui,  the  Amazon,  the  Parana  and  its  affluents  fonn  the  main 
outfall  of  a  vast  triangular  area,  bounded  by  the  Andes  on  the 
west,  by  the  southern  Avatershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
on  the  north,  and  by  the  mountain  chains  and  ridges  that  flank 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  on  the  east.  From  the 
delta  of  the  Amazon  to  that  of  the  Plata,  a  range  of  thirty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic 
derive  their  Avaters  from  a  succession  of  broken  and  inter¬ 
rupted  versants  (the  total  area  of  which  is  but  small  v/hen 
compared  to  the  great  central  district,  with  its  numerous 
ramifications')  the  unevaporated  rainfall  of  which  tends  to  the 
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estuary  of  the  Plata.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  with  its 
embouchure  lying  on  the  equator  itself,  attracts  a  heavier  rain¬ 
fall  than  that  which  visits  any  other  portion  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet.  But  its  area  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  water¬ 
sheds  converging  on  the  Plata.  It  is  to  the  greater  depth  of 
the  equatorial  rainfall,  that  the  superiority  of  the  volume  of  the 
Amazon,  as  compared  with  that  of  its  southern  sister,  must  be 
principally  attributed. 

The  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  if  we  consider  it  to  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Monte  Video,  is  nearly  seventy  geographi¬ 
cal  miles  in  width.  Trending  from  the  north-west,  in  a 
distance  of  150  miles,  it  narrows  irregularly,  to  a  width  of 
about  thirty  miles.  At  this  point,  the  broad,  deep  channel  of 
the  Uruguay,  lying  on  the  meridian,  makes  a  far  more  im¬ 
posing  show,  a^  far  as  the  map  is  concerned,  than  do  the  two 
less  variable  streams,  or  rather  river  mouths,  by  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  Parana  Guayazu  and  the  Parand  de  las 
Palmas,  the  mighty  central  flood,  stealing  through  its  own 
delta  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  division  of  the 
streams,  enters  the  common  frith. 

The  Uruguay,  however,  is  rather  a  colossal  torrent  than 
a  gigantic  river.  Its  volume  presents  extraordinary  fluctua¬ 
tions.  It  is  at  its  lowest  in  December.  About  200  miles 
above  its  mouth,  or  last  contraction  of  width,  at  Higueritas, 
the  Uruguay  flows  through  a  rocky  channel,  called  the  Corra- 
lito.  The  length  of  this  natural  canal  is  stated  at  about  700 
feet ;  its  width  at  145  ;  and  a  current  of  six  feet  deep,  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  represents  the  volume  and 
flow  of  the  river.  This  is  rather  more  than  two-and-a-half 
times  the  estimated  summer  flow  of  the  Thames.  But  in  the 
great  periodical  rise  of  the  river,  this  fair-weather  channel 
is  completely  submerged  and  lost  to  view.  The  great  flood, 
which  occurs  in  September  and  October,  rises  at  the  rate 
of  three  feet  per  diem,  till  it  attains  a  height  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  feet  above  the  low-water  line  at  Salto,  a  port  two  miles 
above  the  Corralito.  The  cross-section  of  the  river,  during 
flood,  is  more  than  five  times  that  above  estimated.  But  this 
proportion  gives  no  idea  of  the  increase  of  volume,  which  is 
due,  not  only  to  the  enlargement  of  the  water-way,  but  to 
a  more  than  tenfold  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

The  steady  and  constant  flow  of  the  Parana  forms  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  the 
Uruguay.  An  immense  body  of  water  is  constantly  thrown 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  former  noble  stream,  and  its  low-water 
supply  never  sinks,  we  are  told,  below  the  half  of  its  flood. 
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The  geology,  and  even  the  actual  area,  of  the  watershed 
districts  drained  by  these  two  great  affluents  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  But  we  may  almost  venture  to  assert,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  these  contrasted  phenomena,  that  the  Uruguay  must 
be  fed  from  a  larger  proportionate  area  of  impermeable  strata ; 
while  the  main  part  of  the  water  of  Parana  is  shown,  by  its 
steady  flow,  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  retarding  and  dis¬ 
tributing  action  of  subterranean  storage  and  filtration.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  European,  and  we  may  say,  our  English  expe¬ 
rience.  A  sudden  and  violent  rainfall,  over  a  clay  basin,  such 
as  that  of  the  Brent,  raises,  in  a  few  hours,  an  insignificant 
brook  into  a  river,  swelling  in  its  course  into  lakes  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  But  a  similar  fall  on  the  chalk  downs  and  oolite 
ranges  that  feed  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames,  produces 
comparatively  little  effect  in  the  immediate*  volume  of  the 
river.  The  supply  is  at  once  carried,  by  Nature  herself,  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  average  of  the  year.  It  is  thus  that, 
in  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena,  we  may  illustrate 
the  unknown  by  reference  to  the  known ;  and  obtain  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  streams  of  iMiddlesex,  of  Bucks,  and  of 
Wilts,  more  than  a  slight  intimation  of  the  geological  charac¬ 
teristics  of  vast  regions  of  almost  unmapped  continents. 

The  Parana  is  the  largest  river  on  the  surface  of  our  planet 
of  which  we  have  any  exact  knowledge.  For  that  knowledge 
we  are  indebted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  patience  and 
skill  of  M.  Bevy.  At  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  island 
of  iVIartin  Garcia,  which  is  situate  on  the  La  Plata  estuary, 
at  nineteen  miles  below  the  entrance  into  the  water  of  the 
Parana  Guazu,  stands  the  town  of  Rosario,  a  ])lacc  of  some 
commercial  importance,  and  the  largest  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  ‘  It  is  built,’  says  jM.  Revy,  ‘  on  the  margin  of  the 
‘  bluff,  about  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  town  reaches 
‘  from  the  main  land  down  to  the  Parana.  Some  desultory 

*  attempts  at  engineering  stare  at  us  in  the  shape  of  a  number 
‘  of  strange  structures,  supposed  to  be  piers ;  which  a  number 

*  of  vessels  anchored  along  the  margin  of  the  river  seem  rather 

*  to  avoid  than  to  court.  Vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water 
^  may  come  up  as  far  as  Rosario  at  all  times,  during  the  lowest 

*  level  of  the  river.  The  rise  of  the  Parana  from  ordinarily 
‘  low  water  to  ordinary  flood  level  is  here  about  twelve  feet, 

*  and  the  flood  level  is  always  maintained  for  three  months.’ 

Thirteen  miles  below  Rosario  occurs  a  straight  reach  of  the 
Parana,  about  five  miles  in  length.  The  width  is  4,787  feet 
from  margin  to  margin  at  low  water.  The  depth  increases,  by 
a  gentle  and  regular  slope,  from  that  of  a  few  inches,  on  the 
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left  shore,  to  seventy-two  feet,  at  a  distance  of  about  1,100 
feet  from  the  right  bank.  Thence  it  ra{)ully  shallows  to  about 
twelve  feet,  and  then  rises  gradually  to  the  foot  of  a  vertical 
cliff  forming  the  right-hand  shore  of  the  river. 

At  this  point,  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Plata  with  the  Atlantic,  a  seides  of  mea¬ 
surements  have  been  taken  by  ^I.  Revy ;  to  Avhom  the 
students  of  hydraulics  will  hereafter  owe  no  small  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  largest  accurate  measurement  of  any  river 
section  yet  attempted,  has  there  been  carried  out ;  under  ar¬ 
rangements  that  reflect  much  credit  on  the  engineers  who  have 
planned  and  accomj)lished  the  work.  We  wish  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  river,  before  calling 
attention  to  the  contribution  made,  in  the  present  volume, 
to  geographical,  or  rather  hydrographical,  science.  We  shall 
therefore  return,  a  little  later,  to  the  description  of  the  method 
adopted  for  gauging  the  volume  of  the  stream ;  only  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  cross-section,  in  this  locality,  of  the  ordinary  flood 
of  the  river,  gives  an  area  of  243,000  square  feet.  This  large 
superficies,  however,  is  far  from  representing  the  entire  water¬ 
way  of  the  Parana ;  as  the  left  bank  is,  on  occasions  when  the 
flood  level  is  attained,  submerged  for  many  miles  ;  and  although 
the  current  over  the  hidden  bank  and  islands  is  small,  yet  a 
considerable  volume  of  water  passes  over  the  great  additional 
sectional  area.  But  even  the  ascertained  section  is  hard  upon 
the  double  of  that  occupied  by  the  October  flood  of  the  Uruguay, 
before  cited.  In  January,  when  the  observations  were  made, 
the  low-water  sectional  area  of  the  Parana  was  found  to  be 
184,858  superfleial  feet;  or,  in  round  numbers,  three-fourths 
of  the  area  in  flood  time.  The  average  depth  of  the  section 
taken  in  January  was  forty-seven  feet  six  inches;  the  extreme 
dej)th,  seventy-two  feet.  At  times  of  exceptional  i-ises  of  the 
Avater,  such  as  occurred  in  1858  and  1868,  this  great  depth 
has  been  increased  by  twenty-four  feet.  But  that  increase, 
although  amounting  to  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  smaller 
dimension,  represents  not  only  a  factor,  but  also  a  function  of 
the  second  order,  of  the  increased  volume  of  the  flow.  It  is 
from  the  observations  to  Avhich  Ave  noAv  refer,  that  INI.  Revy 
has  been  enabled  to  indicate  a  ncAv  aspect  of  the  great  hydrau¬ 
lic  laAv  of  the  proportion  of  current  to  depth.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  find  that  this  ratio  is,  at  all  events  approximately,  re¬ 
presented  in  this  instance,  by  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
depths.  That  is  to  say,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  Parana  in  flood,  is  to  its  loAv-Avater  velocity  as  1  to  7. 

If  Ave  endeavour  to  estimate  the  volume  of  Avater  thus 
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poiiroil  into  the  Atlantic,  by  any  definite  measures  of  capacity, 
we  shall  run  the  risk  of  atteinj)ting  to  grasp  ideas,  and 
finding  that  we  have  only  succeeded  in  accumulating  figures. 
The  lowest  unit  that  seems  to  be  applicable  to  such  enormous 
volumes  is  that  of  a  million  of  tons.  But  who  can  present 
to  his  mind  any  accurate  idea  t>f  a  million  of  tons  of  water  ? 
AVe  shall  find  a  more  illustrative,  though  still  a  very  rough, 
mode  of  comparison  by  taking,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uruguay, 
the  discharge  yl’  the  Thames  for  a  unit  of  comparison.  We 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  most  important 
diseovery  made  by  ^I.  llcvy,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  very  elabo¬ 
rate  survey,  that  of  the  law  of  the  relation  of  de})ths  and 
eurrents,  was  arrived  at  late  in  the  course  of  his  observations. 
The  observations  arc  sutficient  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  and  thus  to  prevent  us  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  gauge  the  How  of  a  river  by  taking  any  percentage 
of  the  surface  velocity  as  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  arc  not  accomi)anied  by  those 
measurements  of  the  bottom-current  which  this  very  experience 
shows  to  be  so  needful.  It  is  therefore  only  approximately  tliat 
we  can  estimate,  from  the  details  before  us,  tlie  low-water  flow 
of  the  Parana,  at  600  times  that  of  the  Uruguay ;  a  move¬ 
ment  of  water  which  is  fi-om2'.5to  3  times  that  of  the  Thames, 
according  to  the  highest  estimate  of  its  flow.  In  other  words, 
the  total  body  of  water  which  the  Thames  pours  into  the 
Channel,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  is  only  equal  to  that 
which  passes  the  Rosario  section  of  the  Parana,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Again  w'C  seem  to  arrive  at  the  limits 
of  the  receptive  power  of  the  imagination,  in  dealing  with 
such  enormous  volumes. 

The  scenery  of  this  mighty  river,  which  in  its  winter  flow  is 
thus  of  a  360-Thames  power,  is  of  approj)riate  grandeur.  On 
leaving  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana  Guazu  into  the 
Plata,  the  horizon  to  the  west  is  one  vast  sea,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  low  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the  Parana.  After 
an  hour’s  sail,  a  fine  line  becomes  visible,  which  is  the  outline 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  fringes  the  delta,  where  its 
gradual  slope  first  rises  above  the  tide.  The  nineteen  miles  of 
water-way,  from  this  coast-line  to  the  granitic  formation  of  the 
island  of  Martin  Garcia,  are  gradually  silting  up  by  the  deposit 
borne  down  by  the  rivers.  The  Admiralty  charts  show  a  channel 
of  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep ;  but 
no  indication  of  this  channel  is  apjiarent  on  the  surface,  unless 
it  be  that  furnished  by  the  varying  rajiidity  of  the  current. 
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The  character  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guazu  is  not  less  extraor¬ 
dinary  than  the  general  maguitiule  of  the  river.  Its  width  is 
comparatively  small,  being  only  about  half  a  mile  from  bank 
to  bank  ;  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  repeated  division  of 
the  river  in  passing  through  its  delta.  It  breaks  up  into 
numerous  branches,  each  of  which  forms  a  great  river  by  itself. 
The  land  rises  only  about  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  river.  It 
is  firm,  and  covered  with  trees,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
rushes.  Tlie  Guazu  has  swept  for  its  water  so  deep  a  channel, 
that  the  steamer  which  plies  on  its  surfiice  can  touch  the  boughs 
on  either  shore,  while  a  dejjth  of  several  fathoms  is  under  her 
keel. 

A  profound  stillness  reigns  in  these  wild  regions.  The  river 
glides  along  without  a  ripple,  and  its  surface  seems  that  of  a 
lake  rather  than  of  a  stream.  The  banks  are  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  a  glossy-leaved  tree,  known  by  the  name  of 
‘  Selbo.’  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  botanical  names  have 
yet  been  attached  to  the  numerous  trees  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Specimens  of  seventy  dilfei’ent  kinds  of  wood  were 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  by  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Algar- 
robo  Negro  {Prosopis  diilcis),  useful  for  furniture  and  carriage¬ 
building,  of  which  the  edible  fruit  furnishes  ‘  chicha.’  The 
seeds  of  the  cones  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata  are  edible  (as 
are  those  of  the  well-known  umbrella  pine  which  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  landscapes  of  Southern  Italy).  The 
Quiniquina  furnishes  the  odoriferous  balsam  of  Tolu.  The 
Seibo  is  described  by  M.  Ilcvy  as  resembling  an  oak  short  of 
leaves,  having  numerous  stout  branches  of  very  crooked  growth; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  straight  portion  of 
ten  feet  long,  in  either  trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree  sixty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel.  In  sj)ring,  the 
brilliant  crimson  flowers  are  as  numerous  and  as  large  as  the 
leaves;  and  the  mixture  of  dark  green  and  bright  red  gives  an 
aspect  of  great  beauty  to  the  forest. 

Even  the  aerial  tribes  seem  to  shun  the  vast  solitudes  of 
these  silent  waters.  A  short  distance  inland,  where  marshes 
and  lagoons  stretch  for  mile  after  miie,  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  snipes,  and  the  beautiful  native  turkey,  are  abundant, 
and,  as  yet,  without  fear  of  man.  But  over  the  river  itself, 
the  flight  of  some  carnivorous  bird,  or  of  a  little  smoke-like 
wreath  of  water-fowl,  is  alone,  and  even  that  rarely,  to  be  seen. 

>  At  fifty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guazu,  the  loop- 
line  of  the  Paranacito,  which  separates  from  the  main  stream 
about  eighty  geographical  miles  farther  up,  rejoins  the  Parana, 
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At  seventy-two  and  a  half  miles,  occurs  the  bifurcation  of  the 
river  into  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Guazu  and  the  Palmas 
rivers.  The  Parana  pro])eris  here  reached;  the  whole  volume 
of  the  stream,  with  the  cxce]>tion  of  that  which  flows  down  the 
Ibicuy  branch,  or  Paranacito,  above-mentioned,  being  con¬ 
veyed  in  one  channel.  The  scenery  undergoes  but  little 
change ;  the  trees  are,  however,  less  numerous,  and  a  long 
coarse  grass  covers  the  islands. 

At  ninety-eight  and  a  half  miles,  the  actual  continent,  or 
mainland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana,  is  first  sighted.  A 
bluft’  of  seventy  feet  rises  above  the  river,  and  the  town  of  San 
Pedro  is  built  on  the  margin.  The  width  of  the  Parana  is 
here  about  4,000  feet ;  the  river  is  deep,  and  runs  with  a  strong 
current.  The  channel  is  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  and  a 
lagoon,  of  about  three  miles  long,  forms  the  only  natural  har¬ 
bour  on  the  shores  of  either  the  Plata  or  the  Parana.  This 
great  self-formed  jdace  of  shelter  contains  u])wards  of  .300  acres 
in  area,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  eighteen  feet  at  low  water.  A 
bank  of  clay,  of  only  100  yards  wide,  separates  this  noble  natural 
dock  from  the  Parana,  which  here  runs,  for  a  reach  of  nine  miles 
in  length,  at  right  angles  to  its  general  course.  A  stream  called 
the  Baradero  continues  the  right  line  of  the  river  from  San 
Pedro  to  a  junction  with  the  Palma  branch  at  Kancho,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  twenty-four  miles  ;  but  tbe  main  channel  bends 
abruptly  to  the  north-east.  As  far  as  the  hydrograj)hy  of  the 
region  is  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other 
spot  in  the  world  that  should  seem  better  fitted,  by  Nature  her¬ 
self,  to  become  the  seat  of  a  great  commercial  emporium. 

At  108  miles,  the  channel  contracts  between  steep  bluff 
banks  to  about  one-half  its  former  width.  This  locality,  known 
as  the  Straits  of  Obligado,  is  swept  by  a  powerful  current,  the 
depth  of  the  channel  being  150  feet.  It  is  a  place  where  future 
observations  of  the  velocity  of  the  under-currents  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  afford  information  of  the  utmost  value  to  hydraulic 
science.  The  high  table-land  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
now  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana  for  more  than  100 
miles,  although  large  islands  sometimes  divert  the  channel  for 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  left  bank  is  an  immense  swamp,  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  width,  commencing  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Guazu  and  the  Ibicuy  (at  fifty-four  miles),  and 
terminating  at  the  division  of  the  latter  channel  from  the  main 
stream,  where  the  Ibicuy  bears  the  name  of  the  Pavon  channel. 
The  mainland,  rising  as  a  bluff,  now  forms  the  left  bank  of  the 
channel,  for  the  first  time,  at  253  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Parana.  At  this  place,  which  is  marked  by  the  site  of  a  village 
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called  Decimante,  commences  (or,  in  ascending  the  river,  ter¬ 
minates)  the  actual  delta  of  the  Parana.  This  spot  is  about 
430  miles  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Monte  Video. 
If  we  consider  the  formation  of  the  delta  to  have  commenced 
with  that  epoch  of  geological  changes  that  saw  the  Parana  first 
rush  forth  from  its  true  channel,  and  spread  into  a  frith  or 
estuary,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  river  has,  during  that 
period,  formed  its  delta  for  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  distance 
thence  to  the  sea.  The  present  abrupt  termination  of  the  head 
of  the  Plata  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  cross-current  brought 
down  by  the  floods  of  the  Uruguay.  The  seventy  miles  between 
Decimante  and  Kosario  are  now  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  sandbanks  being  deposited,  and 
again  removed,  by  the  recun*ence  of  each  annual  Hood.  The 
Admiralty  charts,  above  Rosario,  are,  for  this  reason,  entirely 
useless. 

A  comparison  of  no  trifling  interest  may  hereafter  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  scale  which  has  been  formed,  for  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  future  geologists,  by  the  Parana,  and  the  corresponding 
record  inscribed  by  the  Nile.  From  the  first  cataract  (which 
may  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  the  Decimante  mouth  of 
tlie  Parana),  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  is  a 
distance  very  closely  according  with  that  from  Decimante  to 
Monte  Video.  In  each  giant  river  a  double  system  exists, 
that  of  valley  course,  raised  by  deposits  from  the  Avater,  and  that 
of  estuary.  But  in  the  Nile,  OAving  partly  to  the  comparatively 
narroAV  bed  afforded  to  its  flood,  and  partly  to  the  different 
physical  conditions  of  the  tAAO  rivers,  the  seaAvard  part  of  its 
course  is  that  in  Avhich  the  largest  deposits  occur.  In  the  Parana 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  may  be  roughly 
measured  as  a  triangle  of  some  100  miles  in  altitude,  and  as  many 
in  base.  The  unfilled  part  of  the  sea  channel  of  the  Parana,  Avhich 
is  the  Plata  estuary,  is  150  miles  in  length,  by  from  seventy 
to  fifty  miles  in  Avidth.  It  is  not  only  in  the  division  of  the 
longitudinal  course  of  the  river  into  A’alley  and  estuary,  or  land 
formed,  and  land  in  the  course  of  formation,  by  the  deposits  of 
the  current,  that  the  Parana  resembles  her  mysterious  African 
sister.  The  union  of  steady,  perennial,  floAV  from  a  distant 
head-Avater,  Avith  periodic  flood,  throAvn  in  from  a  distinct  afflu¬ 
ent,  Avhich  is  displayed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Atbara,  may  be  noticed  in  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay.  The  length  of  the  Parana,  indeed,  is  only  esti¬ 
mated  at  some  tAV'o-thirds  that  of  the  Nile;  but  the  volume  of 
its  floAV  appears  to  be  far  greater.  A  considerable  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  the  greater  loss,  by  evaporation,  to  Avhich  the 
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Nile  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  and  more  miles  of 
tropical  flow.  But  the  enormous  volume  attained  by  the  Parana, 
in  its  highest  or  extraordinary  floods,  exceeds  anything  which 
the  hydrometer  has  yet  attempted,  with  any  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy,  to  estimate.  M.  Revy  has  remarked,  as  before  cited, 
that  the  summer  flow  of  the  Parana  never  falls  below  half  of 
its  winter  ordinary  flow  ;  the  latter,  we  learn  from  the  sections, 
rises  twelve  feet  above  summer  level,  liut  the  great  floods 
rise  to  twenty -four  feet,  and  the  additional  velocity  at  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  M.  Revy,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  this  increased  volume  flows,  is  such  as 
to  give  a  result  of  truly  colossal  magnitude.  From  ]M.  Revy’s 
data  we  can  estimate  the  summer  flow  of  the  Parana,  at  Rosa¬ 
rio,  at  foi’ty  millions  of  metric  tons  per  hour ;  the  ordinary 
flow  at  eighty-three  millions  of  tons  per  hour;  and  the  great 
floods  at  169  millions  of  tons  per  hour;  or  four  times  the  sum¬ 
mer  flow,  inde])endent  of  the  escape  over  the  marehes. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  volume  of  the  Uruguay,  in  its 
ordinary  annual  flood,  is  more  than  fivefold  its  summer  volume. 
But  the  increase  of  velocity,  accoi’ding  to  ^I.  Revy’s  measure¬ 
ments,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  70  to  1.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  water,  here  indicated,  is  appreciably  greater  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  Parana.  A  rise  of  fifty  feet,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salto,  recalls  to  the  memory  the  occurrence  of  tor¬ 
rents  of  the  same  depth  in  the  Ethiojnan  valleys.  No  part  of 
the  adventurous  history  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  more  interest 
for  the  geographer  and  the  engineer,  than  his  escape  from  the 
sudden  rusli  of  the  flooded  valley,  where  fifty  feet  of  water 
flowed,  by  morning  light,  over  the  site  of  his  evening  encamp¬ 
ment.  jSIagnificent  as  is  the  jdienomenon  aflbrded  by  the  peren¬ 
nial  flow  of  the  Nile,  it  is  the  magnitude  and  the  regularity  of 
its  flood  which,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  from  that 
of  Moses,  to  our  own,  has  most  excited  the  M'onder  of  mankind. 
Sixteen  days  before  the  summer  solstice,  as  the  sun  approaches 
the  line,  the  Nile  begins  to  change.  Nineteen  days  later,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  Pauni,  of  the  Coptic,  or  fixed 
Egyptian,  year,  is  the  sensible  commencement  of  the  flood.  A 
■week  later  took  place,  dunng  the  long  succession  of  Egyptian 
dynasties,  the  annual  official  visit  to  the  Nilometer,  followed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  rise.  Sixteen  cubits  was  the  most  pro¬ 
pitious  height  for  the  rise  of  the  Nile ;  the  attainment  of  a 
greater  depth  was  accompanied  by  danger  and  by  damage  ; 
and  a  less  considerable  flood  failed  to  supidy  water  to  the  full 
area  of  cultivable  land.  From  a  Nilometer  at  Elephantina  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  rise  was  equal  to  twenty-eight 
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English  feet.  Another  Nilometer,  measured  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  gives  about  six  inches  more.  We  are  without  data 
for  a  more  exact  comparison  of  the  African  and  the  South 
American  floods.  They  resemble  one  another  in  regularity 
and  in  certitude ;  they  differ  in  their  date ;  the  rise  of  the 
Atbara  attending  on  the  solstice,  that  of  the  Uruguay  on  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  greatest  dissimilarity  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  river  systems  is,  as  to  the  point  at  which  the 
torrent  joins  the  river.  In  Egypt  that  junction  takes  place 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cataracts,  some  twelve  degrees  of 
longitude  north  of  the  termination  of  the  delta.  It  is  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  reception  of  its  great  affluent  so  far  from  its 
mouth,  that  the  Nile  floods  the  entire  valley  of  Egypt.  The 
Uruguay,  w’ith  a  rise  at  Salto  which  nearly  doubles  that  of  the 
Nile  at  Sycne,  only  falls  into  the  channel  of  the  Parana  at  the 
extremity  of  its  actual  delta.  An  area  of  7,500  square  miles 
has  to  be  filled  up,  to  an  average  depth  of  six  or  seven  yards, 
before  the  delta  of  the  united  Parana  and  Uruguay  can  present 
the  same  aspect  to  the  Atlantic  that  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and 
Atbara  offers  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Another  consideration  of  an  important  geogi'aphical,  or  rather 
geodesical,  nature,  is  invited  by  the  features  of  the  Parana. 
The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  exerts  an  appreciable  influence 
on  bodies  moving  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  or  from 
the  poles  towards  the  equator.  In  cases  where  mass  is  great, 
and  velocity  also  great,  that  influence  is  distinctly  perceptible. 
With  increase,  either  of  velocity  or  of  mass,  the  force  thus  ex¬ 
erted  augments.  As  the  horizontal  girth  of  the  earth  decreases 
(or  the  degrees  of  longitude  diminish  in  linear  value)  in  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  poles,  a  smaller  rotatory  velocity  is  main¬ 
tained  by  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Thus  a  wind, 
a  river,  or  even  a  railway  train,  moving  northw’ard  or  south¬ 
ward,  is  thrown  towards  the  west  in  its  movement  towards  the 
equator,  and  towards  the  east  in  its  movement  from  the  equator. 
How  far  this  fact  may  tend  to  explain  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  Parana,  and 
the  remarkable  course  of  the  river  at  San  Pedro,  it  will  be  for 
the  hydrographers  of  the  future  to  ascertain.  With  a  stream 
like  that  of  the  Parana,  and  with  a  velocity  like  that  attained 
by  its  flood,  the  effect  of  the  change  of  rotatory  velocity,  co¬ 
inciding  mth  the  change  of  latitude,  becomes  an  element  of 
appreciable  magnitude. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  IM.  Revy’s  own  account  of  the 
remainder  of  his  run  up  this  great  river,  for  the  total  distance 
of  852  English  miles,  which  he  accomplished  in  136  net  hours 
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of  steaming.  This  voyage  brings  us  to  Corrientes,  a  town  of 
some  importance,  situated  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Paraguay.  The  channel  of  the  Parana  is  here 
about  a  mile  in  width,  of  great  depth,  and  with  a  strong  current. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Revy  that  the  volume  and  flow  of  the 
river  is  larger  at  Corrientes  than  at  any  other  point ;  for 
the  reason  that  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  from  its  sur¬ 
face  in  its  course  hence  to  the  Plata,  than  it  gains  from 
the  insignificant  tribiitaries  which  it  receives  in  that  distance. 
The  Paraguay,  which  seems  to  have  some  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  principal  river,  is  navigable  for  a  thousand  miles 
above  Corrientes.  Unfortunately  for  our  acquaintance  with 
this  new  country,  the  Parana  is  not  navigated  above  the 
junction ;  and  we  thus  lose  the  instructive  description  of  our 
author  as  to  its  u])per  and  little  known  course. 

At  about  150  miles  above  Corrientes,  occurs  the  first  cata¬ 
ract  of  the  Parana ;  the  unbroken  flow  of  the  river,  in  the 
thousand  miles  from  Monte  Video,  thus  considerably  exceeding 
that  of  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract.  Two  large  islands 
here  stand  within  the  river ;  they  are  separated  by  only  a  nar¬ 
row  channel ;  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across,  foi’ming  a  dis¬ 
tinct  fall  in  each  of  the  river  channels.  During  the  low- 
water  season,  these  falls  cannot  be  passed  by  vessels ;  but 
in  flood  time,  the  bar  on  the  Paraguay  channel  is  submerged, 
and  a  short  rapid  is  formed,  u})  which  steamers  of  light  draught 
can  ascend.  At  the  ruins  of  Candellaria,  186  miles  above 
Corrientes,  the  Paranil  narrows,  for  a  short  distance,  to  half 
its  width ;  and  soon  after  changes  its  course  from  east  to  north- 
north-east.  The  character  of  the  river  scenery  also  entirely 
changes,  as  the  region  of  the  Brazilian  Mountains  is  entered. 
The  Parana  here  waters  the  locality  of  the  famous  .Jesuit 
^lission,  which  had  attained,  in  the  century  preceding  a.d. 
1750,  so  unprecedented  a  degree  of  prosperity,  as  to  excite  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces. 
About  100,000  of  the  native  tribe,  the  Guaranis,  then  lived 
under  nominal  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  under 
the  actual  government  of  a  small  body  of  .Jesuits,  of  French, 
German,  and  English  extraction ;  men,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  of  cultivated  intelligence.  The  territory  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Portugal  in  1750.  The  Jesuits 
were  expelled  soon  after  the  fall  of  their  order  in  Europe.  The 
prosj)erity  of  the  district  rapidly  decayed.  In  1817,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Governor  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  attacked  the 
settlement,  carried  off  the  inoffensive  Guaranis,  and  reduced 
the  once  thriving  and  prosperous  region  to  the  solitary  wilder¬ 
ness  which  it  now  presents. 
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The  first  great  affluent  of  the  Parana,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Paraguay,  is  the  Y-Guazu,  a  great  river  of  the  first 
order,  which  falls  into  the  former  in  latitude  25'’45'  south. 

Nearly  400  miles  farther  north,  the  Kio  Pardo,  another  great 
river,  is  an  affluent ;  and  beyond  this  little  is  accurately 
known.  We  must  take  leave  of  this  noble  stream  by  a  reference 
to  the  falls  of  Guaira,  about  700  miles  above  Corrientes,  which 
are  of  a  character  calculated  to  inspire  even  the  Spanish 
American  visitant  with  wonder  and  with  awe.  The  width  of 
the  Parana  above  the  falls  is  about  4,500  yards.  This  great 
width  is  suddenly  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  yards  ;  bounded  by  vertical  walls  of  granite, 
against  which  the  current  breaks  with  indescribable  fury. 

There  is  no  vertical  fall  (as  at  Niagara),  but  a  descent  of 
about  fifty  feet,  down  which  the  river  rushes  on  a  })lane 
inclined  some  fifty  degrees  to  the  horizon.  The  concussion 
of  the  water  against  these  walls,  and  against  rocks  Avhich  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  forms  volumes  of  vaj)our 
which  may  be  seen  for  many  leagues,  and  on  which,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  sun  and  of  the  spectator,  numerous  rain¬ 
bows  become  visible.  A  continuous  rain,  from  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  upborne  spray,  falls  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
thunder  of  the  cataract  is  heard  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  At  three  miles  distant,  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the 
human  Voice.  Nearer  to  the  fall,  it  is  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  any  sound,  except  that  caused  by  the  terrific  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  waves.  The  earth  trembles,  and  the  vicinity  ' 

is  desolated  by  the  terror  of  the  scene ;  settlements  in  the  | 

neighbourhood  having  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  i 

deafness  that  was  occasioned,  in  the  Avhole  population,  by  j 

the  constant  thunder  of  the  river. 

We  must  hastily  pass  by  the  remarks  made  by  M.  Revy  on  i 

the  geological  chai’acter  of  this  little  known  cradle  of  waters.  i 

To  the  formation,  noAv  in  actual  progress,  of  the  delta  of  the 
Paraiui,  and  to  the  advance  of  253  miles  which  this  delta  has 
made,  since  the  last  great  period  of  geological  change,  we  ! 

have  already  referred.  The  watershed  district  of  the  Parana —  i 

an  immense  plain,  bounded  by  the  Andes  on  the  Avest,  the 
mountains  of  Bi’azil  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  ; 

and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south — is  the  largest  area  j 

of  tertiary  strata  in  the  Avorld.  D’Orbigny  divides  the  system  I 

into  three  great  members,  Avhich  he  terms  Guaranian,  Patago-  ’ 

nian,  and  Pampean.  The  lowest  stratum  is  a  red,  non-fossili- 
ferous,  sandstone,  containing  much  iron.  On  this  lies  a  bed  of  i 

grey  calcareous  clay,  with  quartz  blocks  and  calcareous 
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nodules.  Over  this  is  a  grey  gypseous  clay  without  iron.  The 
middle  group,  the  Patagonian,  extends  over  a  large  area,  and 
consists  of  three  sandstone  formations ;  the  middle  one  con¬ 
taining  remains  of  mammalia,  and  fossil  wood,  with  inter¬ 
spersed  clay  beds ;  the  first  and  third  being  of  marine  origin. 
This  observation  of  D’Orbigny  confirms  the  remark,  which  we 
previously  ventured  to  offer,  as  to  the  pei'meable  character 
of  the  chief  portion  of  the  watershed  area  of  the  Parana,  as 
evinced  by  the  comparative  regularity  of  its  perennial  ffood. 

The  upper  group,  that  of  the  Pampean  beds,  consists  partly 
of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  partly  of  pure  clays,  red, 
yellow,  and  grey.  It  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of 
calcareous  masses  of  peculiar  structure,  known  as  ‘  Tosca,’ 
which  M.  Rcvy  considers  to  be  the  remains  of  coral  reefs. 
The  beds  rest  unconformaldy  on  the  subjacent  strata,  and 
contain  numerous  remains  of  extinct  mammalia.  Into  the 
conflicting  o[)inions  as  to  the  reading  of  this  broad  chapter 
of  the  great  geological  'record,  we  cannot  now  enter.  The 
remains  of  the  ^lastodon,  the  Glyptodon,  and  other  contem¬ 
porary  giant  beasts,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  James  H  udson, 
in  that  of  Turin,  seem  to  date  the  origin  of  the  Pampean  beds 
before  the  glacial  ci)och. 

Having  drawn  freely  on  the  information  furnished  by  !M. 
Revy,  as  to  the  great  river  of  which  he  has  told  us  so  much, 
with  the  result  of  leading  us  to  desire  to  know  more :  we  must 
allow  him  to  describe,  in  his  own  words,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  phenomena  of  M-hich  he  was  a  witness,  in  these  un¬ 
familiar  regions. 

‘  From  the  margin  of  tlic  river  firm  land  soon  declined  into  a  marsh, 
and  farther  on  into  an  inland  lake,  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  w'atcrfbwl ; 
it  was  impracticable  to  proceed  in  many  places  a  hundred  yards  from 
shore.  The  heat  was  very  oppressive,  about  10.5°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade.  At  3  r..v.  a  storm  seemed  to  approach  from  the  distance ;  a 
range  of  dark  clouds  being  just  visible  above  the  horizon.  At  4  p.m. 
the  apjiroaching  storm  appeared  formidable  ;  heavy  clouds  to  the  S.W. 
darkening  the  horizon,  although  the  air  was  a  perfect  calm.  At  d.-IO 
P.M.  the  clouds  assumed  dimensions  and  outlines  and  colours  which  we 
never  siiw  before,  and  we  were  all  somewhat  alarmed.  The  “  Aguila  ” 
was  made  as  safe  as  the  sailors  could  by  additional  hawsers ;  for  the 
next  thirty  minutes  we  tvere  watching,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
these  strange  clouds,  approaching  with  extraordinary  velocity ;  at 
least  at  a  late  of  a  mile  a  minute.  Heavy  storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  South  America,  and  on  that  account  they  are  common¬ 
place,  and  are  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  approaching  storm 
was,  however,  essentially  different  in  appearance ;  for  the  clouds  were 
not  a  mile  or  two  above  the  ground ;  they  were  touching  it.  Their 
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outline  was  hard  and  defined,  like  those  of  cumuli,  yet  not  rounded ; 
a  number  of  straight  projections,  elevations,  and  depressions  and  ridges 
of  a  dark  brown  and  grey  colour,  reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  tower¬ 
ing  height  of  quite  three  miles.  Indeed  to  all  appearance  the  Andes 
were  rushing  upon  us  at  express  speed,  threatening  to  bury  the  insig¬ 
nificant  “  Aguila  ”  and  crew  among  the  boulders  of  their  outskirts. 
At  5  p.>t.  the  “  boulders  ”  floating  about  fifty  feet  above  the  ground, 
just  burying  the  tops  of  small  trees,  came  up  with  us ;  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  we  were  from  the  light  of  day  in  the  midst  of  night  and  darkness, 
and  nothing  more  could  be  seen ;  the  roaring  of  the  storm  alone  could 
be  heard.  Total  darkness  lasted  from  five  to  six  minutes,  within 
which  the  air  grew  thick  and  choking,  covering  the  “  Aguila  ”  and  the 
whole  land  with  a  deposit  of  fine  impalpable  clay  to  the  thickness  of 
perhaps  a  tenth  of  an  inch ;  so  much,  at  any  rate,  the  storm  left  behind 
on  deck,  after  it  had  somewhat  subsided ;  and  the  ghost  of  the  Andes 
had  past,  and  an  ordinary  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
had  displaced  it.  The  temperature  fell  in  a  few  minutes  from  105°  to 
05°  Fahrenheit.  A  deluge  of  rain  then  lasted  for  about  one  hour ; 
after  tvhich  it  moderated,  and  at  0  r.M.  it  had  entirely  pa.ssed.  It  was 
a  heavy  “  dust  storm  ”  frequent  on  the  Pampas  during  the  summer ; 
and  although  we  had  seen  many,  none  bore  likeness  to  this  one.  The 
intense  heat  on  the.se  plains,  lasting  ibr  weeks,  nay,  for  months,  without 
a  drop  of  rain,  parches  the  ground,  which  assumes  the  brown  colour  of 
the  land,  and  produces  at  the  top  a  layer  of  impalpable  fine  clay.  A 
gentle  breeze  may  raise  clouds  of  this  dust  to  great  heights :  and  it  is 
probably  due  to  this  circumstance  that  dust  storms  on  land  do  not 
present  the  grand  and  hard  outlines  of  mountains,  l)ecause  they  dis¬ 
turb  the  dust  of  the  land  in  advance  and  make  everything  appear  hazy, 
obliterating  their  outline.  As  the  storm,  however,  passed  from  the 
table- land  over  the  delta  of  the  Parana,  there  was  no  more  any  parched 
land  within  the  basin  of  the  old  Plata  estuary ;  and  the  air  remaining 
clear,  the  masses  of  clay  could  assume  hard  outlines  as  they  were 
pressed  forward  by  the  storm  in  their  rear.  And  so  it  happened  that 
we  witnessed  a  sight  of  rare  occurrence ;  only  once  to  be  seen,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten.’ 

AVe  have  been  led  to  llngrer  on  the  descriptive  portions  of 
M.  Kevy’s  hook,  partly  by  the  fascination  which  is  exercised 
on  the  mind  by  the  extraordinary  magnitude  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  and  natural  jdienomena  observed ;  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  weight  that  is  given  by  that  magnitude  to  those 
scientific  deductions  which  give  to  the  work  a  high  profes¬ 
sional  value.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  the  gist  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  AI.  Kevy,  in  language  that  shall  be  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader.  The  engineer  we  refer  to  the  w’ork  itself, 
as  a  model  of  exact  field  notation,  illustrated  by  clear  and 
elegant  diagrams.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  the  unusual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  workmanship  by  which  the  lithographer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kell,  has  so  nearly  approached  the  beauty  of  copper¬ 
plate  engraving. 
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Rivers,  it  is  trite  enough  to  remark,  are  generally  regarded 
as  running,  more  or  less,  down  hill.  That  their  velocity  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fall,  or  gradient,  of  the  valleys,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  they  betake  themselves,  is  a  no  less  self-evident  propo¬ 
sition.  But  we  can  well  understand  that  the  general  slope  of 
a  valley  may  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  local  obstacles. 
In  our  own  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  traveller  may  observe, 
from  some  commanding  situation,  how  rocks  rise,  or  hills 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  down,  across  the  mouth  of  a  valley ; 
with  the  I’esult  of  damming  up  the  waters  of  the  stream,  into 
those  placid  expanses  that  lend  so  peculiar  a  charm  to  the 
landscape. 

The  occurrence  of  lakes,  in  the  actual  course  of  a  river,  may 
explain  the  reason  why  we  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  the 
velocity  of  streams  by  the  inclination  of  their  surface  rather 
than  by  that  of  their  channel.  As  water  obeys  the  great  law  of 
gravitation,  with  a  more  unhesitating  precision  than  any  other 
material  on  which  we  are  able  to  experiment  in  mass,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  theoretic  velocity  of  the  surface 
of  a  river,  from  its  actual  inclination,  or  fall  per  mile  or  per 
foot.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  arrive  at  the  rate  of  that 
inclination,  from  accurate  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

Thus  far  all  is  plain  and  simple.  But  the  question  arises, 
what  is  the  total  flow'  of  the  stream,  or  what  is  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  (that  is  to  say  of 
the  mean  flow  of  the  actual  volume)  and  the  velocity  of  the 
surface-current  ? 

In  attemi)ting  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  have  to  in¬ 
quire  what  it  is  that  tends  to  retard  the  flowing  of  a  river.  We 
know  that  falling  bodies  increase  their  velocity,  in  a  known 
proportion,  according  to  the  time  occupied  in  their  fall.  We 
are  aware  that  this  law  of  freely-falling  bodies,  applies  to  bodies 
that  run  or  glide  down  a  slope  or  inclined  plane.  Thus  if  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  be  set  in  motion  on  the  top  of  a  long  steep  gradient, 
such  as  that  of  the  Lickey  incline  near  Bromsgrove,  it  gently 
creeps  downward  for  the  first  few  yards,  mends  its  pace  as 
it  advances,  and  acquires  a  dangerous  and  irresistible  speed 
as  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  plane.  The  cause  that  prevents  a 
similarly  marked  increase  in  the  velocity  of  a  stream,  when 
the  inclination  is  continued,  is  the  friction  of  the  water  against 
the  sides  and  bottom  (chiefly  against  the  bottom)  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  a  rapid  and  rippling  brook,  when  a  child  rakes  up  the 
sand  from  the  bottom,  or  a  fisherman  throw's  a  handful  of 
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ground-bait  into  the  water,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  overruns  the  loAver  currents. 
The  bottom  drags  back  the  flow,  and  the  river  is  perpetually 
running  over  itself,  from  top  to  bottom.  Thus,  of  two  particles 
of  water,  one  at  the  surface  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  the  former  is  constantly  gaining  on  the  latter,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  mile  or  so,  will  have  left  it  far  behind  in  its 
seaward  course. 

It  is  this  relation  between  the  top  and  bottom  flow  on  which 
depends  the  actual  discharge  of  a  river.  The  subject  is  one 
that  has  by  no  means  been  neglected.  Distinguished  men 
have  made  experiments  in  order  to  gauge  the  flow  of  rivers ; 
and  the  results  of  their  observations  have  been  embodied  in 
certain  mathematical  formulas,  which,  if  not  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical,  do  not  very  materially  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
results,  when  applied  to  our  modest  English  rivers.  They 
are  chiefly  based  on  the  experimental  data  of  Du  Buat,  w’ith 
additions  by  subsequent  investigators.  The  formula  of  Weis- 
bach  is  that  quoted  by  Professor  Rankine  in  his  latest  and 
j)osthumous  work,  the  ‘  Mechanical  Textbook.’  The  object 
of  that  formula  is  to  ascertain  the  proportionate  friction  of  a 
stream  on  its  bed,  represented  by  what  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  friction.  This  formula  refers  to  velocity  alone,  and  only 
relates  to  depth  in  a  roundabout  way ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is 
indicated  by  velocity.  The  direct  importance  of  this  relation 
appears  to  demand  more  distinct  recognition.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  M.  Revy  found  hydraulic  formulas,  based  on  obser¬ 
vations  of  smaller  rivers,  to  be  inadequate,  when  he  sought 
to  apply  them  to  the  mighty  flootl  of  the  Parand ;  or  that  the 
great  Mississippi  survey  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  an¬ 
ticipated  value,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mode  of  measure¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  surveyors. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  volume 
and  flood  of  a  river  like  the  Parana,  by  empirical  formulas,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  guesswork.  Actual  measurement 
of  widths,  depths,  and  velocities  was  indispensable.  The 
method  adopted  by  M.  Revy  for  ascertaining  the  cross-section 
of  the  Parana,  by  a  combination  of  soundings  and  sextant  ob¬ 
servations,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  any  hydrographic  survey.  If  it  cannot  be  called 
altogether  novel,  it  is  highly  commendable,  as  an  example  of 
exactitude,  alike  in  rule,  in  habit,  and  in  expression.  For  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  as  to  which  the 
ordinary  clumsy  expedient  of  floats  could  give  no  reliable 
data,  an  instrument  called  the  current  meter  was  employed. 
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This  resembles  a  little  mill — windmill,  we  were  about  to  say,  but 
at  all  events  a  vane — of  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  turned 
with  rapidity  when  immersed  in  a  runninjy  stream.  The  axle 
of  the  vane  gives  motion  to  a  small  train  of  wheels,  which  move 
a  couple  of  indexes ;  as  in  a  gas-meter,  or  as  in  a  watch.  These 
indexes  denote  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  vane; 
which  is  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  by  a  sort  of  rudder 
attached  to  the  meter. 

!M.  Kevy  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  this  portable  means 
of  observation  :  but  he  has  introduced  two  imjMU’tant  imj)r(»ve- 
ments  in  the  method  of  using  it.  One  is,  that  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker,  to  convert  revolutions 
into  feet  and  furlongs,  the  actual  reading  of  each  meter  should 
be  ascei'tained,  by  moving  it  tlirough  perfectly  still  water  for  a 
measured  distance.  This  furnishes  an  equation  I'or  the  instru¬ 
ment,  allowing  for  the  loss  by  friction,  which  is  constant,  and 
not  ])roportionate  to  the  velocity ;  so  that  the  exact  number  of 
revolutions  is  booked  on  the  spot,  and  the  reduction  into 
length  is  made  afterwards.  The  other  improvement  consists  in 
the  attachment  of  the  meter  to  an  iron  bar,  six  feet  long,  which 
]M.  Kevy  calls  the  current  integrator,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will  from  a  boat,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
of  the  current  at  any  required  depth. 

The  bulk  of  the  observations  made  upon  the  cun-ents  of 
the  I’lata,  the  Parana  Guazu,  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas,  and 
the  Uruguay,  were  surface  velocities  alone.  It  Avas  supposed 
that,  from  these  observations,  the  mean  velocity  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  formulas,  as  before  mentioned.  In  dealing  Avith 
phenomena  of  such  magnitude,  hoAvever,  an  important  I'act 
became  apparent.  The  velocity  of  the  river,  at  any  given 
cross-sectioB,  proved  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  depth. 
Thus  if  a  shoal  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  current  over  the  shoal  is  less  than  that  of  the 
deeper  AA-ater  on  either  side ;  and  this  diminution  of  speed  is 
proiKirtionate  to  the  loss  of  depth.  So  direct  is  this  relation, 
that  a  plan  of  the  surface  velocities,  if  projected  on  an  appro¬ 
priate  scale,  coincides  very  closely  Avith  the  section  of  the 
bottom  of  a  riA'er.  Any  Avant  of  parallelism  betAveen  the  two 
curves  is  capable  of  explanation,  either  by  the  curA  ature  of  the 
banks,  or  by  some  physical  irregularity  of  the  channel. 

This  important  laAv,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  distinctly 
forAvard,  renders  the  actual  measurement  of  under-currents 
an  evident  necessity.  But  the  grand  result  of  these  subaqueous 
measurements  Avas  not  perceived  in  time  to  alloAv  of  the  more 
extended  exj)eriments,  Avhich  are  still  requisite  for  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject. 
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So  far  as  the  actual  experiments  go,  the  result  was,  first, 
that  the  greatest  rapidity  of  the  current  is  at  the  surface,  and 
the  least  rapidity  at  the  bottom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  increase 
of  this  rapidity  irf  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distance  from 
the  bottom.  Thus,  both  by  calculation  and  by  measurement, 
the  mean  velocity  of  a  stream,  at  any  part  of  its  width,  occurs 
at  half  the  depth  of  the  water,  at  that  part,  from  the  surface. 

This  result  is  so  consistent  with  the  former  law,  that  the 
surface  velocity  is  ])roportionatc  to  the  depth,  that  it  might 
even  have  been  arrived  at  by  analysis.  But  it  is  incompar¬ 
ably  more  satisfactory,  in  the  pi-esent  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  have  the  testimony  of  direct  exj)eiiment. 

No  small  increase  of  professional  knowledge  is  thus  gained. 
But  now  occurred  an  experiment  which  seemed,  on  the  first 
blush,  to  run  counter  to  tlie  theory.  In  two  successive  mea- 
suremento  of  the  current  of  the  Plata,  the  apparent  anomaly 
was  detected,  that  a  decrease  of  the  velocity  of  the  surface- 
current,  Avas  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the 
bottom-current.  Such  an  unexpected  contradiction  of  an 
accepted  theory  would  have  been  set  down  by  nine  men 
out  of  ten  to  error  of  observation.  The  field-book  Avould, 
very  likely,  have  been  ‘  corrected’ ;  that  is  to  say  cooked, 
and  the  fatal  expression,  ‘Ave  knoAv  that  cannot  be  right,’  might 
have  strangled  a  discovery,  the  importance  of  Avhich  to  the 
study  of  hydraulics  it  is  not  easy  to  OA  cr-estimate. 

M.  Bevy,  hoAvever,  is  evidently  a  man  Avho  has  great  vene¬ 
ration  for  truth.  He  relies,  and  justly  relies,  on  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  his  record  of  these 
])articulars.  He  has  that  prime  qualification  of  the  great 
discoverer — philosophic  patience.  He  prefers  to  confess  igno¬ 
rance,  and  to  Avait  for  knowledge ;  rather  than  to  invalidate 
actual  observation,  by  forcing  it  to  fit  Avith  theory.  And 
he  had  his  rcAvard.  It  Avas  oAving,  not  to  any  sj)ecial  experi¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  general  systematic  excellence  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  he  obtained  the  clue  to  this  mystery.  He  found 
that  the  Avater  of  the  Plata  was  actually  sixteen  inches  deeper, 
on  the  occasion  Avhen  the  under-current  Avas  more  powerful. 
Here  Avas  a  third,  and  most  unexpected  case,  of  the  great  laAv  of 
the  dependence  of  A'elocity  on  depth.  The  river  Avas  actually 
floAvlng  in  greater  volume  at  a  time  Avhen,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  it  Avas  slackened  in  its  course.  AVe  can  readily 
understand  that  the  Avater  AAas  banked  up  by  its  oAvn  mass,  and 
that  the  surface-fall  at  the  point  measured  Avas,  therefore,  less 
than  on  the  preceding  occasion.  In  obedience  to  knoAvn 
hydraulic  laAv,  this  decreased  surface-inclination  Avas  indicated 
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by  decreased  velocity  of  surface-current.  But  the  power 
of  the  whole  moving  mass  of  water  was  greater,  in  proportion 
to  its  depth.  And  thus,  while  to  the  superficial  gaze  the 
velocity  was  less,  the  mean  velocity  was  greater;  and  the  river 
swept  with  more  resistless  energy  over  its  bed.  This  luminous 
observation  is  the  opening  of  an  entirely  new  chapter  in 
hydraulic  science.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  the  law  of  the 
relation  of  speed  to  depth :  but  it  is  one  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  arrived  at  by  theory ;  although  now  that  it  is  ex¬ 
perimentally  ascertained,  its  theoretic  reason  is  ascertainable. 

At  this  point  M.  Kcvy  has  paused.  He  might  well  have 
gone  a  step  farther;  but  the  modesty  of  his  conclusions  is 
perhaps  as  remarkable  as  their  importance.  He  has  drawn 
up  no  formula  as  the  result  of  his  observations.  To  explain 
and  justify  such  a  formula  would,  he  tells  us,  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treatise.  He  has  been  content  to  bring  his  observations 
before  the  world.  He  attacks  no  one  ;  he  corrects  no  one. 
He  desires  no  one  to  control  their  observations  by  liis.  He 
simply  says  such  and  such  were  the  facts,  on  such  a  day,  iu 
such  a  locality.  He  2>laces  the  raw  material  of  science  in  the 
hands  of  his  pi’ofessional  brethren ;  and  invites  them  to  make 
as  free  a  use  of  it  as  he  does  himself.  He  truly  says  that  the 
facts  recorded  in  his  pages  will  siipj)!}'  amj)le  material  for  the 
contemj)lation  of  those  who  love  their  j)rofession  for  its  truth 
and  for  its  beauty. 

We  are  not  satisfied  without  taking  a  step  farther.  We 
must  be  cautious  not  to  generalise  too  hastily.  We  cannot 
endorse  the  observations  of  M.  Bevy  on  the  subject  of  mean 
hydraulic  depth.  To  these  mighty  rivers  the  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sides  of  the  channel  is  almost  unfelt.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  exists  ;  and  that  it  is  improper  to  neglect 
that  fact,  especially  with  reference  to  smaller  streams.  We 
must  hesitate  to  deduce  great  laws  from  a  very  limited  number 
of  observations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  regard  each 
new  position,  laid  down  from  observation  of  the  movements 
of  these  great  masses  of  water,  as  presenting  a  distinct  case  of 
the  same  law ;  and  when  we  find  authentic  results  accurate, 
within  the  limit  of  jirecision  of  observation  ;  we  think  it  well, 
under  due  reserve,  to  indicate  the  upshot  of  exi)eriment.  By 
comparing  accurately  the  \olume  of  flow  of  the  Plata,  on  the 
two  occasions  above  described,  makiiig  due  allowance  for  the 
retardation  by  loss  of  head,  we  find  the  increased  mean  velocity 
of  the  river  to  be  in  the  exact  i*atio  of  the  squares  of  the  dei)ths 
on  the  two  days  under  investigation. 

If  this  very  simple  rule  be  ultimately  shown  to  be  normal. 
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the  results  that  it  will  have  on  our  hydraulic  engineering  null 
be  marked  and  precious.  Thus  in  the  recent  proposals  to 
draw  a  new  water  supply  for  London,  from  the  watershed  of  the 
Severn,  of  the  AVye,  or  from  the  Ulswater  system  of  lakes, 
we  find  one  engineer  propose  a  canal  of  30  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  deep,  for  the  main  stream;  and  another,  one  of  15  feet  wide 
and  14  "5  feet  deep  for  a  not  very  different  quantity  of  water. 
The  fall  in  the  latter  case  is  estimated  at  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  per  mile.  But  with  such  a  variation  of  level,  the  cross- 
section  of  the  channel  must  be  proportionately  increased  or 
diminished.  And,  surface  inclination  being  the  same,  although 
the  sectional  area  of  the  last-named  conduit  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  former,  the  actual  delivery,  according  to  M. 
Rcvy’s  observations,  owing  to  the  increased  velocity  due  to  the 
extra  depth,  would  amount  to  more  than  that  of  the  shallower 
aqueduct.  Not  a  glimpse  of  such  an  idea  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869  on  water  supply.  Here  the 
observations  on  the  Parana  come  home  to  us  with  much  interest. 

There  is  another  point  untouched  by  M.  Revy,  but  which 
his  observations  are  calculated  to  suggest.  He  speaks  of  the 
bottom-flow  of  a  river  being  possible  at  any  velocity,  from 
zero  up  to  the  surface-flow.  We  do  not  see  that  the  upper 
limit  is  definite.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  where  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  and  where  even  the  divided  body 
of  water  represents  a  mighty  volume,  not  even  a  ripple  is  per¬ 
ceptible  on  the  surface.  As  we  read  the  description,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  perceptible  surface-current,  or  of  sensible  head 
of  water.  If  this  be  so,  the  under-current  may  be  pow'erful, 
while  the  surface-current  is  nil.  We  must  have  this  important 
question  elucidated,  by  means  of  the  sounding  lead  and  the 
current  meter;  nor  can  the  matter  be  allowed  to  rest  until 
this  be  done. 

Again  a  question  arises,  of  no  little  importance  to  the  hydro- 
graphical  department  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  to  the 
science  of  physical  geography.  We  have  heard,  at  times, 
of  an  under-current  in  deep  water  at  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  The  escape,  by  an  ur.der-current,  from  the  Black  Sea, 
of  some  portion  of  the  enormous  contributions  poured  into 
its  waters,  has  been  more  recently  suggested.  The  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  exact  facts,  in  each  locality,  which  the  use  of 
the  current  integrator  renders  easy,  ought  not  to  be  postponed. 
We  trust  that  the  Admiralty  will  show  promptitude  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  affording  the  information,  which  is  thus  shown  to  be 
within  its  grasp  ;  such  an  investigation  will  throw  much  light 
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on  the  subject  of  Mediterranean  evaporation,  and  on  the 
hydraulics,  not  only  of  great  rivers,  but  of  the  sea  itself. 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  redounding  to  the 
national  credit — although  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  distin¬ 
guished  individuals — that  we  are  dependent  on  amateur  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  rainfall  of  England, 
and  of  the  kindred  ((uestions  xhat  affeet  the  origin  of  our  rivers. 
More  than  1,500  j)rivatc  observers  now  contribute  daily  obser¬ 
vations,  on  which  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  bases  his  Annual  Tables 
of  British  Rainfall.  The  value  of  these  observations  may  be 
estimated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wide  differenee  that  exists 
between  the  annual  rainfall  at  stations  not  very  widely  distant 
from  one  another.  Thus  at  Stye  Head  Pass,  in  the  AVestmore- 
land  district,  24.‘k98  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  1872;  or 
upwards  of  20  feet  of  water ;  a  depth  greater  than  that  which 
we  now  estimate  that  the  evaporative  power  of  the  tropical  sun 
draws  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  During  the  same  year, 
the  rainfall  measured  at  Silsoe  was  only  26*18  inches.  When 
we  find  that  the  spirited  and  unremuncrated  efforts  of  men, 
who  follow  science  only  for  the  love  of  truth,  arc  thus  active, 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  grumble  at  the  want  of  conclusive 
observations  as  to  evaporation,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
But  Ave  find  that  Mr.  jMiller,  Avho  has  made  uninterrupted 
observations  on  the  evaporation  from  Avater,  for  eleven  years 
past,  is  still  unable  to  give  constants  of  evaporation. 

An  unusually  favourable  opportunity  noAv  presents  itself  for 
the  actual  determination  of  the  most  steady  and  remarkable 
case  of  evaporation  that  occurs  on  the  surface  of  our  planet. 
In  its.  headlong  course  from  the  foot  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan 
(well-named  the  descender)  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  continuous  cataracts,  divided  by  tAvo  lakes,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  third.  From  the  surface  of  that  bituminous  sea, 
the  Avater  of  Avhich  contains  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  OAvn  Aveight 
of  salts,  the  whole  supply  brought  doAvn  by  the  Jordan  and  its 
affluents  is  exhaled  in  invisible  vapour.  AVith  the  increased 
supply,  Avhen  the  swollen  river  overflows  its  banks,  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  rise,  and  its  surface  extends,  until  its  area  is 
such  that  the  evaporation  again  balances  the  ffoAv.  The  steady 
pulsations  of  this  great  natural  hygrometer  deserve  the  most 
attentive  study.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine,  the 
rapid  progress  of  which  promises  to  enrich  our  atlases  Avith  a 
map  of  unusual  precision  and  beauty,  may  be  expected  to 
supply  exact  information  as  to  the  area  of  the  Dead  Sea  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  If  Avith  this  is  connected  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  volume  discharged  by  the  Jordan, 
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we  shall  be  furnished  with  evaporative  data  of  the  highest 
value.  We  admit  that  the  geological  features  of  the  spot 
are  of  unrivalled  interest.  AVe  trust  that  careful  surveys  may 
throw  much  light  on  the  original  course  of  the  drainage,  from 
the  North  of  Syria  into  the  ancient  embouchure  of  the  river 
at  Akaba.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  a  connexion  between 
geological  action,  and  historic  dates,  as  marked  as  that  which 
has  rendered  famous  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  may 
here  be  detected.  But  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  in  a  geological  or  an  archajological  direction,  we 
cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  valuable  data,  which  this 
district  offers  to  meteorological  science,  may  be  now  exhaus¬ 
tively  collected.  If  we  are  taught  hydraulic  laws  by  the 
Parana,  we  may  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evapo¬ 
ration  from  the  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea.* 

*  Having  done  full  justice  to  M.  Revy’s  book,  which  is  undoubtedly 
full  of  matter  of  great  interest,  it  should,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  be 
stated  that  this  gentleman  went  out  to  South  America  as  the  assistant 
or  agent  of  the  eminent  British  engineer,  Mr.  John  Frederic  Bateman, 
to  whom  the  Argentine  Government  had  applied  in  1870  for  a  survey 
of  the  River  Plata,  and  in  no  other  capacity.  Mr.  Bateman  moved  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injunction  against  the  publication  of 
this  book,  ■which  was  not  granted.  But  Vice-Chancellor  Malins 
declared,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  motion,  on  the  5th  March,  that  as 
M.  Revy  undoubtedly  went  out  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Bateman,  all  the 
information  he  h.ad  collected  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Bateman,  and  he 
ought  not  to  have  published  a  single  line  of  it  without  Mr.  Bateman’s 
sanction,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  added  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
impropriety  of  such  conduct.  We  have  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
M.  Revy’s  abilities,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  under  Mr.  Bateman,  that  we  regret  he  should  have  laid  himself 
open  to  these  judicial  strictures ;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bateman  that 
the  facts  should  be  known.  We  quote  them  from  the  judgment  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  which  we  have  before  us. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  In  three  volumes. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  London:  1874. 

Tt  is  a  singular  but  happy  coincidence  that  a  history  of  Ire- 
land  under  its  native  Parliament  by  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  living  writers  has  appeared  at  a  time  when  all 
the  elements  of  moderation  and  stability  in  Irish  politics  have 
been  swept  away  before  the  absurd  resuscitation  of  Repeal. 
Whether  recent  legislation  may  have  temporarily  stimulated 
the  restlessness  it  Avas  designed  to  allay,  or  Avhether  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  eradicate  a  discontent  Avhich  everything  fails  to 
satisfy,  and  Avhich  reasoning  only  irritates,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  are  demanding  a  reform  of  the  Constitution  Avhich  Avould 
give  to  the  disaffected  classes  an  absolute  power  of  legislation 
and  administration  in  their  island.  Surely,  the  activity  of 
agitation  in  the  sister-country  must  be  sustained  by  an 
untiring  impulse.  There  are  not  many  nations  so  backAvard 
in  political  knowledge  as  the  Irish,  AA-ith  less  respect  for  the 
decisions  of  a  majority,  or  Avith  less  moderation  in  dealing 
AAuth  the  rights  of  a  minority — in  a  Avord,  so  deficient  in  that 
faculty  of  self-government,  in  the  absence  of  Avhich  free  insti¬ 
tutions  can  neither  flourish  nor  be  permanently  maintained — yet 
there  are  none  more  ready  to  grasp  at  a  neAv  Constitution  Avith- 
out  having  learned  the  simplest  lessons  needed  to  guarantee  its 
security  or  its  utility.  They  are  prepared  at  present  to  risk  the 
substance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  seductive  shadoAv.  It  is, 
unhappily,  a  neAv  instance  of  the  inveterate  misfortune  of  the 
Irish  people  to  be  carried  aAvay  by  delusions  under  the  guid- 
-ance  of  politicians,  restrained  by  no  principle,  and  destitute  of 
all  constructive  ability  or  aims,  aaIio  are  ready  to  advocate  pro¬ 
jects  in  Avhich  they  have  not  the  slightest  belief,  and  to  excite 
hopes  AA'hich  many  of  them  aa’OuUI  not  even  desire  to  realise. 
Whether  the  ncAv  agitation  is  stimulated  by  the  dream  of  an 
absolute  independence,  or  is  merely  directed  by  a  mischievous 
provincial  sentiment,  it  is  avOAvedly  a  composite  affair,  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  to  snit  the  occasions  of  parties  seldom 
found  on  the  same  platform ;  Avhile,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
general  election,  it  has  succeeded  in  AV'orking  those  rapid  con¬ 
versions,  tardy  to  a  shameful  degree,  and  timely  to  a  suspicious 
extent,  Avhich  have  always  in  the  history  of  Ireland  prepared 
the  way  for  betrayal  and  disappointment.  Time  will  tell 
Avhether  politicians,  Avho  find  it  convenient  to  run  with  a  popu- 
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lar  sentiment,  however  mistaken  or  injurious  in  its  effects,  to 
save  themselves  from  political  annihilation,  will  succeed  in 
creating  two  laws  of  opinion,  two  irreconcilable  societies,  in 
these  islands,  and  in  putting  an  end  to  that  imperial  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Irish  sects  and  classes,  which  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  advantage  and  glory  of  the  Union. 

If,  however,  the  Irish  desire  to  appear  once  more  on  the 
stage  of  human  affairs  as  the  masters  of  their  own  country,  it 
is  only  natural  that  we  should  try  to  discover  for  ourselves — if 
not  their  own  measure  of  the  historical  resurrection  they  demand 
from  us,  which  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  supply  from  the 
want  of  a  common  understanding  among  themselves — at  least 
some  adequate  picture  of  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  Ireland  under  its  native  Parliament  during  the  stirring 
changes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  can  discover  any¬ 
where  in  its  past  history  the  traces  of  an  independent  national 
life,  a  settled  political  and  social  system,  founded  on  authority 
or  tradition,  and  consolidated  by  long  years  of  unshaken  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  if  we  can  find  a  native  Parliament  distinguished  by 
personal  virtue,  public  principle,  and  lofty  patriotism,  working 
for  the  whole  nation  those  miracles  of  prosperity  which  in  other 
lands  are  rather  the  slow  and  painful  product  of  private  virtue 
and  patient  industry ;  if  we  cau  find  that  the  possession  of 
power  conferred  the  capacity  and  the  motive  to  exercise  it  well, 
and  that  the  effect  of  all  liberal  changes  in  the  Constitution 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  was  to  attach  the  country  more 
firmly  to  the  British  nation ;  it  might  be  difficult  to  withstand 
the  historical  claim  of  the  Xationalists.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  all  the  writers  of  Ireland,  without  exception,  have  failed 
to  discover  anywhere  a  historical  basis  of  the  least  solidity  for 
an  independent  nationality,  except  it  might  be  in  the  barbarism 
and  anarchy  which  made  the  original  conquest  of  the  country 
so  easy.  The  powerful  picture  of  the  nation  during  the 
eighteenth  century  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude  will  certainly  go  far 
to  show  that  under  its  native  Parliament  the  country  was,  at 
least,  very  unlike  the  imaginary  island  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
— sola  insula  velut  una  familia ;  for  its  legislature  is  seen  to 
have  maintained  in  power  for  nearly  a  century  a  sordid  Protes¬ 
tant  oligarchy,  which,  ruling  in  the  name  of  England,  inter¬ 
cepted  every  benefit  for  the  people  at  large  it  could  not  turn 
to  its  own  advantage,  while  it  opposed  every  patriotic  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  landlords, 
which  were  fast  driving  the  country  into  the  depths  of  social 
anarchy  ;  and  that  the  tardy  concession  of  independence  only 
led  the  way  to  a  formidable  insurrection  which  almost  sue- 
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ceeded  in  separating  Ireland  from  the  British  Empire.  People 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  historical  value  of  Mr.  Fronde’s 
picturesque  delineations  of  Irish  affairs,  but  the  great  lesson  of 
his  book  is  undoubtedly  this:  that  for  her  own  comfort  and 
prosperity  Ireland  ought  to  break  with  her  historic  past  alto¬ 
gether  ;  that  she  can  no  more  free  herself  from  the  influence 
of  England  than  the  moon  can  abandon  the  earth  to  set  up  as 
an  independent  planet ;  that  to  restore  her  native  Parliament, 
under  the  necessarily  altered  conditions  of  the  world,  would 
not  only  create  a  new  disturbing  force  in  the  general  career 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  would  involve  a  social  separation 
of  the  people  in  the  smaller  island,  under  the  influence  of 
Ultramontanism  and  Nationalism  combined,  and  a  monopoly  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  that  would  reduce  the 
minority  to  subjection,  or  banishment,  or  extermination  itself. 
For  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  understandings  to  suppose 
that  a  domestic  Parliament  would  not  necessarily  mirror  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness  every  passion,  every  prejudice,  and 
every  delusion  of  the  disaffected  classes ;  while,  judging  by  the 
childish  pertinacity  with  which  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
still  cling  to  the  observance  of  disquieting  anniversaries,  the 
mutual  animosities  of  Irishmen  Avould  become  more  deadly 
and  destructive  than  ever.  Apart,  however,  from  historical 
questions,  Ave  must  judge  for  ourselves  Avhether  a  people, 
hardly  yet  emerged  out  of  that  state  of  political  minority  to 
which  disciplinary  laws  belong,  possess  the  requisite  materials 
out  of  Avhich  an  independent  nationality  can  be  constructed, 
or  even  have  an  intelligent  perception  of  practical  ends  to  be 
achieved  by  the  concession  of  a  Federal  Constitution;  because 
Ave  must  remember  that  Irish  nationality  is  a  purely  selfish 
movement,  not  arising  out  of  any  theory  of  national  elevation 
— for  its  supporters  are  strongly  oi)posed  to  the  national  unity 
of  Italy  and  Germany — but  simply  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Ii’ish.  The  AA-ork  of  Mr.  Froude  will  supply  important 
materials  for  the  formation  of  sound  judgments  on  many  of 
these  points. 

In  noticing  these  additional  volumes  Avhich  complete  the 
work  of  Mr.  Froude  on  ‘  The  English  in  Ireland,’  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  admire  the  stern  impartiality  of  his  judgments  uj)on 
the  conduct  of  all  political  parties,  whether  English  or  Irish, 
Avho  were  concerned  in  the  management  of  that  turbulent,  but 
misgoverned  island  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  had 
occasion  in  our  notice  of  his  first  volume  to  hint  that  it  dis¬ 
played  some  stronger  trace  of  the  advocate  than  the  historian, 
while  we  gave  him  all  due  credit  for  an  enlightened  patriotism 
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and  for  an  honest  and  genuine  regard  for  the  Irish  themselves. 
We  could  not  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Fronde  the  moral  indif¬ 
ference  of  Thucydides  ;  but  there  was  a  fear  that  where  history 
was  lowered  into  advocacy,  it  necessarily  excited  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  little  favourable  to  the  interests  of  historic  truth. 
But  our  objections  cannot  to  the  same  extent  apply  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  however  much  Ave  may  find  occasion  to 
differ  from  the  author  on  the  great  principle  that  governs  his 
treatment  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  Perhaps,  on  the  score  of 
historic  impartiality,  his  account  of  the  Insurrection  of  1798 
is  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  his  work  ;  but,  with  this  no 
doubt  important  exception,  Mr.  Froude  has  dealt  out  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  parties.  He  has  assailed  English  states¬ 
men  and  Irish  politicians  with  equal  vigour  and  zest,  Avith  a 
quick  eye  and  a  keen  satire  for  all  their  mistakes  and  follies  ; 
and  if  he  is  consistently  severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  Irish,  he  is 
not  less  honest  in  exposing  the  debasing  tyranny  Avhich  demoral¬ 
ised  them  for  a  century,  the  unparalleled  venality  of  the  Irish 
patriots,  the  rackrenting  greed  of  the  landlords,  the  shameless 
neglect  and  lordly  pride  of  the  bishops,  the  irritating  rapacity 
of  the  tithe-proctors,  the  supineness  or  corruption  of  a  useless 
magistracy,  and  the  social  escapades  of  a  gentry  Avho  seemed 
destitute  of  all  patriotism  and  oblivious  of  all  duties.  He  has 
certainly  assisted  in  dispelling  Avhole  clouds  of  misrepresentation 
raised  by  Irish  national  Avriters.  Illusions  everyAvhere  vanish 
under  his  hand.  The  style  of  the  volumes  attests  great  literary 
skill  and  brilliancy,  though,  perhaps,  he  has  found  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  usual  in  throAving  life  into  the  dreary  chronicle  of 
Irish  Parliamentary  debates.  The  early  part  of  the  second 
volume  shows  little  of  that  vigour  in  hurrying  us  through  the 
prosaic  details  of  legislation,  of  which  Hume  Avas  such  a 
master,  and  Avhich,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon,  has 
made  his  name  immortal.  But  his  pictures  of  Irish  society  are 
matchless.  Perhaps  he  Avas  fortunate  in  selecting  for  treat¬ 
ment  a  century  Avhich  presented  more  game  for  the  satirist  and 
observer  of  character,  a  greater  mixture  of  lights  and  shadows, 
more  gaiety  and  more  fierceness,  than  any  earlier  period ;  Avhile 
he  had  the  genius  and  the  skill  to  turn  all  his  unexampled 
opportunities  to  account.  Perhaps  he  Avas  in  some  degree 
attracted  to  his  subject  by  something  in  the  great  mobility  of 
the  Celtic  character— so  ardently  strong  in  its  attachments 
and  so  ferociously  bitter  in  its  hatreds — Avhich  closely  resembles 
his  OAvn  historical  temperament,  though  clearly  deficient  in  his 
own  transparent  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  His  Avork 
abounds  in  a  set  of  remarkable  historical  pictures  pieced  to- 
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gether  into  one  imposing  panorama,  and,  though  painted  wdth 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  resting  upon  the  most  rigid  and  con¬ 
scientious  examination  of  fact. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  first,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second  volume.  The  first  volume  left  us  at  that  point 
where  the  historian  records  the  rise  of  the  political  agitator — 

‘  the  adventurer,  whose  trade  was  agitation  ;  who,  careless  of 
‘  Ireland’s  welfare,  made  his  own  way  to  wealth  and  distinction 
‘  by  constituting  himself  the  champion  of  her  wTongs  ’ — and 
W'hose  irrepressible  vitality,  we  may  say,  is  still  visible  in  Irish 
politics.  Ministers  were  resolved  to  corrupt  where  they  could 
not  defy — for  ‘  the  forgotten  hand  of  Cromwell  ’  was  no  longer 
possible — and  Ireland  was  now  to  be  managed  with  the  abuse 
of  patronage,  and,  still  worse,  wnth  the  abuse  of  the  pension- 
list.  The  country  was  governed  by  a  Protestant  oligarchy, 
consisting  of  four  great  families :  the  Fitzgeralds,  of  Kildare ; 
the  Boyles,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  the  Beresfords,  who  usually 
affected  patriotism  for  objects  of  their  owm,  and  made  pecuniary 
terms  with  the  English  viceroys  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
for  the  carriage  of  the  necessary  parliamentary  measures.  The 
strength  of  this  party  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  sustained 
by  England  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  the  sole  security 
for  the  connexion  betw'een  the  two  countries,  while  they  always 
consistently  laboured  to  prevent  the  English  Goveniment  ex¬ 
tending  to  Ireland  any  large  measure  of  policy,  as  its  effect 
would  necessarily  be  to  take  the  country  entirely  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  English  Cabinet  resolved  to  make  a  new  ex¬ 
periment  in  government.  Lord  Townshend  w'ent  over  as 
Viceroy  with  a  loyal  intention  to  put  an  end,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  Irish  jobbery  and  anarchy  ;  and  ‘  Irish  politicians  were  to 
‘  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  w'hether  their  complaints  had 
‘  been  sincere,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  co-operate  loyally 
‘  and  without  the  need  of  underhand  influence  in  measures  of 
‘  genuine  reform.’  He  soon  discovered  that  the  oligarchy 
would  not  work  upon  the  new  terms,  and  he  promptly  dis¬ 
carded  the  four  families,  because,  as  the  Viceroy  observed, 
‘  they  have  distressed  one  Lord-Lieutenant,  compromised  with 
‘  another,  always  gaining  something  for  themselves,  and  paring 
‘  away  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  English  Government 
*  until  it  has  scarce  ground  left  to  stand  upon.’  The  English 
Cabinet  imagined  in  their  simplicity  that  it  was  possible  to  find 
among  the  Irish  representatives  the  materials  for  an  honest  and 
independent  party  on  whose  support  the  Viceroy  could  rely ; 
but  the  expectation  only  conducted  to  a  fresh  disappointment : — 
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‘  The  attempts  of  George  the  Third  to  introduce  reforms  had  only 
shown  the  hopelessness  of  the  problem.  Townshend  and  Harcourt  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  but  they  had  broken  it  only  by 
very  indiscriminate  and  lavish  bribery.  They  had  taught  the  so- 
called  independent  members  that  the  service  of  the  Castle  was  a  safer 
road  to  fortune  than  the  service  of  the  Leinsters  and  Ponsonbys.  The 
discovery  once  made,  the  hunger  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  till  corrup¬ 
tion  became  a  thing  of  course,  and  honour  and  principle  were  words 
which  ceased  to  have  a  meaning,  except  in  rounding  the  periods  of 
some  fluent  orator  who  laughed  at  them  in  his  sleeve.’ 

And  so  it  continued  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Even  after 
1782 — the  golden  age  of  Irish  nationalism — bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  were  still  the  familiar  instruments  of  government : — 

‘  Their  increased  independence  enabled  both  peers  and  commoners 
to  command  higher  terms  for  their  support,  and  Lord  Northington 
found  on  his  arrival  a  general  demand  for  a  dissolution.  The  old 
system,  it  w’as  very  evident,  was  not  only  to  continue  but  to  flourish 
witli  added  vigour.  Larger  liberty  among  men  who  had  not  earned  it 
by  their  own  virtue  meant  w’hat  under  such  circumstances  it  must 
always  mean,  larger  folly  and  grosser  corruption.  No  disguise  was 
attempted,  no  affectation  of  turning  away  the  eyes,  while  the  bribe  was 
silently  accepted. 

‘  Corruption  was  employed  thenceforward  not  to  bolster  up  iniquitous 
laws  or  resist  measures  which  promised  real  advantage,  but  to  bribe 
the  Irish  gentry  to  save  their  country  from  being  dissolved  in  anarchy.’ 

IVIr.  Froude  lay.s  bare  all  the  secret  springs  of  this  Parlia¬ 
mentary  corruption  with  an  unsparing  hand,  while  he  raises  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulty  of  governing  a  country  so  corrupt  and  anarchical, 
viz.,  whether  the  best  plan  would  not  have  been  to  govern 
Ireland  despotically,  but  justly,  without  a  Parliament  at  all: — 

‘  How  easy,  had  there  been  no  Parliament,  the  task  of  governing 
Ireland  !  How  easy,  with  a  moderate  police,  to  have  distributed  equal 
justice,  to  have  forced  the  people,  unexasperated  by  petty  tyranny,  to 
submit  to  a  law  which  would  have  been  their  friend  !  How  easy  to 
have  punished  corruption,  to  have  blown  away  the  malaria,  which 
enveloped  the  public  departments;  to  have  established  schools;  to 
have  dealt  equal  measure  to  loyal  subjects  of  every  creed  !  ’ 

Our  author  insists  that  the  Irish  did  not  understand  liberty, 
and,  indeed,  he  takes  occasion  to  show  that  it  is  little  understood 
anywhere  even  at  the  present  hour,  for,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  he  pours  contempt  u|K)n  all  political  progress 
whatever  under  the  names  of  ‘  universal  suffrage,  equality,  and 
*  miscalled  liberty :  ’ — 

‘The  Dungannon  Volunteers  had  asserted  that  freedom  was  the  in¬ 
defeasible  birthright  of  man,  and  they  defined  freedom  to  consist  in  the 
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consent  of  the  governed  to  the  laws  which  they  were  required  to  obey. 
They  might  as  well  have  said  that  their  consent  was  required  to  the 
law  which  would  break  their  necks  if  they  fell  over  a  precipice.  The 
conditions  under  which  human  society  will  cohere  harmoniously  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  human  laws  are  wise  or  unwise, 
just  or  unjust,  so  far  as  they  are  formed  in  accurate  discernment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Maker  of  the  world.  To  live  well  is  the  most  difficult 
of  arts.  The  rules  to  which  individuals  must  conform,  if  the  state  is 
to  prosper,  can  be  discerned  only  by  men  of  practical  intellect  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  character ;  and  in  growing  and  vigorous  nations  the  functions  ot 
government  are  therefore  entrusted,  not  to  those  persons  only  who 
have  given  proof  of  energy  and  ability,  but  to  those  who  by  birth  and 
station  are  raised  above  the  temptations  of  self-interest.’ 

The  privileged  classes,  however,  forget  their  duties  in  their 
pleasures,  the  people  are  oppressed,  and  an  agitation  is  raised 
to  place  in  their  hands  a  share  of  the  power  which  can  no 
longer  be  trusted  with  the  aristocracy : — 

‘  Hence  come  reforms  and  revolutions,  the  shaking  off  of  rulers  who 
have  become  incompetent  and  mischievous.  The  cliange  is  called  pro¬ 
gress,  and  is  admired  and  applauded  as  some  grand  political  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  thing  excellent  in  itself,  an  entrance  into  a  new  era  of  universal 
happiness.  l\Iany  times  in  the  world’s  history  these  glorious  hopes 
have  been  entertained,  but  always  to  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  The 
men  of  the  first  French  Revolution  and  the  American  Revolution  were 
greater  than  any  which  either  country  has  produced  in  the  days  of 
universal  suffrage,  equality,  and  miscalled  liberty.  .  .  .  We  have 
again  committed  ourselves  to  the  enthusiastic  beliefs  of  which  the 
Dungannon  resolutions  were  no  more  than  a  crude  expression.  We 
have  a  new  philosophy  to  yield  a  phenomenon  which  would  look 
less  pretty  were  its  character  confessed.  Once  more  we  have  made 
an  idol  of  spurious  freedom,  and  we  are  wonshipping  it  duly  with  un¬ 
flinching  devotion  and  the  inexorable  logic  of  faith.  Universal  hap¬ 
piness  waits  to  appear  where  the  rights  of  man  shall  have  been 
completely  recognised.  Battle  after  battle  is  fought  and  won.  Para¬ 
dise  is  still  unattained,  but  we  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  our  theory  ;  we 
conclude  only  that  the  process  of  destruction  is  incomplete.  The 
enemy  still  lets,  and  will  let,  till  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  When 
all  men  shall  be  free  to  tliink,  free  to  speak,  free  to  act  at  their  own 
sweet  wills,  and  prejudice  and  tyranny  cease  to  interfere  with  them, 
then  at  length  the  universal  brotherhood  will  be  a  fact,  and  misery 
will  cease  out  of  the  land.  All  men  are  by  nature  equal  and  free. 
All  men  being  free  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 
Being  alike  interested  in  the  results,  we  assume  that  they  will  choose 
the  best  representatives  to  make  them,  and  will  become  themselves 
elevated  and  ennobled  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  lofty  prerogative.  The 
propositions  are  as  false  as  the  anticipation  is  delusive.  Men  are  not 
equal  but  infinitely  unequal.  No  man  is  free  by  nature,  and  becomes 
free  only  by  the  discipline  of  submission,  by  learning  to  command 
himself  or  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  others.  The  multitude 
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who  are  slaves  of  their  own  ignorance,  will  choose  those  to  represent 
them  who  flatter  their  vanity  or  pander  to  their  interest.  Emancipa¬ 
tion  from  authority  cannot  elevate,  but  can  only  degrade  those  who 
are  not  emancipated  by  nature  and  fact.  False  though  it  be,  however, 
in  its  principles,  the  philosophy  of  progress  pushes  its  way  towards  its 
goal  with  unflinching  confidence  and  logical  coherence.  That  which  is 
unsound  must  fall  before  it ;  that  which  is  untrue  must  be  seen  to  be 
false ;  that  which  is  unjust  must  perish.  Then  at  length  the  w’heel 
will  have  come  round,  and  finding  ourselves  not  in  Paradise  at  all,  but 
sitting  in  arid  desolation  amidst  the  wrecks  of  our  institutions,  we 
shall  painfully  wake  from  our  dream  tmd  begin  again  the  long  toil  of 
reconstruction.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  1-4.) 

These  passages  remind  one  strongly  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  familiar 
picture  of  a  world  sinking  into  ruin,  inhabited  by  nations 
living  in  habitual,  hopeless  baseness  and  untruth,  amid  the 
tattered  mockeries  of  governments  and  religion.  The  bent  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  philosophy,  as  we  know,  brings  him  to  view  the 
world’s  business  and  the  prospects  of  the  human  race  in  a 
dismal  and  desponding  light ;  and  in  a  memorable  passage  in 
those  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  which  exhibit  his  monstrous  ex- 
aggerations  and  his  habitual  hypochondriacism  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  where  he  expressly  tells  the  class  of  paupers 
or  criminals,  who  had  forfeited  their  place  in  society,  that  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  free,  and  that  they  are  silently  but 
eloquently  demanding  that  genuine  command  may  be  taken  by 
them,  we  recognise  the  evident  traces  of  those  sentiments  to 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  given  expression  in  many  passages  of 
his  present  work.  The  favourite  idea  of  our  author,  as  we 
formerly  showed,  is  the  virtue  of  strong  government.  This  is 
with  Froude  what  love  of  the  Stuarts  was  to  Hume,  and 
theories  of  race  to  Thierry.  He  seems  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  political  progress,  which  he  only  sees  as  a  blot  and  ex¬ 
aggerates  into  a  canker  imminently  fatal.  And  what  are  his 
remedies  for  society  ?  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are 
exactly  those  suggested  by  his  great  master,  who  gives  us 
assertions  of  admitted  necessities,  truisms  so  contorted  as  to 
appear  almost  false,  and  advertisements  for  great  men.  It 
may  be  very  wise  to  tell  us  that  the  country  is  to  gather  its 
best  intellects  together  to  assume  as  an  executive  committee 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  a  career  of  prosperity  and 
freedom  is  guaranteed  to  the  country  which  raises  its  ablest 
men  to  the  highest  official  places.  But  the  question  is.  How 
are  you  to  find  them  but  by  that  very  representative  system 
which  gives  the  chance  to  genius  and  ability  ?  It  may  seem 
presumptuous  in  Mr.  Froude’s  eyes  to  call  in  the  popular  voice 
to  decide  on  ‘  the  eternal  laws,’  but  that  voice  is  not  invoked 
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so  much  to  decide  questions  of  fact  as  questions  of  opinion.  If 
our  present  electoral  machinery  is  unable  to  provide  the  means 
of  sound  government,  how  is  it  to  be  done  better?  What 
absolutism,  or  convocation  of  notables,  or  real  captains,  have 
yet  shown  us  since  the  world  began  how  this  is  to  be  done  with 
even  approximate  success?  All  that  has  been  done  by  any 
government  is  to  try  by  theory  and  experiment  how  it  may  be 
effected,  not  with  more  of  certainty,  but  with  less  of  official  mis¬ 
take  and  misdirection.  W e  are  invited  to  consult  ‘  the  eternal 
‘  facts,’  but  if  we  can  comprehend  this  vague  phrase,  ‘  the 
‘  eternal  facts  ’  have  already  given  their  decision  that  the  most 
perfect  government,  insuring  the  largest  degree  of  liberty  and 
happiness,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  formulas  of  the  wisest 
absolutism,  but  in  the  intelligible  modes  of  constitutional 
government,  controlled  and  stimulated  by  the  popular  will. 
Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  subjects  of  European 
sovereigns  are  not  at  present  more  free,  happy,  and  prosperous 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when  despotism  reigned  at 
every  court  and  liberty  of  all  kinds  was  cruelly  proscribed? 
Mr.  Froude  seems  to  ignore  or  undervalue  all  the  real  j)ro- 
gress  made  in  the  world  during  the  past  generation,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  needlessly  alarmed  by  the  spectre  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose,  however,  to  consider  the  bearings 
of  this  peculiar  philoso2)hy  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  ot 
Ireland  in  the  last  century.  We  freely  admit  that  the  Irish 
were  then  unable  to  work  the  forms  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  as  effectively  as  the  English,  because  a  representative 
system  can  only  be  managed  by  mutual  forbearance,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  resj)ect,  proceeding  as  it  does  on  the  supposition  that 
none  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state  will  be  forgetful  of  their 
duties,  or  be  disposed  to  push  their  rights  to  an  extreme.  In 
obtaining  the  representative  institutions  that  belonged  to  free¬ 
dom,  while  still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  ancient  servi¬ 
tude,  the  Irish  seized  a  treasure  of  wliich  they  had  forgotten 
to  secure  the  key.  But  a  despotism,  however  wise  and  bene¬ 
ficent,  is  not  the  alternative.  Mr.  Froude  calls  for  ‘the  for- 
‘  gotten  hand  of  Cromwell.’  We  admit  that  it  is  possible  to 
govern  in  this  way.  The  experiment  of  managing  a  large 
uneducated  majority  by  means  of  a  small  educated  minority, 
or  by  a  single  governor  using  native  instruments,  has  been 
often  tried  with  success.  It  was  thus  that  a  handful  of 
Spartans  kept  down  ten  times  their  number  of  Helots ;  it  was 
thus  that  in  the  United  States  the  South  governed  her  vast 
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negro  population ;  it  was  thus  that  the  ISIussulmans,  and  after 
them  the  English,  have  ruled  India ;  and  was  it  not  thus  that 
England  governed  Ireland  for  more  than  two  centuries  ?  But 
despotism  can  never  become  a  permanent  condition  of  society, 
at  least  in  Western  Europe,  where  it  has  always  shown  a 
remarkable  readiness  to  collapse  when  the  time  comes  for 
applying  the  revolutionary  force.  We  admit  that  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  anarchical  state  of  Irish  society  in  the  last 
century  seems  to  favour  Mr.  Fronde’s  theory.  We  can  ima¬ 
gine  a  stern  and  iron  rule  as  necessary  to  crush  into  absolute 
hopelessness  all  insurrectionary  and  revolutionary  elements, 
but  such  a  rule  must  be  transitional,  because  adapted  to  a 
dangerous  crisis,  to  lift  a  shattered,  w'earied,  demoralised 
country  out  of  anarchy  and  give  it  a  renovating  and  reorga¬ 
nising  rest.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  to  justify  the 
theory  of  governing  Ireland  without  a  Parliament  all  through 
the  century.  Whei’e,  indeed,  on  Mr.  Froude’s  theory,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  get  such  a  real  Captain  as  would  have 
governed  her  without  a  Parliament,  in  accordance  with  what 
Mr.  Froude  w'ould  now  call  the  sentimental  liberalism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ? — a  man,  well-skilled  in  the  art  of 
government,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  people,  inca¬ 
pable  of  weak  or  vindictive  action,  and  sleepless  in  vigilance, 
whose  hand  should  never  fall  nerveless  by  his  side,  whose 
tongue  should  never  lose  its  cunning,  lest  the  warring  elements, 
only  temporarily  repressed,  should  renew  their  conflict,  pre^ 
cipitated  by  the  madness  of  the  party  which  happened  for  the 
time  to  be  uppermost.  The  supposition  is  impossible.  No 
numerous  people  was  ever  oppressed  in  perpetuity,  as  there 
are  constant  causes  in  operation  to  destroy  a  despotic  rule. 
All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests  at  last,  as 
was  profoundly  observed  by  Hume,  upon  opinion ;  and  what 
with  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  press,  and  the  noise  of 
popular  movements  elsewhere,  the  Irish  people  would  soon 
have  obtained  a  very  decided  impression  both  as  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  their  powers  quite  sufficient  to  overbear  the 
strongest  rule  of  the  despot.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
upon  the  prospects  of  an  experiment  which  became  impossible 
through  the  safeguards  established  by  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  Revolution,  and  it  is  equally  useless  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  bribery  and  corruption,  so  scandalously  common 
among  the  politicians  of  Ireland,  unfitted  her  for  constitutional 
government.  The  argument  is  a  two-edged  sw’ord,  for,  un¬ 
happily,  bribery  was  only  too  common  in  our  own  political 
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annals  during  the  same  century,  but  we  cannot  on  this  ground 
concede  that  we  forfeited  our  right  to  all  our  ancient  consti¬ 
tutional  privileges. 

AVe  have  said  that  despotism  was  not  the  only  alternative. 
Mr.  Froude  admits  that  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  country 
arose  out  of  English  wrong-doing,  and  he  further  admits  that 
a  complete  remedy  could  have  been  found  for  all  its  disorders, 
if  the  Union  of  1800  had  been  anticipated  by  a  century.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  would  have  been  to  deliver  Ireland  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  oligarchy,  while  it  would  have 
saved  the  Protestants  from  extermination  by  the  Celtic  ma¬ 
jority,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  would  have  been  secured 
through  the  repeal  of  all  those  unjust  restrictions  upon  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures  which  so  greatly  impoverished  and 
demoralised  the  country.  The  Union  would  undoubtedly 
have  solved  the  Irish  difficulty,  for  it  would  have  prevented 
the  enactment  of  those  penal  laws  which  held  the  Celts  for  a 
century  in  their  unrelaxing  grasp,  till  the  recollection  of  them 
threatens  to  be  perennial.  In  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
colony,  Mr.  Froude  well  describes  the  impolicy  of  the  English 
Government : — 

‘  By  a  contemptible  jealousy,  England  flung  them  back  upon  them¬ 
selves,  a  minority  amidst  a  hostile  population,  and  condemned  them  to 
idleness  and  impoverishment ;  she  left  them  to  add  their  own  grievances 
to  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  the  entire  country ;  while  she  left  them 
at  the  same  time  their  own  Parliament,  in  which  the  national  senti¬ 
ment  could  And  a  voice,  and  taught  them  to  look  for  allies  among  her 
own  enemies. 

‘  The  colonists  were  an  army  of  occupation  amidst  a  spoliated  nation, 
who  were  sullenly  brooding  over  their  wrongs.  By  England’s  help 
alone  they  could  hope  to  retain  their  ascendancy.  It  was  England’s 
highest  interest  to  keep  the  garrison  strong,  if  she  was  to  escape  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  dangers  which  had  already  cost  her  so  dear.  The  colo¬ 
nists  in  their  own  vanity  and  exasperation  forgot,  or  despised,  the  peril 
from  a  race  whom  they  regarded  as  slaves.  England,  half  conscious  of 
an  injustice  which  she  was  too  proud  or  too  negligent  to  redress,  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  the  colony  in  check  by  patronising  and  elevating  the 
Catholic  Celts.’ 

The  Catholic  masses,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  had  been 
sunk  in  poverty  and  dejection,  without  property  or  institutions 
to  defend,  with  nothing  but  injuries  to  redress  and  wrongs  to 
avenge,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  combination 
and  blood.  They  were  forced  to  support  the  burden  of  an 
extravagant  and  corrupt  government,  but  not  permitted  to 
exercise  its  functions  or  even  to  enjoy  its  protection.  But 
there  were  evidently  two  classes  of  Catholics  in  the  country  : — 
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‘  A  commercial  Catholic  population,  ambitious  and  wealthy,  was 
springing  up  in  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Cork ;  and  the  time  was  visibly 
approaching  when  their  relations  to  the  soil  would  have  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  Liberal  English  politicians  were  already  looking  to  the 
Catholics  as  a  convenient  counterpoise  to  the  Protestant  colonists, 
whom  ill-usage  was  exasperating  into  disaffection.  A  section  of  the 
Catholics,  in  return — the  educated  men  of  business,  the  more  temperate 
of  the  bishops,  the  noblemen  of  Norman-English  blood,  the  Fingals, 
the  Kenmares,  the  Trimlestons,  who  had  preserved  their  estates  and 
were  allowed  their  titles  by  courtesy — were  willing  enough  to  meet 
advances  to  them  with  cordiality  and  gratitiide.  By  the  side  of  these, 
within  the  same  communion,  were  the  irreconcilable  spirits  who  in¬ 
herited  the  past  traditions — the  representatives  of  the  dispossessed  chiefs 
— who  nursed  in  secret  their  unappeased  resentment,  and  revenged 
their  wrongs  when  opportunity  offered,  as  ravishers  of  women,  cattle- 
hoiighers,  incendiaries,  and  agrarian  assassins.’ 

The  first  section  of  the  Catholics  accepted  their  situation, 
and  made  the  best  of  it ;  the  other  section  cherished  dreams 
of  vengeance  against  England.  The  English  Government 
acted  upon  the  distinction  as  real,  while  it  played  off  the 
Catholics  against  the  Protestants  to  keep  the  former  out  of 
conspiracies,  and  the  latter  from  reducing  the  English  power 
in  Ireland  to  a  point  hardly  compatible  with  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  pursuing  its  own  course,  utterly  regardless  of  the  national 
interests,  and  preparing  the  way  to  social  anarchy.  Let 
us  try  to  realise  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  a  country  Ireland 
was  in  the  last  century  under  the  regime  of  a  native  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

We  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Fronde’s  account  of  the  relations 
existing  between  landlords  and  tenants,  remembering  De  Toc- 
queville’s  pregnant  remark,  that  the  most  important  moral  effect 
of  a  good  system  of  land-tenure  is  that  it  promotes  conser¬ 
vatism  in  its  best  sense,  a  love  of  settled  order,  and  a  dislike  of 
reckless  change.  We  observe,  first,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
landlords  were  absentees  : — 

‘  The  peasant  of  Tipperary  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  dead  hand.  The 
will  of  a  master  whom  he  never  saw  was  enforced  against  him  by  a  law 
irresistible  as  destiny.  The  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland  had  neither 
community  of  interest  with  the  people  nor  sympathy  of  race.  They 
had  no  fear  of  provoking  their  resentment,  for  they  lived  beyond  their 
reach.  They  had  no  desire  for  their  welfare,  for  as  individuals  they 
were  ignorant  of  their  existence.  They  regarded  their  Irish  estates  as 
die  sources  of  their  income ;  their  only  desire  was  to  extract  the  most 
out  of  them  which  the  soil  could  be  made  to  yield  ;  and  they  cared  no 
more  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  were  in  fact  committed  to 
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their  charge,  than  the  owners  of  a  West  Indian  plantation  for  the  herds 
of  slaves  whose  backs  were  blistering  in  the  cane-fields.’ 

Of  course,  Irish  patriotism  was  loud  in  its  protests  against 
absenteeism ;  yet  when  England  was  willing  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  absentees,  which  would  have  brought  timely  relief  to  the 
finances  of  the  country,  the  native  Parliament,  which  had  just 
wrung  from  England  a  declaration  of  its  independence,  re¬ 
jected  the  tax  by  184  votes  to  22.  The  Home  Rulers  now 
charge  all  the  evils  of  absenteeism  upon  the  Union,  and  remind 
us  of  the  time  when  ‘  the  Irish  Parliament  kept  the  gentry  re- 
‘volving  round  the  centre  of  honours  and  emoluments  and 
*  social  connexions.’  If  they  had  read  the  debates  of  the  old 
Parliament  more  carefully  they  would  have  found  repeated 
complaints  upon  this  head,  but  they  require  to  be  reminded 
that,  according  to  a  late  Parliamentary  return,  constant  resi¬ 
dents  are  now  neai’ly  four  times  as  numerous  as  constant  ab¬ 
sentees,  and  instead  of  one-third  of  the  Irish  rental  going 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  perpetual  absentees,  never  to  come 
back  in  any  shape,  as  in  the  times  of  Dean  Swift,  little  more 
than  one-seventh  is  thus  absorbed,  of  Avhich  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  part  is  sent  back  to  Ireland  to  be  spent  in  improvements 
and  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
heroic  or  summaiy  remedy  for  absenteeism,  but  we  suspect 
that  a  native  Parliament,  though  it  might  induce  Englishmen 
to  sell  their  Irish  estates,  could  hardly  compel  the  new  pur¬ 
chasers  to  reside  on  them. 

Mr.  Fronde  must  now  inform  us  how  the  landlords  contrived 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  tenantry  ; — 

‘  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  great  Viceroy  of  Ireland  under  James 
the  First,  was  of  all  Englishmen  who  ever  settled  in  the  country  the 
most  useful  to  it.  His  descendant,  the  Lord  Donegal,  of  whom  it  has 
become  necessary  to  speak,  was  perhaps  the  person  who  inflicted  the 
greatest  injury  upon  it.  Sir  Arthur  had  been  rewarded  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  by  vast  estates  in  the  county  Antrim.  The  fifth  Earl  and  fir.st 
Marquis  of  Donegal,  already,  by  the  growth  of  Belfast,  by  the  fruits  of 
other  men’s  labours  while  he  was  sitting  still,  enormously  rich,  found 
his  income  still  unequal  to  his  yet  more  enormous  expenditure.  His 
name  is  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  nobles,  who,  in  return  for  their 
high  places,  were  found  in  the  active  service  of  their  country.  He 
was  one  of  those  habitual  and  splendid  absentees  who  discharged  his 
duties  to  the  God  who  made  him  by  consenting  to  exist,  and  to  the 
country  which  supported  him  by  magnificently  doing  as  he  would  with 
his  own.  Many  of  his  Antrim  leases  having  fallen  in  simultaneously, 
he  demanded  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  fines  for  the  renewal  of 
them.  The  tenants,  all  Protestants,  offered  the  interest  of  the  money, 
in  addition  to  the  rent.  It  could  not  be.  Speculative  Belfast  capital- 
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ists  paid  the  fine,  nud  took  the  lands  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants  to 
sublet.  A  Mr.  Upton,  another  great  Antrim  proprietor,  imitated  the 
example,  and  “  at  once  a  whole  country-side  were  driven  from  their 
“  habitations.”  The  sturdy  Scots,  who  in  live  generations  had  reclaimed 
Antrim  from  the  wilderness,  saw  the  farms  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  made  valuable  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  when 
they  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  robbery,  saw  them  let  to  others, 
and  let  in  many  instances  to  Catholics,  who  would  promise  anything  to 
recover  their  hold  upon  the  soil.’ 

The  fanners  and  the  peasants  resolved  to  defend  themselves, 
enrolling  themselves  into  a  society  called  Hearts  of  Steel,  who 
traversed  the  country  by  night,  destroying  the  cattle  and 
homesteads  of  the  intruding  tenants,  and  attacking  gentlemen’s 
houses  and  lawyers’  offices  in  search  of  leases  and  deeds.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  drawm  to  these  midnight  disorders, 
but  they  had  no  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  tenantry.  The 
Viceroy  saw  the  iniquity  of  the  landlords,  but  ‘  the  Irish 
‘  patriotic  House  of  Commons  could  see  only  an  invasion  of  the 
‘  rights  of  landlords,’  and  sent  down  an  army  to  restore  order. 
Then  recommenced  the  great  Presbyterian  emigration  to 
America  that  filled  the  revolutionary  armies  with  the  most 
resolute  enemies  of  British  rule,  and  gave  to  the  U nited  States 
that  sturdy  race  of  settlers  out  of  whom  sprang  Andrew 
Jackson,  James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen.  The  emigration  was  not  the  least  evil  of 
landlord  tyranny,  for  the  way  was  now  prepared  for  the  great 
Protestant  revolt  at  the  end  of  the  century,  which  received  its 
first  impetus  from  the  rebellious  colonists  of  America. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  landlords  were  never  more 
exacting  and  oppressive,  or  agrarian  outrage  more  formidable, 
than  under  the  native  Parliament  after  1782.  Yet  no  patriotic 
orator  then  dreamed  of  a  Land  Bill.  But  when,  within  the  last 
few  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  i*assed  a  measure  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  involving  the  most  masterly  conciliation  of  opposing 
interests  and  effectively  securing  the  tenant-farmers  from  the 
caprices  of  irresponsible  landlordism,  the  Home  Rulers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  measure ;  mainly,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  because  it  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  their  separatist  projects. 

We  shall  now  look  to  the  south  of  Ireland  to  see  how  the 
landlords  acquitted  themselves  in  their  relations  with  its  more 
impulsive  and  turbulent  population.  Owing  to  the  rise  in 
prices  from  the  demand  for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  for  expor¬ 
tation,  there  was  a  sudden  change  from  tillage  to  grazing  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  Munster,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  destroy 
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the  employment  of  the  peasantry  and  to  raise  the  rents  of  their 
little  potato  gardens  to  an  exorbitant  extent;  while,  by  a 
curious  mockery  of  justice,  the  extensive  grasslands,  demesnes, 
and  parks  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  were  exempt 
from  tithes,  and  the  Established  clergy  could  enter  the  fields 
of  the  poor  Catholic  cottier  and  pluck  from  the  lips  of  his 
starving  family  a  tenth  part  of  his  scanty  subsistence.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  employment  of  tithe-proctors,  who 
usually  took  too  much  from  the  peasant  and  gave  too  little  to 
the  clergyman.  What  wonder  that  the  land  system  and  the 
tithe  system  together  became  for  more  than  a  century  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  contention,  bloodshed,  and  murder !  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  Whiteboys,  who  made  their  appearance  in 
Tipperary  in  the  spring  of  1760. 

‘  This  only  was  certain,  that  white  figures  were  seen  in  vast  numbers, 
like  moving  clouds,  flitting  silently  at  night  over  field  and  moor,  leaving 
behind  them  the  tracts  of  where  they  had  passed  in  levelled  fences  and 
houghed  and  moaning  cattle ;  where  the  owners  were  specially  hate¬ 
ful,  in  blazing  homesteads,  and  the  inmates’  bodies  blackening  in  the 
ashes.  Arrests  were  generally  useless.  The  country  was  sworn  to 
secrecy.  .  .  .  Torture  being  usually  preferred  to  murder,  male  offen¬ 
ders  against  the  Whiteboys  were  houghed  like  their  cattle,  or  their 
tongues  were  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  favourite  amusement 
was  to  seize  some  poor  wretch  in  his  bed,  carry  him  naked  to  a  hill¬ 
side,  fling  him  into  a  pit  lined  with  thorns,  and  filling  in  the  earth  to 
his  chin,  leave  him  to  live  or  die.’ 

It  was  suspected,  however,  that  there  was  more  than  mere 
peasant  discontent  under  these  midnight  disorders.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  Irish  history  than  the  extent  to 
which  religious  and  political  feeling  blends  with  passionate 
appeals  to  violence,  and  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  apparently  desultory  acts  of  lawlessness.  So  it  was  at 
this  period,  for  reflective  men  saw  in  the  combination  of  the 
Whiteboys  evidence  of  organisation  for  larger  purposes.  There 
was  a  renowned  parish  priest  in  Tipperary,  known  as  Father 
Nicholas  Sheehy,  of  Clogheen,  who  was  suspected  of  instigating 
the  Whiteboy  atrocities.  lie  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  murder  of  an  informer  named  Bridges,  and, 
though  some  doubt  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  perfect  legality 
of  his  trial,  he  was  convicted  and  executed,  declaring  with  his 
dying  breath  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  connexion  of  the 
Whiteboys  with  France  or  the  Pretender.  Mr.  Froude  must 
tell  us  the  extraordinary  sequel  in  his  own  graphic  manner : — 

‘  Then  and  afterwards,  therefore,  the  Irish  Catholics  insisted  that 
Father  Sheehy  was  a  murdered  man.  With  a  curious  paralogism  they 
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regardt^d  liiiu  as  the  victim  of  his  love  for  Ireland,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  guiltless  of  having  shown  it ;  and  he  was  raised  on  the  spot  to 
an  honoured  place  in  the  Irish  martyrology.  His  tomb  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage — a  scene  at  which  the  Catholic  Celt  could  renew 
annually  his  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  assassins  of  Ireland’s  saints. 
The  stone  which  lay  above  his  body  was  chipped  in  pieces  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  relic-hunters.  The  execution  is  among  the  stereotyped  enor¬ 
mities  which  justify  an  undying  hatred  against  the  English  rule  and 
connexion.  Yet  the  Government  was  essentially  right ;  and  if  treason 
and  murder  are  crimes  at  all  in  Ireland,  Father  Sheehy  was  as  deep  a 
criminal  as  ever  swung  from  crossbeam.  He  died  as  others  had  died, 
keeping  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  he  had  sworn  as  a  Whiteboy,  and 
going  out  of  the  world  with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  his  sentence  as  a  sbiin  upon  the  law  which  had  condemned 
him.’ 

Mr.  Fronde  then  gives  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
disclosures  made  by  Father  O’Brien,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel,  and  four  other  Catholic  gentlemen,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inner  history  of  Whiteboyism.  They  declared 
upon  oath  before  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  and  other  magistrates 
that  the  Whiteboys  were  always  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Pretender,  and  that  Father  Sheehy 
administered  the  oath  to  particular  witnesses,  and  distributed 
the  funds  raised  to  sustain  the  Whiteboy  movement,  including 
the  pay  of  a  major  in  the  Pretender’s  service. 

We  may  now  ask,  Avhat  action  the  Irish  Parliament  took  to 
remedy  the  undoubted  grievances  of  the  Whiteboys  as  well  as 
to  repress  these  frightful  disorders?  Well,  as  we  may  naturally 
expect  in  a  Parliament  of  landlords,  coercive  laws  of  the  most 
unheard-of  severity  were  passed ;  but  as  no  attempt  was  made 
to  take  away  the  causes  whence  the  disorders  sprang,  their 
severity  only  gave  them  a  darker  shade  of  atrocity.  Ko  degree 
of  punishment  was  sufficient  to  induce  men  quietly  to  submit  to 
the  most  unparalleled  extortion  and  injustice ;  and  though  re¬ 
pressed  for  the  time,  the  disorders  always  recurred  at  the  first 
sign  of  weakness  in  the  executive,  spreading  terror  and  desola¬ 
tion  through  the  country.  But  was  there  no  patriotic  voice 
raised  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  people  ? 
Where  were  the  bishops?  We  are  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Froude  that  since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  a 
bishop  of  his  acquaintance  has  been  repeatedly  spat  upon  by 
Celts  in  the  streets  of  an  Irish  city.  The  Celts  have  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  the  part  taken  by  the  bishops,  and  especially 
by  Primates  Boulter  and  Stone,  in  the  government  of  their 
country  during  the  last  century.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  bishops  of  the  class  described  by  Mr. 
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Froude  would  lift  their  little  finger  to  redress  a  single  Celtic 
grievance : — 

‘  The  sarcjism  of  Dean  Swift  on  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  of  Ireland  was  perhaps  sharpened  by  his  own  exclusion  from  it, 
and  by  the  political  opinions  of  the  rivals  who  were  promoted  over  his 
head.  Proper  persons,  he  sixys,  were  appointed  by  the  Government, 
but  on  crossing  Hounslow  Ilesith,  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  they  were 
uniformly  murdered  by  highwaymen,  who  stole  their  letters  jxatent, 
went  over  and  were  consecrated  in  their  places.  Even  Swift  would 
have  allowed  that  King  and  Berkeley  and  Synge  had  done  honour  to 
the  communion  to  which  they  belonged.  But  as  the  serious  spirit  of 
the  seventeenth  century  died  away  the  Church  of  Ireland  lost  the 
energy  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it.  For  an  Archbishop  Boulter 
there  was  an  Archbishop  Stone,  and  Stone  Avas  unfortunately  only  the 
most  developed  type  of  the  prelates  Avho  surrounded  and  succeeded 
him.  The  Irish  sees  were  Avealthy.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  land  had 
quadru[)led,  in  many  instances  far  more  than  quadrupled,  the  value  of 
the  old  estates  of  the  Church.  They  became  thus  objects  of  ambition 
to  the  relatives  of  English  politicians  and  Avere  made  the  rexvard  of 
political  support.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  [the  eccentric  Earl  of  Bristol] 
was  a  specimen,  if  a  violent  one,  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it 
pleased  the  rulers  of  England  to  entrust  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  most 
critical  department  of  the  empire.’ 

The  bishops  lifted  neither  hand  nor  voice  to  extricate  the 
country  out  of  its  groAving  difficulties.  Meanxvhile  the  poor 
curates — almost  the  only  resident  clergy  in  the  country,  for 
Avealthy  Irish  incumbents  only  too  faithfully  imitated  the 
absenteeism  of  the  bishops  and  the  landlords — became  a  mark 
for  the  Whiteboys’  vengeance ; — 

‘  The  tithe-proctor  knew  the  danger  of  his  profession  Avhen  he 
entered  it,  and  charged  for  the  risk  in  his  bill.  But  the  vengeance  did 
not  rest  in  punishing  the  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  fell  in  its  blind 
fury  on  others  who  Avere  Avholly  innocent.  The  curate  had  not  injured 
the  people  Avhom  the  pluralist  or  absentee  rector  had  hired  at  a  ser¬ 
vant’s  stipend.  Of  him  the  most  eloquent  declaimers  on  the  Avrongs  of 
Ireland  could  find  nothing  to  say  but  Avhat  Avas  good . The  land¬ 

lords,  with  peculiar  ba.seness,  refused  to  exert  themselves  in  their 
defence.  “  Men  of  the  purest  and  most  inoffensive  manners  Avere  torn 
“  from  their  beds  at  midnight.  Their  wives  and  children  AA'ere  driven 
“  naked  out  of  doors,  themselves  rolled  on  dunghills  and  hardly  suffered 
“  to  escape  Avith  life.”  Lord  Luttrell  sjiid,  in  Parliament,  that  a  friend  of 
his  riding  one  morning  out  of  Carlingford,  overtook  a  clergyman  who 
seemed  in  pain,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  napkin.  He  asked  if  any¬ 
thing  was  the  matter.  “  Did  you  not  see.  Sir,”  said  the  poor  Avretch, 
“  as  you  rode  through  the  town,  two  ears  and  a  cheek  nailed  to  a  post  ? 
“  They  were  mine."  ’ 

Society  must  then  have  been  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  Mr. 
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Froude  may  well  say  that  ‘irony  could  not  have  selected  less 
‘  appropriate  victims  than  the  cui’ates  and  their  families.’  But 
was  there  no  voice  raised  by  the  patriotic  j)arty  in  either 
House  suggesting  a  remedy  for  these  agrarian  disorders  ?  To 
their  dishonour,  be  it  said,  the  members  of  this  j)arty  not  only 
counselled  no  redress  of  grievances,  but  strenuously  opposed 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  check  the  outrages.  -The 
example  has,  indeed,  been  since  followed  in  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  not  long  since  Irish  politicians  opposed  the 
Westmeath  Bill,  as  if  lawless  outrage  were  regarded  as  a 
Celtic  privilege  and  the  interference  Avith  it  as  British  tyranny. 
But  the  evil  was  greatly  intensified  in  the  last  century  by  the 
supineness  of  the  magistrates,  who  seemed  to  forget  all  their 
duties  to  their  country.  Imagine  a  people  governed  by  such 
a  class  as  Mr.  Froude  has  described  : — 

‘  Their  iuiictiona  as  magistrates  were  a  jest.  Duels  were  fought 
daily,  either  by  themselves  or  their  sons,  under  their  eyes.  Men  and 
boys  fought  and  killed  each  other,  and  there  Avas  no  punishment. 
Young  girls,  children  of  the  few  industrious  men  of  business  Avho  had 
sjived  money,  Avere  still  carried  off,  and  ravished,  and  forced  into  mar¬ 
riage,  The  magistrates  looked  on  Avith  folded  liands,  and  gentlemen 
of  conscience  and  honour  were  at  length  driven  to  form  organisations 
of  their  OAvn,  independent  of  the  law,  to  protect  their  families  from 
these  infernal  outrages.  .  .  .  “  The  justices  of  the  peace,”  says  Arthur 
Young,  “are  the  very  AA’orst  class  in  the  kingdom.”  LaAvless  them- 
.selves,  they  had  an  affinity  for  their  OAvn  kind.  Offenders  of  all  kinds 
found  in  them  their  natural  protectors,  and,  like  the  chiefs  Avhom  they 
succeeded,  they  sheltered  themselves  from  the  Acngeance  of  their 
peasant  tenants  by  the  arm  of  their  ruffian  dependents.’ 

What  Avonder  that  society  Avas  disorganised  in  the  utter 
collapse  of  all  public  authority !  The  time  Avas  Avhen  the 
magistrates  really  used  their  poAver,  but  then  it  Avas  impossible 
to  teach  the  peasantry  to  rely  on  its  justice  for  protection,  for 
the  laAv  Avas  only  an  engine  of  oppression.  The  bane  of  the 
judicial  system,  administered  as  it  then  Avas  exclusively  by 
gentlemen  of  the  dominant  i)arty,  Avas  that  it  gave  a  suspicious 
colour,  an  appearance  of  partiality*,  even  to  the  acts  of  the  most 
upright  judge.  It  Avas  reserved  for  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  this  case  likcAvisc  to  reform  the  Avhole  judicial  system  of  the 
country*,  chiefly  by  the  appointment  of  assistant-barristers  to 
helj)  and  control  the  county  magistracy  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

It  is  a  soineAvhat  singular  fact  that  the  idea  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  based  upon  freedom  of  conscience,  never 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Irisli  Parliament,  even  in 
those  tolerant  days  Avhen  patriots  Avere  indifferent  to  all  religion. 
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There  can  be  no  stable  society  without  a  generally  diffused 
education.  AVe  cannot  concur  in  the  panegyric  Air.  Fronde 
has  bestowed  upon  the  famous  charter  schools,  whose  failure 
he  has  himself  recorded  with  such  candour.  They  were  founded 
by  Primate  lioulter  in  1733  for  the  express  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  and  were  supported 
by  grants  of  20,000/.  a  year  from  Parliament  besides  large 
private  subscriptions ;  but  the  work  being  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  political  motives,  they  only  succeeded  in  making 
proselytes  rather  than  scholars.  The  charter  schools  were 
long  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  Ascendancy  party,  but  they 
only  exasperated  the  different  sects  against  each  other,  the 
Catholic  peasantry  always  regarding  them  with  peculiar  aver¬ 
sion  and  never  passing  them  without  venting  their  feelings  in 
curses.  The  principle  of  exclusion  laid  down  by  injustice 
tends  to  cruelty  and  corruption,  and  Mr.  Froude  has  told  us 
how  ‘  the  master  and  mistress  plundered  the  funds,  starved  the 
‘  children,  and  made  the  industrial  system  an  excuse  for  using 
*  the  children  as  slaves  to  fill  their  own  pockets.’  AVe  have 
already  noticed,  in  our  review  of  Air.  Fronde’s  first  volume, 
the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  educational  policy 
adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  for  the  only  effect  of  deny¬ 
ing  education  to  Catholics  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
accepting  Protestantism  with  it,  was  to  throw  the  uneducated 
laity  more  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who  thus  became  the  sole  authorities  of  three-fourths  of  the 
island,  and  thus  naturally  became  dominant  in  its  civil  and 
political  affairs.  The  old  Irish  Parliament  had  no  thought  of 
a  system  that  would  insure  to  all  sects  equal  intellectual  ad¬ 
vantages,  without  a  sacrifice  of  conscience,  and  in  this  as  well 
as  other  matters  already  noticed,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
acted  with  a  liberal  and  statesmanlike  regard  for  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  Ireland,  irrespective  of  sectarian  differences. 

AVe  have  thus  endeavoui*ed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  during  the  eighteenth  century,  without 
following  the  exact  chronological  order  of  Air.  Froude’s  treat¬ 
ment,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  stirring 
political  events  with  which  the  century  closed.  The  interest 
culminates  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  The  latter  half  of 
the  second  volume  traces  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
Irish  independence.  The  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at  this 
period  so  intimately  connected  with  the  struggle  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  colonists  to  assert  their  independence  that  Air.  Froude 
has  furnished  a  brief  but  telling  account  of  the  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  was  viewed  with  very  different 
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feelings  by  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  the 
Protestants  being  unanimous  in  their  sympathy  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  mainly  through  their  growing  hostility  to  England, 
and  the  Catholics  equally  unanimous  in  their  support  of  Eng¬ 
land,  mainly  because  they  saw  her  temporarily  alienated  from 
their  Protestant  oppressors  in  the  North.*  To  the  American 
war  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rise  of  the  Volunteers,  who  wrung  the 
independence  of  their  country  by  a  display  of  force  from  the 
hands  of  those  rulers  by  whose  justice  it  would  never  have 
been  yielded.  The  feeble  and  infatuated  Ministry,  whose 
counsels  had  by  this  time  lost  America  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
inextinguishable  discontent  at  home,  looked  with  helpless  con¬ 
sternation  at  the  giant  spectre  they  had  contributed  to  raise. 
They  broke  up,  however,  at  last,  in  their  own  weakness  and 
unpopularity  ;  and  their  successors  handsomely  conceded  what 
it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  withhold,  renouncing  the  legis¬ 
lative  pretensions  of  England  and  recognising  Ireland  as  a  &ee 
nation,  with  a  legislature  independent  and  supreme.  Mr. 
Froude  pictures  this  struggle  with  great  power.  All  the  great 
orators,  patriots,  and  lawyers,  the  Grattans,  Floods,  Perys, 
Malones,  Burghs,  Hutchinsons,  and  Fitzgibbons,  appear  before 
us  in  character,  together  with  the  sorely  harassed  viceroys  of 
the  period.  Fitzgibbon,  the  great  Earl  of  Clare,  is  evidently 
our  author’s  favourite  :  ‘  a  small,  delicately-made  man,  with  a 
‘  handsome  oval  face,  a  bold  grey  eye,  a  manner  so  haughty 
‘  that  patriot  members  complained  of  his  intolerable  insolence.’ 
He  was  a  Tory  statesman  of  great  ability,  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  every  act  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  every  utterance,  bore  the  stamp  of  indomitable  power. 
Think  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  who,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen, 
could  supersede  twenty-one  magistrates  in  the  single  county  of 
Dublin.  His  real  character  has  never  been  rightly  understood. 


*  Mr,  Froude  tells  us  that  when  he  mentioned,  during  his  late  visit 
to  America,  that  the  Catholics  petitioned  the  English  king  for  leave  to 
take  up  arms  again.st  the  revolutionists,  the  Irish  there  indignantly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  petition.  The  reader  will  find  it  in 
black  and  white  on  the  174th  page  of  the  second  volume.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  e.xpress  their  abhorrence  of  ‘  the  unnatiural  rebellion  which  has 
‘  broken  out  among  some  of  his  American  subjects  against  his  Majesty’s 
‘  most  sacred  person  and  government ;  ’  and  ‘  humbly  presume  to  lay 
‘  at  his  feet  two  millions  of  loyal,  faithful,  and  afTectionate  hearts  and 
‘  hands,  unarmed  indeed,  but  zealous,  ready,  and  desirous  to  exert 
*  themselves  strenuously  in  defence  of  his  Majesty’s  most  sacred  person 
‘  and  government  against  all  his  enemies,  of  what  denomination  soever, 
‘  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  may  be.’ 
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either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  pre¬ 
judice  that  attaches  to  his  name  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  Union.  Nearly  all  the  literature  of  that  period  has 
been  written  by  Nationalists. 

When  the  movement  for  Irish  independence  began,  early  in 
the  century,  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  such  leaders  as  Molyneux 
and  Lucas,  as  well  as  of  Swift  and  Flood,  was  to  revive  a 
Protestant,  not  a  Catholic,  nationality;  and  Grattan  stood 
almost  alone,  in  the  independent  Parliament,  in  demanding  a 
nationality  that  would  include  both  sections  of  the  people.  He 
was  the  national  Whig  of  Ireland.  It  reflects  some  credit 
upon  his  political  sagacity  that  he  prophesied  the  Union  unless 
the  Catholics  were  emancipated  by  the  Irish  Protestants.  It 
is  certain  that  the  revolution  of  1782,  for  such  it  really  was, 
was  more  flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Ireland  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  body  of  her  people,  because  the  legislature,  though 
independent,  was  yet  far  from  having  any  community  of  interest 
or  feeling  with  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  not  singular,  there¬ 
fore,  that  one  of  the  first  questions  agitated  was  that  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  and  that  it  was  lost  in  the  legislature  by  a 
large  majority.  Immediately  there  arose  in  the  country  a 
great  number  of  Whig  clubs  and  political  societies  for  the  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1792  that  any 
more  daring  scheme  seems  to  have  been  seriously  contemplated. 
Mr.  Froude  makes  it  very  clear  that,  after  the  concession  of 
Irish  independence,  the  alternative  of  union  with  England  or 
absolute  independence  could  not*  have  been  avoided.  Who 
can  doubt  this  fact  after  reading  the  chapter  on  the  Regency 
question  ?  The  Irish  Parliament,  on  the  illness  of  George  III., 
a  different  view  from  England  on  the  question  of  the 
Regency,  and  threatened  a  complication  or  embarrassment 
that  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  monarchical  principle.  We 
reach  substantially  the  same  conclusion  by  an  impartial  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  tariffs  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Mr.  Froude  has  described  the  impolitic  and  unjust 
restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  established  by  the  jealousy  of 
English  statesmen,  and  their  entire  repeal  after  the  declaration 
of  independence  ;  and  he  does  good  service  at  present  in 
turning  attention  to  the  equally  impolitic  and  foolish  efforts 
made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  establish  protection  duties 
against  tinglish  manufactures : — 

‘  It  was  now  Ireland’s  turn.  She  was  allowed  under  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  to  import  raw  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  on  the  same  terms 
as  Great  Britain.  But  free-trade  was  to  no  purpose,  if  England  was 
allowed  to  conspire  in  another  form  against  Ireland’s  prosperity  by 
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underselling  the  Irish  sugar  manufacturers  in  their  own  market.  They 
had  included  in  the  Supply  Bill  a  protection  duty  against  British  loaf- 
sugar,  and  this  duty  the  English  Council  refused  to  sanction.  Had  the 
Iri.sh  people  been  capable  of  reflection,  they  would  have  perceived  that 
England  was  really  protecting  the  Irish  consumer  from  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen.’ 

Mr.  Foster,  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after¬ 
wards  pleaded  for  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  commercial 
jealousy  would  be  increased  by  the  existence  of  two  indepen¬ 
dent  legislatures,  as  separation  of  interest  must  threaten  sepa¬ 
ration  of  connexion.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  who 
can  imagine  that  Irish  prosperity  could  ever  have  been  fostered 
by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties  and  forced  loans  ?  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by 
the  native  Parliament  to  force  the  establishment  of  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  but  the  subject  is  of  great  importance  at  present,  when 
the  Home  Rulers  tell  us,  without  any  attempt  at  disguise,  that 
they  intend  to  revive  in  a  restored  Parliament  the  protectionist 
policy  of  1782.  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  an  article  in  the 
Irish  creed  that  it  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the  state  to 
advance  money  for  the  promotion  of  enterprises  which  indi¬ 
vidual  capitalists  are  slow  to  engage  in,  either  from  want  of 
wholesome  energy,  or  from  a  belief  that  they  will  not  be  profit¬ 
able.  They  point  us  confidently  to  the  Parliament  of  1782. 
But  the  result,  as  we  all  know,  was  simply  this;  that  the 
sums  sunk  in  bounties,  premiums,  and  grants  amounted  in 
1783  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  national  debt;  and  one  of  the 
patriots  of  the  day  expressed  doubts  whether  they  did  much 
good  to  the  manufactures  they  were  designed  to  encourage,  as 
these  manufactures  were  generally  the  ruin  of  those  who  set 
them  up,  not  through  native  incapacity,  but  the  treachery  and 
vindictiveness  of  the  English,  who  flooded  the  country  with 
goods  of  a  similar  description — better  goods  at  lower  prices — 
than  those  of  native  production.  But  the  logic  of  facts  has  no 
weight  with  Home  Rulers.  It  seems  a  pitiful  waste  of  labour 
to  teach  such  people  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures  by 
means  of  duties,  and  bounties,  and  prohibitions,  is  plainly  to 
force  a  portion  of  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  nation  into 
channels  into  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  flowed,  because 
but  for  these  duties  it  would  be  less  productively  employed  in 
them  than  in  those  in  which  it  Avas  all  along  invested.  Irish 
manufacturers  would  thus  derive  no  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  their  own  industry  and  ingenuity,  but  wholly  from  the 
monopoly  they  Avould  possess  of  the  home  market,  Avhich  Avould 
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enable  them  to  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  their 
neighbours.  To  encourage  in  a  country  the  production  of 
anything  which  that  country  could  import  more  cheaply  than 
it  could  produce,  involves  a  pecuniary  loss.  Thus,  Ireland  is 
becoming  more  pastoral  because  she  can  produce  cattle  more 
profitably  than  anything  else,  and  her  natural  resources  are 
not  utilised,  because  other  resources  can  be  more  cheaply 
utilised.  Besides,  commerce  is  a  mere  exchange  of  equivalents, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  import — as  the  non-importation  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  last  century  did — really  refuse  by  that  act  to 
export ;  because,  if  Ireland  ceases  to  buy  a  million  worth  of 
produce  from  England,  she  must  cease  at  the  same  time  to  sell 
to  England  a  million  worth  of  some  other  species  of  produce. 
That  is,  she  must  cease  sending  to  England  the  articles  she 
had  been  previously  accustomed  to  export  in  order  to  pay  the 
articles  formerly  obtained  from  England  that  are  in  future  to 
be  raised  at  home.  But  the  question  then  arises ;  if  English 
importation  is  prevented,  who  will  pay  the  enhanced  price  ? — 
for  prices  must  rise.  The  Irish  people  themselves  ;  just  as  if 
they  had  imposed  upon  themselves  a  new  tax  of  a  million  a 
year.  AVe  have  ma<le  no  account  in  this  business  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  smuggler — the  great  corrector  of  all  vicious  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  legislation — who  would  successfully  baffle 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  revenue  police,  and  contribute  his 
share  to  a  further  demoralisation  of  the  nation. 

AVe  have  given  these  few  simple  lessons  in  political  economy 
for  the  special  instruction  of  the  Irish  people,  because  their 
Home  Rule  leaders  have  made  the  proposed  revival  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade  in  the  country  their  principal  argument  in 
demanding  a  Federal  Parliament.  It  is  useless  to  tell  them 
that  the  Ulster  linen-trade  never  prospered  till  all  bounties 
were  withdrawn,  or  that  if  it  does  not  at  present  remunerate 
private  enterprise  to  develope  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  still  less  would  it  remunerate  state  enterprise.  If 
the  Home  Rulers  could  have  their  way,  the  entire  revenue  of 
Ireland  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  speculators,  and 
the  mere  attempt  to  distribute  it  to  a  hundred  rival  schemes 
would  soon  reduce  the  country  to  national  bankruptcy. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Irish  Parliament  after  1782 
was  the  arena  of  great  popular  excitement  and  the  subject  of 
deep  anxiety  to  the  English  Government,  for  the  French 
Revolution  had  fired  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  led  to  ex¬ 
treme  and  impossible  demands.  Outside  the  walls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  Volunteers  were  only  demanding  Parliamentary 
Reform,  but  the  United  Irishmen  were  already  forming  their 
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plans  to  revolutionise  Ireland  after  the  example  of  France,  and 
establish  a  Catholic  republic.  The  difficulties  of  the  position 
were  very  great ;  for,  ‘  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  was 
‘  avowedly  to  give  powder  to  those  classes  who  demanded  objects 
‘  incompatible  with  dependence  on  the  Crown,  to  precipitate 
‘  internal  quarrels,  and  bring  about  either  total  separation  or  a 
‘  forced  incorporation  in  the  Empire.’  Then  the  agitation  for 
reform  among  the  Protestants  encouraged  the  Catholics  to 
demand  the  suffrage.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  an 
advance : — 

‘  To  refuse  their  petition  was  to  tlirow  them  at  once  upon  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  give  to  the  French  three  million  ardent  allies  in  Ireland; 
while,  at  any  moment,  in  some  wild  dream  of  liberty,  the  Nationalist 
leaders  might  carry  Parliament  along  wdth  them,  as  they  had  done 
before,  themselves  take  up  the  Catholic  cause  as  against  England,  and 
become  the  champions  of  Irish  independence.’ 

Pitt,  threatened  with  the  United  Irishmen,  desired  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  order  every  Conservative  influence  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  thought  of  emancipating  the  Catholics ;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholics,  for 
they  were  the  mainstay  of  the  British  connexion.  Yet,  as  he 
steadfastly  aimed  at  a  union  between  the  tw’o  countries,  he  used 
the  threat  of  Emancipation  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the 
Protestants  ;  because,  if  the  Catholics  were  emancipated,  there 
was  no  refuge  for  the  Protestants  but  in  the  Union.  The 
United  Irishmen,  meanwhile,  hoped  that  Pitt  would  refuse 
Emancipation,  as  it  would  keep  up  a  ferment  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  thinking  that  Pitt  was 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  force  his  wishes  upon  the  Irish 
Parliament,  threw  themselves  at  last  into  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Irish  Parliament  conceded  the  franchise  to 
the  Catholics,  but  Catholic  Emancipation  was  denied. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Froude  describes  the  organisation 
of  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1798, 
which  Avas  crushed  by  an  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  Irish  lives.  We  have  here  all  the 
old  familiar  figures  of  Irish  conspiracy  :  Tone,  RoAvan,  Russell, 
Jackson,  Neilson,  Napper  Tandy,  Keogh,  M‘Cormick,  Emmett, 
and  O’Connor.  Archibald  Hamilton  RoAvan  was  of  the  type 
of  an  old  Roman.  If  Ave  may  judge  by  the  extracts  from  Tone’s 
diary,  the  bulk  of  these  conspirators  Avere  drunkards  and  free¬ 
thinkers.  Mr.  Froude  must  paint  the  portrait  of  Tone  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen: — 

‘  Of  all  the  United  Irishmen,  of  all  Irish  rebels  of  whom  the  history 
of  that  country  contains  a  record,  Wolfe  Tone  is  the  least  offensive. 
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He  tells  no  lies  about  liiniself.  He  never  deals  in  inflated  sentiment, 
unless  when  he  confesses  to  have  been  drunk,  or  when  drawing  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  his  society,  at  w’hich,  perhaps,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 
He  hated  England  because  he  considered  that  England  had  slighted 
him ;  but  he  never  conceals  that  he  would  have  accepted  gladly  the 
most  commonplace  employment,  if  Pitt  would  have  condescended  to 
bestow  it  upon  him.  His  frankness  disarms  indignation,  for  he  paints 
himself  as  he  really  was,  light,  rollicking,  ignorant,  unread  in  every¬ 
thing  except  in  Shakspeare,  with  a  talent  for  ornamental  writing  which 
he  valued  at  no  more  than  its  worth,  h.iting  humbug  and  pretence,  and 
plunging  along  the  career  of  revolution  with  a  careless  impetuosity, 
more  as  if  he  was  riding  w’ith  the  Kilkenny  foxhounds  than  concerned 
in  any  serious  purpose.’ 

Immediately  in  the  track  of  the  conspirators,  closely  dogging 
their  footsteps  in  the  dark,  is  the  army  of  spies  and  informers, 
who  have  always  been  at  hand  at  critical  moments  to  baffle  the 
hopes  of  Irish  patriotism.  It  is  singular  that  no  amount  of 
treachery  seems  to  warn  Irishmen  of  their  folly,  for  the  instant 
they  organise  their  secret  societies,  they  are  surrounded  by 
men  who  are  ready  to  betray  them  with  meek  and  smiling  im¬ 
placability.  It  was  this  danger  of  secret  societies  that  led 
O’Connell  to  condemn  conspiracy  and  trust  to  open  agitation. 
But  Mr.  Froude  has  given  us  a  dreadful  shock  when  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  celebrated  Father  O’Leary  in  the  familiar  and 
degrading  character  of  an  Irish  spy  : — 

‘  The  Irish  Secretary  applied  to  the  English  Cabinet  to  furnish  him 
ti-om  their  own  staff  of  informers.  Two  valuable  ])ersons  answering  to 
Mr,  Orde’s  description  were  sent,  and  the  name  of  one  of  them  wdll  be 
an  unpleasant  surprise  to  those  already  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
time.  They  were  both  Irishmen — one  a  skilled  detective  named 
Parker,  an  accomplished  orator,  wlio  could  outmouth  the  noisiest 
patriot,  and  had  already  some  knowledge  of  the  leading  agitators. 
Orde  welcomed  this  man  with  a  twinge  of  misgiving.  “  I  hope  he  is 
di.screet,”  he  says,  “  for  he  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  possessed  of  the 
“  power  of  hurting  tis  by  garrulity  or  treachery.”  The  other  was  no 
less  a  person  than  tlie  celebrated  Father  O'Leary,  whose  memory  is 
worshipped  by  Irish  Catholic  politicians  with  a  devotion  which 
approache.s  idolatry.  O’Leary,  as  he  was  known  to  the  world,  was  the 
most  fascinating  preacher,  the  most  distinguished  controversialist  of  his 
time — a  priest  who  had  caught  the  language  of  toleration,  who  had 
mastered  till  the  chords  of  liberal  philosophy,  and  played  on  them  like 
a  master;  whose  mission  had  been  to  plead  against  prejudice,  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  country  as  the  bleeding  lamb,  maligned,  traduced,  oppressed, 
but  ever  praying  for  her  enemies  ;  as  eager  only  to  persuade  England 
to  offer  its  hand  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  receive  in  return  the 
affectionate  homage  of  undying  gratitude.  O'Leary  had  won  his  w.ay 
to  the  heart  of  Burke  by  his  plausible  eloquence.  Pitt  seemed  to  smile 
upon  him  :  it  is  easy  now  to  conjecture  why.  When  he  appeared  in 
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the  C!onvention  at  the  Rotunda,  tlie  whole  assembly  rose  to  receive  him. 
Had  such  a  man  been  sent  over  on  an  open  errand  of  conciliation,  his 
antecedents  would  have  made  the  clioice  intelligible.  But  he  was  de¬ 
spatched  as  a  pjvid  and  secret  instrument  of  treachery,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  a  trained  informer.’ 

Can  this  be  possible  ?  The  man  who,  according  to  Grattan, 
refused  a  pension  from  Pitt  if  he  would  write  in  favour  of  the 
Union;  who  shared  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Plowden  ; 
and  of  whom  Grattan  said,  ‘  If  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  a 
‘  Christian  clergyman,  I  should  suppose  him  by  his  works  to 
‘  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Augustan  age  ’ !  We  know  that  the 
patriotism  of  O’Leary  was  suspected  in  his  lifetime,  for  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  not  received  a  pension  of  200/. 
from  the  Government  for  nothing ;  but  no  patriotic  historian 
ever  suspected  him  of  being  a  base  informer.  The  discovery  is 
a  shade  worse  than  that  of  Counsellor  Macnally,  the  confidential 
law-adviser  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Curran,  and  the  counsel  of  liobert  Emmett,  Avhose 
receipts  for  secret  service,  sifted  from  among  the  papers  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  published  in  1859,  unearthed  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  of  the  day.  It  is  well  to  dig  up  these  rotten  reputa¬ 
tions  to  the  light  of  day,  and  Mr.  Fronde  has  only  done  Irish¬ 
men  themselves  a  service  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  records 
of  patriotic  perfidy.* 

The  British  Government,  being  incredulous  of  the  extreme 
peril  of  the  country,  at  length  obtained  for  themselves  from 
the  surest  sources,  complete  information  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  but  with  this  embarrassing  restriction 
that  it  was  information  they  could  not  use  in  a  Court  of 
Justice.  The  following  story  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
striking  examples  w'hich  the  researches  of  Mr.  Froude  have 
discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office: — 

‘  One  night  early  in  October,  1797,  a  person  came  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Downshire,  in  London,  and  desired  to  see  him  immediately. 
Lord  Downshire  went  into  the  hall,  and  found  a  man  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  with  a  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  who  requested  a  private 
interview.  The  Manjuis  took  him  into  his  library,  and  when  he 
threw  off  his  disguise  recognised  in  hi.s  visitor  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  fortune  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  slightly 

•  The  informer  has  not  been  wanting  at  the  later  escapades  of  Irish 
nationalism.  In  1848,  many  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  allies  were  in¬ 
formers,  getting  themselves  arrested,  in  order  to  maintain  an  apparent 
consistency,  while  they  betrayed  their  chief  and  his  friends.  There 
were  spies,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood, 
while  in  the  Fenian  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  both  England  and 
America  had  spies  to  watch  the  deliberations. 
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acquainted.  Lord  Downsliire’s  “  friend  ”  (tlie  title  under  which  he  was 
always  subsequently  described)  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ulster  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Committee.  From  his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  what 
had  taken  place  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  accompanied  the  North¬ 
ern  delegacy  to  Dublin,  and  had  been  present  at  the  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  an  immediate  insurrection.  The  cowardice  or  prudence 
of  the  Dublin  faction  had  disgusted  him.  He  considered  now  that  the 
conspiracy  was  likely  to  tail,  or  that,  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  take  a 
form  which  he  disapproved ;  and  he  had  come  over  to  sell  his  services 
and  his  information  to  Pitt.  In  telling  his  story  to  Lord  Downshire 
he  painted  his  own  conduct  in  colours  least  discreditable  to  himself. 
Like  many  of  his  friends,  he  had  at  first,  he  said,  wished  only  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament  and  a  change  in  the  Constitution.  He  had  since 
taken  many  desperate  steps  and  connected  himself  with  desperate  men. 
“  He  had  discovered  that  the  object  of  the  Papists  was  the  ruin  and 
“  destruction  of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  worse 
“  than  that  which  was  complained  of  by  the  reformers ;  that  proscrip- 
“tions,  seizures  of  property,  murders,  and  as.sassinations  were  the 
“  certain  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  their  machinations ;  ” 
that  he  hiid  determined  to  .separate  himself  from  the  conspiracy.  He 
was  in  England  to  make  every  discovery  in  his  power,  and  if  Lord 
Downshire  had  not  been  in  London  he  had  meant  to  address  himself 
to  Portland  or  Pitt.  He  stipulated  only,  as  usual,  “  that  he  should 
“  never  be  called  on  to  ap|)ear  in  a  court  of  justice  to  prosecute  anyone 
“  who  might  be  taken  up  in  consequence  of  his  discoveries.” 

‘  Lord  Downshire  agreed  to  his  conditions ;  but,  as  it  was  then  late, 
desired  him  to  return  and  complete  his  story  in  the  morning.  He  said 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  even  in  London.  He  could  not  venture 
a  second  time  to  Lord  Downshire,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  observed 
by  his  servants.  Downshire  appointed  the  empty  residence  of  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thither  he  went  the  next  day  in  a  hackney- 
coach.  The  door  was  left  unlocked,  and  he  entered  unseen  by  anyone. 
Lord  Downshire  then  took  down  from  his  lips  a  list  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  by  whom  the  whole  movement 
was  at  that  time  directed.  He  next  related,  at  considerable  length, 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen  during  the  two  past  years,  the 
division  of  opinion,  the  narrow  chance  by  which  a  rising  had  been 
escaped  in  Dublin  in  the  spring,  and  his  own  subsequent  adventures. 
He  had  fled  with  others  from  Belfast  in  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
leaders.  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  given  him  shelter  at  Hamburgh, 
and  had  sent  him  on  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law. 
General  Valence.  By  General  Valence  he  had  been  introduced  to 
Hoche  and  de  la  Croix,  He  had  seen  Talleyrand,  and  had  talked  at 
length  with  him  on  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  naturally 
intimate  with  the  other  Irish  refugees.  Napper  Tandy  was  considered 
mad,  strolling  about  tire  streets  in  uniform,  and  calling  himself  a  major. 
Hamilton  Rowan  had  been  pressed  to  return,  but  preferred  safety  in 
America,  and  professed  himself  sick  of  politics.  After  this,  “the 
“  person,”  as  Lord  Downshire  called  his  visitor,  keeping  even  the  Cabinet 
in  ignorance  of  his  name,  came  to  the  immediate  object  of  his  visit  to 
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England.  He  had  discovered  tliat  all  important  negotiations  between 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Dublin  and  their  Paris  agents  passed 
through  Lady  Edward’s  hands.  The  Paris  letters  were  transmitted 
first  to  her  at  Hamburgh.  By  her  they  were  forwarded  to  Lady  Lucy 
Fitzgerald,  in  London.  From  London,  Lady  Lucy  was  able  to  send 
them  on  unsuspected.  Being  himself  implicitly  trusted  both  by  Lady 
Edward  and  by  Lady  Lucy,  he  believed  he  could  give  the  Government 
information  which  would  enable  them  to  detect  and  examine  these 
letters  in  their  transit  through  the  post. 

‘  Pitt  was  out  of  town.  He  returned,  however,  in  a  few  days. 
Downshire  immediately  saw  him,  and  Pitt  consented  that  “  the  person’s  ” 
services  should  be  accepted.  There  was  some  little  delay.  “  The 
“  person  ”  took  alarm,  disappeared,  and  they  supposed  that  they  had  lost 
him.  Three  weeks  later,  however,  he  wrote  to  Downshire  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  saying  that  he  had  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  for  fear  he 
might  be  falling  into  a  trap.  It  was  fortunate,  he  added,  that  he  had 
done  so,  for  a  letter  Avas  on  the  point  of  going  over  from  Barclay 
Teeling  to  Arthur  O’Connor ;  and  he  gave  Down.shire  directions  Avhich 
would  enable  him  to  intercept,  read,  and  send  it  on. 

‘  Such  an  evidence  of  “  the  person’s  ”  power  and  Avill  to  be  useful 
made  Pitt  extremely  anxious  to  secure  his  permanent  help.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  concluded.  He  continued  at  Hamburgh  as  Lady 
Edward’s  guest  and  most  trusted  friend,  saw  everyone  who  came  to  her 
house,  kept  watch  over  her  letter-bag,  Avas  admitted  to  close  and  secret 
conversations  upon  the  prospect  of  French  interference  in  Ireland  with 
Rheinart,  the  Minister  of  the  Directory  there,  and  he  regularly  kept 
Lord  DoAvnshire  informed  of  everything  which  would  enable  Pitt  to 
Avatch  the  conspiracy.’ 

But  while  the  spies  were  keeping  Dublin  Castle  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  secret  movements  of  the  United  Irishmen,  Tone 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  draAv  together  tAvo  opposite 
sections  of  Irish  society,  whose  combined  strength  would  have 
sufficed  to  Avrest  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  The  attempt  Avas  a  .signal  failure  : — 

‘  Could  Wolfe  Tone  make  his  alliance  a  reality,  could  the  artisans 
and  farmers  of  Antrim  and  DoAvn,  and  Londonderry,  be  induced  as  a 
body  to  combine  in  earnest  with  the  disaffected  Catholics,  the  tenure  of 
the  administration  at  the  Castle  might  be  precarious  indeed. 

‘  The  Scotch-Irish  of  Ulster  traced  their  blood  to  the  defenders  of 
Derry.  Bitter  as  they  might  be  against  landlord  oppression,  they  had 
a  more  immediate  quarrel  Avith  the  Catholic  tenants  Avho  had  been 
intruded  into  the  Antrim  farms  over  the  heads  of  so  many  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  spread  of  Defenderism  and  the  fierce  eagerness  of  the 
Catholics  to  obtain  arms  aggravated  their  suspicions,  and  the  devilish 
outbreak  of  ferocity  in  the  mutilators  of  the  Barclay  family  had 
already  determined  the  best  of  them  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  refuse  to  help  forward  an  insurrection  which  was  too 
likely  to  turn,  like  its  predecessors,  into  universal  massacre.’ 
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The  temper  of  the  Presbyterians  became  gradually  more 
embittered  by  reports  that  the  Catholics  were  everywhere  dis¬ 
arming  the  Pi'otestants  of  the  South,  and  they  retorted  in 
some  parts  of  Armagh  and  Antrim  by  disarming  the  Catholics 
and,  in  some  instances,  banishing  them  out  of  Ulster.  The 
battle  of  the  Diamond  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  collision  in  the 
former  county  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  led 
to  the  enrolment  of  the  Orange  Society  and  the  creation  of  a 
formidable  party  in  Ulster,  out  of  which  the  ranks  of  the 
yeomanry  were  afterwards  largely  recruited,  and  which  power¬ 
fully  aided  the  Government  in  crushing  the  insurrection  of 
1798.  Thus,  before  a  blow  was  struck,  the  project  of  an  Irish 
rej)ublic  under  the  protection  of  France  was  doomed. 

But  before  we  notice  Mr.  Froude's  graphic  and  picturesque 
account  of  the  insurrection,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  grave 
allegation  of  Irish  national  historians,  that  the  rebellion  was 
deliberately  fomented  and  provoked  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  view  of  caiTying  the  Union.  These  writers 
strongly  urge  that  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  but  for 
the  harshness  with  which  Lord  Camden  the  Viceroy  disarmed 
the  population.  Plowden,  the  Catholic  historian,  says  :  ‘  They 
‘  had  permitted  and  encouraged  the  i)rogress  of  the  rebellion, 
‘  in  order  that  the  suppression  of  it  might  be  effected  with  more 
‘  eclat  and  terror ;  ’  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Englishmen  at  the  time  were  slow  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  armed  conspiracy,  for  the  impression  was  that 
a  cruelly  oj)pressed  peasantry,  having  attempted  by  constitu¬ 
tional  means  to  break  the  power  of  their  oppressors,  had  been 
lashed,  pitch-capped,  and  tortured  till  they  Avere  driven  into 
open  rebellion.*  This  version  of  the  origin  of  the  outbreak 

*  There  can  be  no  use  in  disguising  the  frightful  atrocities  inflicted 
by  the  troops  upon  the  disaffected  jieasantry.  Special  infamy  will 
always  be  associated  in  the  Irish  mind  with  the  names  of  Lord  Car- 
hampton,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  understood  to  have  maitdy 
directed  the  system  of  tortures  with  the  view  of  discovering  arms, 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  whfpped  the  suspected  in  his  Hiding- 
school  in  Dublin,  Lieutenant  Ilepenstall,  the  Walking  Gallows — for 
he  hanged  the  obnoxious  peas;\nt  over  his  shoulder — being  ‘  Judge, 
‘  Jury,  Scaffold,  and  Executioner  in  one  ’ — and  Thomas  Judkin  Fitz¬ 
gerald — ‘  the  history  of  whose  life  and  loyalty  is  written  in  legible 
‘  characters  on  the  backs  of  his  countrymen.’  The  peasiintry  had  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  disarmed,  but  the  yeomanry  did  their  work  with  no  dainty 
hand.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  on  behalf  of  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Froude :  ‘  This  gentleman  did,  by  decisive  measures, 
‘  effectually  break  the  insurgent  organisation  in  Tipperary,  so  that  when 
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evidently  takes  for  (granted  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  in 
existence,  no  alliance  with  the  French,  no  arming  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  for  warlike  purposes,  and  no  organised  system  of  ter¬ 
rorism  to  overawe  the  loyal  population.  We  shall  leave  the 
answer  to  this  accusation  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Froude : — 

‘  Students  of  later  Irish  history  are  familiar  with  the  ferocious 
cruelties  inflicted  by  General  Lake’s  army  on  the  Irish  peasantry  in 
the  spring  of  1798,  the  free  quarters,  the  burnt  villages,  the  pitch-caps, 
the  triangle,  and  the  lash.  To  these  outrages  it  has  pleased  the  Irish 
to  attribute  the  insurrection.  England,  ever  stern  in  extremities,  ever 
penitent  when  the  danger  is  over,  and  inclined  to  shift  the  blame  upon 
her  instruments,  has  allowed  this  legend,  like  .so  many  others,  to  pass 
unrefuted,  and  has  permitted  one  more  illusion  to  swell  the  volume  of 
Ireland’s  imaginary  wrongs.  An  attention  to  dates  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  reduce  the  charge  to  modest  dimensions.  L.ake  did  not  take 
the  command-in-chief  till  April  2.3.  On  May  24  the  rebellion  burst. 
The  atrocities  which  are  supjiosed  to  have  caused  it  were  therefore 
limited  to  a  single  month.  The  preceding  history  has  been  written  in 
vain,  if  it  be  now  necessary  to  insist  that  the  dis;u  ming  of  the  South 
was  no  measure  of  gnituitous  severity.  For  seven  years  the  whole  of 
Ireland  had  been  deliberately  preparing  for  revolt.  An  invisible 
authority  ruled  over  the  four  provinces,  with  a  code  of  laws  enforced 
by  dagger,  pike,  pistol,  and  houghing-knife.  It  had  formed  an  army, 
negotiated  an  alliance,  and  conspired  to  bring  to  its  assistance  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  England.  Its  regiments  were  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country,  ready  at  any  moment  for  action,  yet  imperceptible  to 

the  outward  eye . They  had  concealed  depots  of  arms 

read}'  to  be  snatched  at  a  moment’s  notice,  whether  the  object  was 
to  murder  a  magistrate  or  to  take  the  field  against  the  army  of  the 
sovereign . The  ten  days  weakly  granted  by  Aber¬ 

crombie  were  allowed  to  expire,  and  then,  as  not  a  pike  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered,  General  Lake  set  about  his  work.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
temper  of  which  the  natural  stubbornness  was  encouraged  by  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Castle  Government  would  not  be  supported  by  the 
power  of  England.  Of  British  troops  he  had  not  a  handful.  The 
force  on  which  he  had  to  rely  to  carry  out  his  orders  consisted  mainly 
of  the  loyal  Irish  yeomanry,  men  whose  friends  had  been  murdered, 
who  had  themselves  been  marked  for  murder,  M-hose  hands  had  for 
years  been  tied  by  a  law  which  gave  them  no  protection,  while  to 

their  enemies  it  was  a  convenient  shield . It  is 

true  that  during  three  weeks  the  regiments  w'ere  sent  to  live  at  free 
quarters  in  the  districts  where  the  inhabitants  combined  to  resist  the 
disjirmament.  It  is  true  that  when  other  means  failed,  the  lash  was 
freely  used  to  compel  disclosures,  though  only  where  sure  and  certain 


‘  the  rebellion  came  the  most  dangerous  county  in  Ireland  lay  motion- 
‘  less.  They  were  not  gentle  measures.’  National  historians,  however, 
are  usually  silent  upon  the  assassinations  and  house-burnings  that  in¬ 
censed  the  yeomanry  so  greatly  against  the  peasantry. 
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information  had  led  the  officers  to  know  that  there  was  soniefhinp:  to 
be  disclosed.  It  is  true  also  that  the  lash  proved  the  most  efficacious 
of  perstiasives,  that  under  its  pres.sure  the  labours  of  the  Revolutionary- 
Committee  were  rendered  futile,  that  the  army  of  insurrection  was 
deprived  of  half  its  means  of  injury,  that  the  rebellion  when  it  broke 
out  was  confined  to  districts  where  the  process  had  been  imperfectly 
carried  out,  and  that  General  Lake’s  determination,  though  it  could 
not  prevent  infinite  horrors,  did  at  least  prevent  a  massacre  on  the 
scale  of  the  precedent  of  1641.’ 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  only  effect  of  these  severe  measures 
■was  to  hasten  the  outbreak,  for  the  revolutionary  chiefs  saw 
that  if  they  waited  longer,  the  whole  country  would  be  dis¬ 
armed.*  But  one  Catholic  historian  has  even  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  was  wrong  to  disarm  the  people : — 

‘  When  he  denies  the  right  of  the  Government  to  deprive  the 
peasants  and  farmers  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  with  which  they  had 
provided  themselves,  he  assumes  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  armed. 
For  what  purpose  all  Ireland  had  for  three  years  turned  itself  into  an 
arsenal,  and  every  village  into  a  place  of  drill,  he  does  not  care  to 
inquire.  lie  passes  over  in  silence  the  correspondence  with  France, 
and  the  series  of  savage  murders  which  made  necessary  the  Insurrection 
Act.’ 

It  has  been  urged  that  Lord  Camden  knew  everything  about 
the  conspiracy  for  years  through  his  band  of  secret  informers, 
and  might  at  any  moment  have  crushed  it  with  the  greatest 
ease,  but  that  he  preferred  rather  to  allow  it  to  mature  into 
open  rebellion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  spies  supplied 
liim  with  the  most  exact  information  concerning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs ;  but  as  they  refused  to  come 
forward  to  prosecute,  no  considerable  advantage  could  have 
accrued  from  the  mere  arrest  of  the  conspirators.  On  two 
occasions,  when  the  informers  Reynolds  and  Armstrong  had  the 
courage  to  give  evidence,  th’e  Viceroy  acted  with  decision  and 
effect.  But  as  quickly  as  one  batch  of  conspirators  was  swept 

*  Much  has  been  made  of  Lord  Castleragh’s  admission  that  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  by  Government  to  cause  the  premature  explo.sion  ‘of 
*  the  rebellion.’  The  measures  in  question  were  undoubtedly  the  arrest 
of  the  leading  conspirators  and  the  disarmament  of  the  peasantry, 
though  National  historians  are  convinced  that  they  were  the  tortures 
and  pitch-cappings.  The  plan  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  to  time  the 
insurrection  by  the  arrival  of  the  French.  The  Government,  naturally 
anxious  to  deal  with  an  inevitable  outbreak  under  the  lea.st  formidable 
conditions  for  its  effectual  8uppres.sion,  took  the  course  that  baffled  all 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  The  rebellion  w^as  virtually  crushed 
before  the  French  arrived  in  August. 
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away,  their  places  were  irametliately  supplied  by  others.  The 
supposition  that  the  rebellion  was  fomented  to  carry  the  Union 
is  too  insulting  to  our  common  nature  to  be  thought  of,  while 
the  whole  evidence  of  facts  entirely  disproves  it.  AVe  admit 
that  Pitt  had  for  years  regarded  the  Union  as  inevitable,  but 
if  he  designed  to  accomplish  it  through  an  insurrection,  why 
did  he  leave  Ireland  entirely  denuded  of  English  troops  so  as 
to  increase  the  successful  chances  of  a  conspiracy  that  would 
have  ended  in  the  complete  severance  of  the  country  from  the 
British  Empire  ?  Even  after  the  outbreak,  the  Viceroy  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  few  slender  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  England. 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  South  of  Ireland  on  the 
24th  of  Alay,  1798.  Ulster  remained  quiet  at  first,  for  the 
Viceroy  had  disarmed  the  j)opulation  and  arrested  its  rebel 
chiefs,  so  that — to  use  Mr.  Froude’s  phrase — ‘  In  the  part  of 
‘  Ireland  where  the  populace  was  most  dangerous  and  the 
‘  insurgent  organisation  most  complete,  the  teeth  of  the  rebel- 
‘  lion  was  drawn.’  The  Government  had  barely  40,000  troops 
at  its  command  to  crush  the  rebellion ;  of  British  troops 
scarcely  any ;  of  the  Irish  militia  18,000,  all  the  rest  were 
Irish  yeomanry — ‘  most  of  them,  yet  not  all,  well-disposed, 

‘  but  untrained  as  soldiers,  and  no  better  than  armed  volun- 
‘  teers.’  Unfortunately,  this  army  was  scattered  over  the 
country  in  isolated  and  detached  parties  ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
rebel  leaders  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  dispersion  of  force — 

‘  to  surprise  these  parties  separately,  by  simultaneous  attacks 
‘  in  overpowering  force,  and  destroy  them  before  they  could 
‘  re-combine.’  County  Kildare  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
conflict,  for  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Fitzgeralds  to  the 
Government,  and  the  open  treason  of  Lord  Edward,  *  the  in- 
‘  habitants  had  not  only  been  left  in  possession  of  their  pikes, 

‘  but  they  were  led  to  believe  that  their  natural  chief  was 
‘  with  them,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  the  cause 
‘  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.’  It  was  an  officer  of  the  Irish 
yeomanry.  Dr.  Esmonde,  a  gentleman  of  old  Catholic  family, 
who  directed  the  first  hostile  movement  against  the  English 
power  in  Ireland,  by  treacherously  calling  upon  a  party  of 
North  Cork  Militia  and  Ancient  Britons,  under  Captain 
Swayne,  at  a  village  named  Prosperous,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night : — 

‘  At  two  in  the  morning,  when  sleep  was  deepest,  before  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  had  begun  to  show,  Esmonde,  with  his  Clane  Yeomen 
und  an  unknown  multitude  of  ruffians,  chiefly  armed  with  pikes,  came 
into  Prosperous.  The  sentinels  gave  no  alarm  and  were  killed,  and 
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then  at  once,  before  a  note  of  warning  had  been  raised,  the  rebel  bands 
flung  themselves  with  a  wild  yell  upon  the  barracks.  The  door  went 
down.  Swayne’s  room  was  on  the  ground-floor.  They  plunged  in 
and  stabbed  him  as  he  was  springing  from  his  bed.  The  soldiers, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  snatched  their  muskets  and  rushed  out.  The 
mob  swung  back  into  the  street,  barricaded  the  doors  to  keep  them 
securej  and  then  flung  fire  into  the  cellars,  which  were  filled  with 
straw  and  faggots.  Beset  before  and  behind,  the  miserable  men  were 
driven  from  the  lower  rooms  up  the  stairs.  As  the  flames  pursued 
them  they  sprang  out  of  the  windows,  the  mob  below  catching  them 
as  they  fell  on  their  pikes,  and  as  each  victim  writhed  upon  the  point 
receiving  him  with  a  tierce  “  Hurrah  !  ”  The  North  Cork  were  IrLshmen 
and  Catholics,  traitors  to  both  creed  and  country,  deserving  no  mercy 
and  finding  none.  All  who  were  in  the  barracks  were  killed  or  des¬ 
perately  wounded.  The  Ancient  Britons  were  quartered  in  a  private 
liouse.  They,  too,  were  hated  almost  equally,  for  they  had  nmde 
themselves  notorious  in  the  disarming  of  Ulster.  Eight  of  the  twenty- 
three  leaped  out  of  a  Viack  window  and  escaped  across  the  country  in 
the  darkness.  The  rest  were  killed.  Their  horses,  arms,  and  uniforms 
were  taken  by  the  rebels.  As  the  roof  of  the  barracks  fell  in,  men 
and  women  flung  themselves  weeping  in  each  others’  arms.  Tears 
only  could  express  their  joy.  “  Ireland  is  ours !  "  ’ 

The  rebels  then  sought  out  the  leading  Protestants  of  the 
district  and  put  them  instantly  to  death.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  wretch  Esmondc  was  hanged  a  few  days 
after  in  Dublin  for  his  treachery.  Then  followed  unsuccessful 
attacks  by  the  rebels  upon  parties  of  loyal  troops  at  Clane, 
Naas,  and  Carlow.  Meanwhile,  an  unhappy  incident  occurred 
to  embitter  the  bloody  eonflict.  Tlie  insurgents  at  the  Cur- 
ragh  of  Kildare  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  condition 
of  pardon,  but,  on  the  approach  of  Sir  James  Duff’ to  receive 
their  arms,  a  shot  or  shots  were  fired  out  of  the  rebel  lines, 
which  led  the  troops  to  suspect  treachery,  and  immediately  a 
fusillade  was  opened,  which  left  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
rebels  dead  upon  the  field.  This  slaughter  of  Gibbet-Rath — 
whether  it  was  accidental  or  designed  cannot  now  be  decided — 
has  been  quoted  by  Irish  national  historians  as  the  cause  of 
the  frightful  atrocities  that  distinguished  the  rebel  campaign 
in  Wexford,  but,  as  jMr.  Fronde  justly  observes,  ‘  that  in- 
‘  sun’oetion  had  already  assumed  its  bloody  and  desperate 
‘  character,  and  the  flying  rumours  of  murder  and  incen- 
‘  diarism  beyond  the  Barrow  were  among  the  probable  causes 
‘  which  had  exasperated  and  infuriated  the  troops.* 

The  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  third  volume  are  those 
Avhich  describe  the  insurrection  in  ^Vexford  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  two  famous  priests  named  Murphy.  There  is 
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nothing  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  narrative  up  to  this  point  that  dis¬ 
plays  the  least  historical  bias,  though  he  has  not  undertaken 
to  describe  any  but  the  leading  insurrectionary  movements  of 
that  eventful  May  and  June  ;  hut  his  account  of  the  Wexford 
rising  must  be  received  with  considerable  allowance.  He  has 
introduced  us  to  Father  John  Murphy  in  his  own  charac¬ 
teristic  manner; — 

‘Father  John  Murphy,  of  Boolavogue,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  at 
Ferns,  and  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Seville.  He  had 
been  seated  in  liis  own  country  a  lew  miles  from  his  birthplace,  and 
there  he  had  remained  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  had 
grown  into  a  big,  coarse,  jwwerful  man  of  forty,  when  his  country 
called  upon  him  lor  his  services.’ 

Then  we  are  told  how  Father  John  lighted  the  signal-fires 
on  Corrigrua  Hill  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  and  began 
the  work  of  massacre  on  the  following  morning  by  killing  the 
Protestant  Rector  of  Kilmuckridge,  along  with  seven  of  his 
]>arishioners  who  had  fled  to  the  parsonage  for  shelter.  But 
Mr.  Froude  has  not  told  us  that  on  that  memorable  26th  of 
May  the  yeomanry  had,  in  search  of  arms,  burned  Father 
John's  chapel  and  dwelling-house,  as  well  as  many  other 
houses,  under  circumstances  involving  the  loss  of  life.  The 
action  of  Father  Murphy  followed  the  wanton  violence  of  the 
j^eomanry.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  rebel-organisation  existed 
m  We.\ford,  and  that  the  yeomanry  were  justified  in  disarming 
the  peasantry,  but  Mr.  Froude  ought  surely  to  have  taken 
some  notice  of  the  allegations  of  Irish  historians  that  the 
priest  of  Boolavogue  was  not  a  United  Irishman  at  all,  but 
had  used  his  influence,  along  with  other  priests,  in  opposing 
tlie  spread  of  the  organisation.  Unhappily,  after  the  memor¬ 
able  26th  of  May,  which  began  a  month  of  horrors  vividly 
recalling  the  scenes  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  Father  Murphy  at  the 
head  of  the  movement. 

The  two  priests,  Father  John,  and  Father  Michael,  Murphy, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  five  thousand  men, 
sacking  houses  and  burning  them,  and  killing  every  heretic 
they  were  able  to  identify.  A  small  party  of  loyal  troops 
inarched  out  of  Wexford  city,  under  Colonel  Foote,  but  were 
defeated  and  almost  annihilated.  The  rebels  then  concentrated 
at  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy,  which  became  thenceforth 
a  standing  camp  as  well  as  a  rallying-poiut  for  the  county. 
Mr.  Froude  gives  us  a  dreadful  picture  of  Catholic  fanaticism 
and  blood-thirstiness  at  Vinegar  Hill : — 

‘  Two  exercises  only  were  discharged  with  regularity  and  punctuality 
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on  Vinegar  Hill.  Law  might  be  forgotten,  but  religion  was  remem¬ 
bered.  Twenty  priests  said  mass  each  day  at  different  points  of  the 
camp.  Each  day  a  holocaust  of  Protestants  was  offered  to  the  national 
divinities.  The  windmill  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  a  barn  at  the 
bottom  were  appropriated  as  prisons,  and  gangs  of  ruffians  were  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country  and  bring  in  every  Protestant  that  could  be 
found.  Kingwood,  where  the  feeblest  of  the  Enniscorthy  fugitives  had 
taken  refuge  for  the  night,  was  drawn  in  the  morning,  as  hounds  draw 
a  fox-cover.  Many  poor  creatures,  and  those  perhaps  the  happiest, 
were  piked  upon  the  spot.  Others  were  carried  captive  to  the  hill, 
where  a  council  of  leaders  was  held  to  determine  on  the  treatment  of 
them.  Some  were  for  an  instant  and  undiscriminating  massacre; 
others.  Father  Koche  especially,  were  against  murder  in  cold  blood 
altogether.  It  was  decided  finally  that  those  only  should  be  put  to 
death  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  actively  traitors  to  the  Irish 
cause.  A  court-martial  was  estiiblished  in  permanent  session  outside 
the  windmill.  The  prisoners  were  brought  before  it  in  batches,  like 
the  aristocrats  before  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  on  receiving  sentence  were 
passed  into  instant  execution  on  the  pikes  of  the  rebel-guard  in 
waiting.  On  the  first  d.ay,  as  an  inauguration-ceremonial  for  the 
camp,  twenty-four  victims  were  condemned  and  sUibbed  or  shot.  As 
the  windmill  prison  was  emptied  it  was  refilled  from  the  barn.  The 
bam  was  kept  supplied  from  the  country.  Every  day,  so  long  as  the 
camp  continued,  the  bloody  work  went  forward — the  crimson  blossom¬ 
ing  of  tlie  tree  of  liberty,  which  had  been  planted  by  Grattan  in  ’82. 
A  large  tub  of  water  was  daily  blessed  to  sprinkle  the  miserable  assas¬ 
sins  and  persuade  them  that  they  were  Christ’s  soldiers.  It  is  expres.sly 
recorded  that  those  most  ready  with  their  services  on  these  occasions 
were  not  the  peasantry,  but  men  who  liad  received  what  is  now  called 
•  education.’ 

National  historians  have  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  dreadful 
scenes  enacted  on  Vinegar  Hill,  which  they  usually  attribute 
to  the  spirit  of  retaliation  aroused  by  the  sanguinary  excesses 
d  the  yeomanry.  They  maintain  that,  as  the  trusted  Readers 
of  the  AVexford  insurgents  were  Protestant  gentlemen  like 
Bagenal  Harvey,  Colclough,  Grogan,  and  Perry,  it  is  unfair 
to  attribute  the  massacres  to  Catholic  fanaticism  ;  while  they 
further  allege  that  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  war  was  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  as  it  could  only  estrange  Protestants  from  Catholics 
and  put  an  end  to  all  further  co-operation  between  them  in  the 
struggle  for  national  independence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  insurgent  leaders  would  have  condemned,  as  well  as 
prevented,  the  Wexford  massacres  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Catholic  fanaticism  was  fully  roused,  an^  re¬ 
pudiated  all  the  restraints  of  Protestant  leadership,  as  Bagenal 
Harvey  found  to  his  cost,  when  he  was  superseded  in  his 
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command  by  Father  Roche  for  expressing  his  horror  at  the 
massacre  of  Scullabogue. 

Father  John  was  now  preparing  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
which  involved  the  fate  of  Dublin  itself,  for  he  resolved  to 
march  from  Wexford  northward,  so  as  to  raise  the  population 
of  Kildare  on  the  one  side  and  Wicklow  on  the  other,  and 
carry  the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  Meanwhile  Lord  Camden,  unable  to  convince  the 
English  Cabinet  of  the  necessity  of  sending  immediate  rein¬ 
forcements  into  Ireland,  raised  several  regiments  of  Dublin 
loyalists,  .who  released  the  gannson  for  active  service  in  the 
field.  The  army  then  marched  southward  in  three  divisions, 
converging  upon  Wexford,  and  fought  the  decisive  battles  of 
New  Town  Barry  and  New  Ross,  inflicting  great  losses  upon 
the  rebels.  Here  is  one  of  the  battle-scenes  : — 

‘  Priests  were  seen  moving  up  and  down  the  lines  in  their  vestments 
and  canying  crucifixes.  Mass  was  said  at  the  head  of  every  column, 
the  men  kneeling  with  marked  and  earnest  devotion.  For  the  moment 
Johnston  thought  that  they  were  hesitating,  but  he  was  swiftly  unde¬ 
ceived.  It  was  now  a  little  after  three  o’clock,  daylight  being  scarcely 
yet  fully  established.  They  rose  from  their  knees ;  the  lines  opened,  and 
between  them  came  herds  of  wild  cattle  rushing  on  amidst  shouts  and 
yells  which  burst  from  the  enormous  multitude,  the  rebels  pricking 

them  forward  with  their  pikes . Cannon  had  been 

placed  in  the  long  straight  street  which  leads  from  the  market-place  to 
the  Bullet-Gate  and  poured  round  shot  and  grape  into  their  dense 
masses.  Multitudes  fell.  An  entire  column  was  annihilated — not  a 
man  escaped  out  of  it.  Brave  as  they  were,  so  terrible  a'  reception 
startled  them.  They  fell  back  for  a  while,  and  the  troops  had  time  to 
rally  and  reform.  But  soon  they  came  on  again  through  smoke  and 
flame,  thcir  courage  and  their  overwhelming  numbers  compensating  for 

want  of  discipline  and  inferiority  of  arms. . Johnston’s 

advantage  lay  in  his  heavy  guns.  The  rebels  had  no  artillerymen,  and 
such  cannon  as  they  captured  they  were  unable  to  use.  But  the 
daring  of  the  Irish  on  that  day  defied  even  artillery.  A  spectator  from 
a  window  close  to  the  spot  from  whence  a  gun  was  strewing  the  street 
with  piles  of  dead,  saw  a  man  rush  straight  upon  it  and  thrust  his  hat 
into  the  smoking  nozzle,  crying,  “  Come  on  boys,  her  mouth  is  stopped.” 
In  another  second  he  was  blown  to  atoms.  Careless  in  their  desperate 
fanaticism,  the  Irish  showed  for  once  in  rebellion  the  contempt  of 
danger,  which,  as  soldiers  in  the  army  of  their  sovereign,  they  never 
fail  to  show.’ 

This  w’as  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  in  which  the  rebels  lost 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men.  At  an  early  part  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  a  party  of  the  rebels,  cowards  as  well  as  savages,  left 
the  field  of  action  to  do  a  deed  of  appalling  wickedness,  which 
will  never  cease  to  make  the  ears  of  Protestant  Irishmen  tingle 
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with  indignation.  We  refer  to  the  burning  of  Scullabogue 
Barn,  in  which  the  rebels  had  confined  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  Protestants,  chiefly  old  men,  women  and  children  : — 

‘The  miserable  beings  who  had  been  pent  up  there  through  a 
summer’s  afternoon  and  night  must  have  been  in  a  condition  in  which 
death  would  be  a  relief’  to  most  of  them.  Humanity  may  perhaps 
hope  that  till  their  murder  was  resolved  on  they  were  allowed  the 
range  of  the  yard.  In  the  barn  they  were  at  any  rate  at  that  moment 
crushed  so  close  together  that  their  bodies  supported  each  other,  and 
they  could  neither  sit  nor  lie  on  the  ground.  The  doors  were  barred 
on  the  outside,  and  the  rebels  with  their  pikes  thrust  blazing  faggots 
into  the  thatch.  The  majority  must  have  been  instantly  suffocated. 
These  who  were  near  the  walls  sought  chinks  and  cracks  for  air,  but 
were  driven  back  by  pike-points  thrust  into  the  openings.  One  little 
child  crawled  under  the  door  and  was  escaping ;  a  rebel  ran  a  pike 
into  it  as  a  peasant  runs  a  pitch-fork  into  a  com-sheaf,  and  tossed  it 
back  into  the  flames.  A  woman  who  came  four  days  later  to  look  for 
the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son  found  the  ruins  of  the  bam  full  of 
blackened  bodies — “all  in  a  standing  posture” — an  unintended  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  received  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  perished 
there. 

‘  For  this  act  the  Irish  Catholics  have  affected  the  same  inadequate 
penitence  with  which  they  at  once  deny  and  excuse  the  massiicre  of 
1C4I.  They  cut  down  the  dimensions  of  their  crime  in  defiance  of 
evidence,  and  explain  wliat  remains  as  the  consequence  of  the  cruelties 
of  their  adversaries.  They  fail  to  recognise  that,  alike  in  1641  and  in 
1798,  no  injury  had  been  done  to  them,  and  no  hurt  had  been  designed 
against  them  till  they  had  taken  arms  in  rebellion,  or  were  preparing 
for  it  so  openly  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  fcike  their 
weapons  from  them.’ 

National  historians  allege  that  the  burning  of  the  barn  was 
done  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  slaughter  of  unresisting  j)ri- 
soners  by  the  troops.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  the  Catholic 
explanation  of  this  shocking  occurrence. 

Immediately  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Arklow,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  desperately  defeated,  and  Father  Michael 
Murphy,  their  leader,  cut  in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  rising 
in  Ulster  took  place.  But  it  was  crushed  without  difficulty  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ballinahinch,  in  County  Down.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  ma.ssacre  of  Scullabogue  was  of  more  account  than 
fifty  regiments  in  pacifying  Ulster,  for  the  Presbyterians  at 
once  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  and  passed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Orangemen.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  therefore  able  to 
concentrate  his  troops  and  give  the  finishing-stroke  to  the 
rebellion  by  destroying  the  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill : — 

‘  The  rebel-army,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  were  drawm  up  on  the 
open  ground  on  the  brow.  Their  guns,  thirteen  in  all,  of  various 
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sorts  and  calibre,  were  at  the  windmill.  General  Lake,  with  Dundas, 
attacked  on  the  east  side  ;  Sir  Janies  Duff,  with  pirt  of  Loftua’s  division, 
on  the  north-west,  from  the  bank  of  the  river ;  Loftus  himself  was 
between  them.  On  these  three  sides  they  forced  .their  way  simul¬ 
taneously  up  the  slope.  The  rebels  held  their  ground  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  with  moderate  firmness.  Lake’s  horse  was  killed  under  him 
early  in  the  action.  Father  Clinch,  of  Enniscorthy,  an  enormous  man, 
on  a  tall  white  horse,  specially  distinguished  himself.  But  successive 
defeats  had  cooled  the  courage  which  had  been  to  eminent  at  Arklow 
and  New  Boss.  There  was  no  longer  the  contenii>t  of  death  which 
will  make  even  the  least  disciplined  enemy  formidable.  Lord  Koden 
singled  out  Father  Clinch  and  killed  him.  The  rebels  were  afraid  of 
being  surrounded,  and  seeing  the  .southern  side  of  the  hill  still  o]'en, 
they  fled  down  it  and  escaped  to  Needham's  Gap  to  Wexford,  from 
the  .scene  of  their  brief  and  wild  supremacy.’ 

Tlius  was  crushed  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1798,  at  a 
cost  of  sixty  thousand  Irish  lives.  The  country  was  left  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  not  tranquillised,  filled,  not  with  penitence,  but 
with  rancour  and  deep-seated  hostility,  and  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  wretchedness  and  disaffection,  as,  in  spite  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  lessons  of  the  rebellion,  to  meditate  a  new  resort  to  arms 
five  years  later.  Of  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  Ave  think  it  im¬ 
possible  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate,  as  Avhatever  may  be 
the  real  or  supposed  Avrongs  Avhich  armed  resistance  Avould 
redress,  no  Avrong  can  be  so  great,  no  evil  so  hopelessly  in¬ 
tolerable,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  settled  order  of  society, 
especially  in  a  country  distracted  by  religious  dissensions.  It  is 
natural  to  feel  some  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  such  persons  as 
Lord  EdAvard  Fitzgerald,  and  nothing  can  shoAV  more  strongly 
the  effect  that  had  been  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
by  the  Avrongs  she  had  suffered  than  that  they  should  have 
seduced  a  person  of  such  character  into  the  rebellion ;  but  a 
nation  must  really  have  exhausted  every  other  alternative 
before  it  appeals  to  the  SAA-ord,  and  must  be  all  but  unanimous 
to  justify  an  insurrection.  Irish  Avriters  have  never  ceased  to 
decry  the  severities  exercised  toAvards  the  rebels  after  their 
defeat  in  the  battle-field.  It  is  true  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
laAv  folloAved  the  havoc  of  the  SAvord,  and  that  the  yeomanry 
exercised  the  most  cruel  and  Avanton  severities  in  their  efforts 
to  stamp  out  the  last  embers  of  the  insurrection.  We  believe 
they  acted  Avith  all  the  energy  and  ferocity  of  fear — Avhich  is 
often  the  most  cruel  of  passions,  restrained  by  no  principle,  and 
deaf  to  all  the  pleadings  of  com2)assion — for  the  French  invasion 
coming  in  August  revived  the  hopes  of  the  rebels,  and  only 
served  to  aggravate  the  exasperation  of  the  loyalists.  Lord 
CornAvallis,  avIio  shoAved  great  humanity,  Avas  obliged  to  revive 
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the  court-martials  again  and  again  after  they  had  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended.*  But  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  to  be  crushed  mainly  by  the  Irish  yeomanry,  and  not 
by  English  troops.  ^Ir.  Froude  says  truly;  ‘  The  yeomanry 
‘  were  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  rebels ;  they  were  not 
‘  strong  enough  to  pardon  them ;  ’  but  we  must  allow  something 
for  the  fact  that  ‘  they  had  volunteered  their  services  to  grapple 
‘  with  the  unseen  enemy  who  for  years  had  been  the  terror  of 
‘  their  families ;  had  compelled  every  Protestant  house  to 
‘  convert  itself  into  a  fortress,  and  had  filled  the  domestic  life 
‘  of  Protestant  Ireland  with  the  most  painful  anxiety.’  Yet, 
let  it  be  recorded  to  their  honour,  that  it  was  the  yeomanry 
and  militia — in  other  words.  Irishmen  themselves — who  broke 
the  back  of  the  rebellion,  and  saved  the  country  to  the  British 
Crown. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Trojanische  Alter th'umer.  Bericht  uher  die 
Ausgrahnngen  in  Troja.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Sciiliemann. 
8vq.  Leipzig:  1874. 

2.  Atlas  Trojanischer  Alterthumer.  Photographische  Abhil- 
dungen  zu  dem  Bericht  uher  die  Ausgrabungen  in  Troja. 
Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Sciiliemann.  4to.  (218  Photographic 
Plates  Avith  Descriptive  Text.)  1874. 


IVT UCH  curiosity  was  excited,  toAvards  the  close  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  by  the  annoui. cement,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Gennan  newspapers,  but  soon  found  its  Avay  into  those  of  this 
country  also — that  a  German  savant,  Avho  Avas  known  to  have 
been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  past  in  researches  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  had  not  only  determined  beyond  a  doubt  the 
site  of  that  far-famed  city,  but  had  brought  to  light  the  very 
palace  of  King  Priam  himself,  and,  what  was  more,  had  found 
upon  the  site  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  in  gold  and 
silver  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Trojan  monarch,  and 
which  the  Greek  invaders,  as  it  appeared,  had  omitted  to  carry 
off.  Such  a  discovery  Avas  indeed  calculated  to  arouse  the  at¬ 
tention, not  only  of  archaeologists  and  scholars,  but  of  every  cul¬ 
tivated  person  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  for  Avho  is  there  that  can 
pretend  to  that  title,  to  whom  the  names  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  are  not  as  familiar  as  household 
words  ?  Great  as  Avas  the  interest  attached  to  such  marvellous 


*  Lord  Cornwallis  laments  the  excesses  of  the  yeomanry,  but  admits 
that  the  rebels  were  far  more  cruel. 
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discoveries  as  those  at  Nineveh,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  to  light  again  the  existence  of  a  buried  empire,  they 
were  deficient  in  that  highest  source  of  interest  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  association  and  connexion  with  persons  well 
known  in  history,  or  in  that  poetical  and  legendary  story, 
which  is  apt  to  impress  itself  more  strongly  on  the  mind  than 
any  true  history. 

At  the  same  time  this  very  circumstance  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  first  announcement  being  received 
with  some  incredulity  as  well  as  astonishment.  The  old  un¬ 
doubting  faith  of  former  days,  which  had  received  the  Trojan 
War  as  an  event  as  historical  and  unquestionable  as  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  and  had  looked  on  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  as  no  less 
historical  personages  than  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  or  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  had  almost  entirely  passed  aw'ay  ;  and  while 
many  scholars  Avere  still  content  to  believe  that  there  must 
remain  a  substratum  of  fact  underlying  this  accumulated  mass 
of  legend  and  fiction,  others  insisted  on  resolving  the  whole 
into  those  hazy  mists  of  mythology,  in  Avhich  the  bewildered 
inquirer  gropes  in  vain  for  any  glimpse  of  truth  or  reality. 
To  be  told,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  actual  excavations 
upon  the  spot  had  not  only  proved  the  real  existence  of  Troy, 
but  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  revealed  ob¬ 
jects  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which  could  be  assigned  without 
hesitation  to  the  period  of  that  event,  and  might  be  reasonably 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  aged  Priam  himself,  and  been 
worn  or  handled  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  indeed  an  asser¬ 
tion  calculated  to  arouse  the  scepticism  of  more  critical  scholars, 
Avhile  those  who  still  clung  to  the  ancient  legend  would  be  apt 
to  feel  that  it  was  too  good  news  to  be  true. 

For  some  time  no  definite  information  on  the  subject 
was  received ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  ‘Revue  des  Deux  Mondes’  of  January  last,  by  M. 
Emile  Bumouf,  the  learned  director  of  the  French  school  at 
Athens  ;  and  of  one  by  Mr.  Max  Muller  in  ‘  The  Academy,’  al¬ 
most  exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  scholars  and  archaeologists 
in  this  country  had  any  means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves  of  the  real  value  and  nature  of  the  discoveries  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Since  then  Dr.  Schliemann’s  own  work  has  appeared, 
containing  not  only  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Avhole  course  and  progress  of  his  excavations,  but  is  illustrated 
with  photographic  representations  of  all  the  objects  of  interest 
discovered  in  the  course  of  them,  as  well  as  Avith  plans  of  the 
excavations  and  the  ruins  brought  to  light,  Avhich  supply  the 
fullest  information  concerning  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
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extraordinary  trouvaille.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as 
to  the  scientific  and  historical  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  however  we  may  feel  disposed  to  dissent  from 
some  of  his  conclusions — tinctured  as  they  are  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  natural  enough  under  the  circumstances — there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  gratitude  we  owe  him  for  the  un¬ 
wearied  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labours,  at  a  very 
heavy  expense,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  Troy;  as  well  as  for  the  candid  and  complete 
manner  in  which  he  has  communicated  the  results  of  those 
labours  to  the  public,  and  afforded  them  the  amplest  means  of 
drawing  their  own  conclusions  from  the  materials  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Our  object  in  the  following  pages  will  be 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  facts  connected  with 
these  very  remarkable  discoveries,  and  to  point  out  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  immediate  questions  connected  with  the  site  of  Troy, 
while  we  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  hinting  at  some 
of  the  other  subjects  of  archaeological  interest  on  which  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  a  new  and  unexpected  light. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  follow  the  progress  of  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  excavations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to 
the  topography  of  the  surrounding  localities,  and  to  the  causes 
that  determined  him  to  devote  his  attention  especially  to  the 
particular  spot  where  his  researches  have  been  productive  of 
such  remarkable  results.  All  our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  the  topography  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  the  true  site  of 
that  famous  city,  have  been  in  modern  times  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  No  doubt  existed,  indeed,  as  to  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  ancient  tradition. 
Throughout  the  historical  period  of  Greek  literature — from  the 
Persian  War  to  the  Roman  Empire — there  existed  on  a  hill 
about  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  a  town, 
which  still  bore  the  celebrated  name  of  Ilium,  and  which  was 
generally  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Priam.  A 
temple  dedicated  to  Pallas  Athena,  who  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy,  still  crowned  the 
heights  of  its  acropolis ;  and  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  city  thus  subsisting  with  the  Homeric  Ilium, 
that  when  Xerxes  was  about  to  conduct  his  mighty  host  of 
barbarians  across  the  Hellespont,  he  went  up  to  the  ‘  Pergamus 
‘  of  Priam  ’  (as  it  is  called  by  Herodotus),  and  sacrificed  a  thou¬ 
sand  oxen  to  the  Ilian  Athena.*  His  example  was  followed,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  by  Alexander,  who  not  only  went  up 


•  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  c.  43. 
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to  the  citadel  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  tutelary  goddess, 
but  dedicated  there  his  own  suit  of  armour,  and  took  down  in 
return  some  of  the  arms  preserved  in  the  temple,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popular  belief,  had  belonged  to  one  or  other  of 
the  heroes  that  had  fought  in  the  Trojan  War.*  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  city  of  Ilium,  w’hich  had  hitherto  been 
a  poor  and  decayed  place,  notwithstanding  its  historical  celeb¬ 
rity,  was  restored,  enlarged,  and  fortified  anew  by  Lysimachus, 
and  continued  through  several  centuries,  first  under  the  kings 
of  Pergamus,  afterwards  under  the  Roman  dominion,  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  town.  That  it  should  continue 
throughout  this  period  to  enjoy  the  character  of  representing 
the  Homeric  city,  is  no  more  than  -was  to  be  expected,  and 
must  be  admitted  to  prove  nothing,  as  such  a  traditional  belief, 
when  once  established,  will  almost  always  continue  unchanged. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  universally  adopted.  The  ‘  still,  small 
*  voice  ’  of  criticism  was  raised  against  it,  though  with  little 
effect,  by  a  certain  Demetrius,  a  native  of  Scepsis,  a  small 
town  in  the  Troad,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristarchus, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems  with 
so  much  zeal  that  he  composed  a  work,  extending  to  not  less 
than  thirty  books,  devoted  entirely  to  a  commentary  on  the 
Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies.  His 
opinions,  however,  appear  to  have  met  with  very  little  assent 
in  antiquity,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their  mention  by  Strabo, 
who  himself  adopted  his  conclusions,  we  should  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  blow  thus  aimed  at  ‘  the  mythical 
‘  legitimacy  of  Ilium.’  The  difficulties  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mind — especially  the  limited  space  between  the 
reputed  Ilium  and  the  sea — were  the  same  that  have  been  the 
stumbling-block  of  so  many  modern  writers.  It  was  not  in 
accordance  with  any  different  tradition,  or  on  the  evidence  of 
existing  remains,  that  Demetrius  and  Strabo  were  led  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Ilium  of  their  day,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  its  position  with 
the  details  given  in  the  Iliad  concerning  the  incidents  of  the 
war  and  the  movements  of  the  conflicting  armies.  It  was 
solely  in  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties  and  allow  more 
space  for  the  theatre  of  war,  that  Demetrius  was  led  to  the 
novel  and  startling  hypothesis  that  the  Ilium  which  had  been 
so  long  revered  as  the  representative  of  the  ‘  sacred  city  ’  had 
no  real  claim  to  that  dignity,  and  that  Troy  had  in  reality 


•  Arrian,  ‘  Anab.’  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
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occupied  a  site  considerably  farther  inland,  where  there  still 
stood  in  his  day  a  place  called  ‘  the  village  of  the  Ilians.’* 

On  one  point,  indeed,  the  arguments  first  brought  forward 
by  the  sceptical  critics  were  unanswerable.  They  ))roved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ilians  of  their  time  could  not  appeal 
to  the  unbroken  evidence  of  tradition  which  would  arise  from 
the  continuous  occujiation  of  the  site  from  the  heroic  ages 
downwards.  According  to  the  legendary  history  of  Troy, 
which  was  admitted  by  both  sides  in  the  controversy,  the  city 
had  been  destroyed — burnt  with  fire — and  though  the  Trojan 
])eople  continued  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  city,  until — centu¬ 
ries  after  the  supposed  date  of  its  destruction,  and  long  after 
the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems — a  Greek  colony  was  settled  on 
the  spot  w’hich  for  ages  aftertvards  bore  the  name  of  Ilium. 
The  date  of  this  second  foundation  is  somewhat  vaguely 
assigned  by  Strabo  to  the  period  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty — 
that  is  between  720  and  550  B.C.  In  the  long  interval  between 
the  two,  the  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  districts  had  been 
invaded  and  occupied  in  succession  by  several  barbarous  tribes, 
chiefly  of  Thracian  origin,  and  the  result  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  that  the  ethnography  of  the  surrounding  region  had 
undergone  such  changes  as  to  present  hardly  any  resemblance 
to  that  wdiich  was  represented  in  the  Homeric  catalogue. 
But  the  one  definite  fact  clearly  remained :  the  Ilium  known 
in  historical  times  was  a  Hellenic  city,  and  its  inhabitants 
could  not  therefore  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Trojans. 

In  modem  times  the  particular  view  advocated  by  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  has  found  little  favour,  but  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  urged  by  a  host  of  modern  critics  in  support  of 
another  wholly  different  site  as  that  of  the  Homeric  Ilium.  It 
was  as  far  back  as  the  year  1786,  that  a  French  traveller 
named  Le  Chevalier,  on  a  visit  to  the  Troad,  discovered  near 
the  Turkish  village  of  Bunarbashi  two  springs,  which  appeared 
to  him  so  well  to  answer  to  the  well-known  description  in  the 
Iliatl  of  the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander,t  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  that  they  were  really  those  described  by 
Homer,  and  that  the  city  of  the  heroic  ages — the  only  one  that 
could  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet — was  situated  on  the 
heights  behind  Bunarbashi,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  and  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  suggestion  thus  made  was  eagerly 
taken  up  by  several  eminent  scholars,  while  it  Avas  not  less 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  35.  f  Iliad,  xxii.  v.  147-156. 
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warmly  combated  by  others ;  the  localities  were  visited  again 
and  again  by  numerous  travellers,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  plain  of  Troy  has  been  a  battle-field  of  scholars  and  geo¬ 
graphers  in  modern  days,  as  it  was  of  heroes  in  the  olden  time. 

‘  The  works  which  have  been  w’ritten  on  the  subject  (observes 
‘  one  of  the  latest  contributors  to  the  list)  form  a  literature  to 
‘  themselves.’  It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  enter  afresh 
into  the  details  of  the  earlier  controversy.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  the  able  summary  of  Mr.  Grote  all  that  they  need 
care  to  know  of  the  arguments  and  theories  advanced  on  both 
sides  by  the  writers  who  took  up  the  question  in  the  last 
century — Bryant,  Morritt,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  the  emi¬ 
nent  geographer.  Major  Rennell.*  The  contest  has  been 
renewed  in  more  recent  times — especially  by  the  distinguished 
German  scholars,  Professors  Welcker  and  Forchhammer,  as 
well  as  by  our  own  great  topographer.  Colonel  Leake ;  and 
a  very  clear  and  impartial  survey  of  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con.,  is  given  by  Mr.  Tozer,t  who  visited  the  plain  of  Troy  as 
lately  as  1861.  All  these  writers  had  the  great  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  and  they  have  all 
j)ronounced  in  favour  of  the  height  known  as  Bali  Dagh, 
about  a  mile  beyond  Bunarbashi ;  a  site  which  is  described  as 
combining  all  the  requisites  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
would  be  likely  to  seek  for,  in  choosing  a  position  for  their 
city. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  very  grave  authority  of  Mr. 
Grote,  who,  after  reviewing  all  that  had  been  published  before 
his  time  upon  the  subject,  pronounces  emphatically  for  the  old 
traditional  site  of  the  historic  Ilium.  The  same  view  has  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  and  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Ecken- 
brecher  and  other  w'riters  in  recent  times — among  others,  as 
we  learn  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  by  the  learned  archajologist. 
Dr.  Braun.  Dr.  Ulrichs,  we  believe,  stands  alone  in  main¬ 
taining  the  theory  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  that 
Troy  occupied  the  site  w'hich  was  known  in  their  days  as  ‘  the 
‘  village  of  the  Ilians,’  and  is  now  marked  by  the  decayed 
Turkish  village  of  Aktchi-koi.  But  the  general  current  of 
opinion  among  scholars  and  geographers  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  modern  theory,  which  transferred  it  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bunarbashi ;  and  all  the  best  modem  maps  agree  in 
marking  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troy,  while  they  give 
the  name  of  New  Ilium  to  the  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik, 

*  Crete’s  ‘  History  of  Greece,’  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  pp.  435-460. 
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which  unquestionably  indicate  the  site  of  the  historic  city  of 
the  name.* 

On  looking  back  to  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  we  think  it  must 
be  fairly  admitted  that  the  case  was  ‘  not  proven  ’  on  either  side, 
and  that  there  was  no  great  predominance  of  argument  in  favour 
of  the  site  which  had  been  so  generally  adopted.  If  the  one 
party  found  difficulties  in  supposing  Troy  to  have  stood  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  the  New  Ilium — the  objection 
originally  urged  by  Demetrius,  and  taken  up  by  many  modern 
writers — it  might  be  contended  on  the  other  that  the  heights  of 
Bunarbashi  were  too  distant.  In  either  case  it  was  impossible 
to  explain  many  passages  of  the  Iliad,  without  great  allowance 
for  poetic  licence  ;  and  if  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  some  cases, 
why  may  it  not  be  extended  to  others  ?  The  fact,  we  think, 
must  be  allowed  by  all  impartial  inquirers  that  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  the  poem  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  present 
tojK>graphy  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  on  either  hypothesis  as  to  the 
site  of  the  city.  Enthusiastic  advocates,  indeed,  find  them 
coincide  so  perfectly  with  whichever  theory  they  adopt,  as  to 
make  it  clear  to  calmer  judges  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  this  line  of  argument.  The  commanding  position  of  the  suj)- 
posed  site  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  and  the  splendid  view  w'hich  it 
affords  of  the  whole  ])lain  from  Bunarbashi  to  the  sea,  produces 
so  strong  an  effect  upon  those  who  have  visited  the  sjiot  as  to 
give  them  a  strong  ])rei)ossession  in  its  favour.  Both  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Tozer  Avere  evidently  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  this  ought  to  he  the  site  of  Troy,  that  they  could 
hardly  aA’oid  the  conclusion  that  it  n-as  the  site.  And  had  the 
question  rested  solely  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  and  the 
general  topography  of  the  ])lain,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted 
that  the  balance  of  probtibilities  Avas  rather  in  favour  of  the 
modern  theory. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  became  clear  that  the  only  hope  of 
arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  Avas  by  means  of  excavations 
on  the  sites  selected  by  the  rival  theorists. 

The  first  attempt  to  derive  information  from  this  source  Avas 
made  in  1864  by  the  late  Austrian  Consul,  Von  Ilahn,  aa-Iiosc 
name  is  avcII  known  to  alt  j)ei’sons  acquainted  Avith  Greece  and 

*  This  Journal  lias  in  times  long  gone  by  taken  some  part  in  this 
di.<«cussion.  The  curious  reader  Avill  find  an  article  on  the  ‘Topography 
‘  of  Troy  ’  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Edin.  Iteview,  p.  258,  Avhich 
claims  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  Ave  believe  it  to  haAc  been 
Avritten  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  soon  after  his  return  from  a  journey 
to  the  Troad  in  1805. 
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the  Levant,  and  who  set  to  work  to  explore  the  height  of  the 
Bali  Dagh,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Pergamus  of  Troy.* 
The  result  of  his  researches  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  conclusion  that  while  they  proved  incontestably  that  the 
height  of  the  Bali  Dagh  had  been  at  some  ancient  periotl 
occupied  by  a  small  town,  with  a  fortified  citadel,  there  was 
nothing  to  connect  these  insignificant  remains  with  the  heroic 
age,  or  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  that  town  was  the  Homeric 
Ilium.  Indeed  the  very  small  accumulation  of  soil  or  debris 
upon  the  surface  seemed  to  show  conclusively  that  it  could  not 
have  been  inhabited  from  a  very  early  time. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Dr.  Schliemann  landed 
at  the  Dardanelles  in  1867.  He  was  not  only  an  ardent  lover 
and  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Homeric  poems,  but  he  was,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  accustomed  to  look  upon  every  detail  of  the 
Iliad  w’ith  the  same  reverence  as  upon  those  of  the  Gospels ;  t 
and  one  sti-iking  illustration  of  this  frame  of  mind  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  Homeric  city  must  have  contained  at  least 
50,000  inhabitants  !  This  consideration  alone  sufficed,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Bunarbashi,  to  convince  him  that  Troy  had  never 
stood  on  the  hill  above  that  town,  where  the  limited  space  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  ancient  remains  could  never  have  accommodated 
a  population  of  more  than  2,000  souls.  He,  however,  insti¬ 
tuted  some  slight  and  hasty  excavations  on  the  spot,  the  result 
of  which  Avas  only  to  confirm  those  of  the  Austrian  Consul. 
At  the  same  time,  this  first  visit  to  the  plain  of  Troy  rendered 
him  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  old  traditional  theory, 
and  in  the  book  which  he  published  on  his  return,  entitled 
‘  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnese,  and  Troy,’{  he  argued  the  question 
at  considerable  length,  but  without  adding  anything  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  arguments  already  adduced  in  favour  of  the  His- 
sarlik  site.  He  learnt,  however,  from  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who 
has  an  extensive  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  and  has  carried  on 
archajological  researches  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  that 
gentleman  had  ascertained  the  hill  which  forms  the  highest 
summit  of  the  site  in  question  to  be  formed  in  great  part  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  habitations,  and  to  contain 
the  ruins  of  at  least  one  edifice  of  importance.  Hence  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘  in  order  to  aiTive  at  the  ruins 


*  The  result  of  his  researches  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1855, 
under  the  title  ‘  Die  Ausgrabungen  auf  der  Ilcmeri-chen  Pergamos.’ 
t  Einleitring,  p.  xi. 

j  ‘  Ithaka,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja,’  published  at  Leipzig  in  1869, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  French  at  Paris. 
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*  of  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
‘  temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 

*  move  the  whole  artificial  portion  of  this  hill.’  By  so  doing 
he  was  convinced  that  he  would  bring  to  light  the  remains  of 
edifices  of  a  Cyclopean  character,  similar  to  those  of  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns ;  a  style  of  architecture  which  he  assumed  to  be 
so  characteristic  of  the  heroic  ages  that  it  would  be  doubtless 
employed  even  for  the  private  houses  of  such  a  city  as 
Troy.* 

The  hill  of  Ilissarlik,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  site  of  the  historical  Ilium — the  place  visited  by  Xerxes 
and  by  Alexander  as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy — is  a  plateau 
of  considerable  extent,  which  has  evidently  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall  in  Hellenic  times,  traces  of  which  are  still  visible# 
while  the  foundations  of  buildings,  as  Avell  as  numerous  blocks 
of  hewn  stone  and  fragments  of  pottery  in  abundance,  are 
found  scattered  over  its  whole  extent.  But  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  hill  rises  to  a  slight  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
plateau,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  surface  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Scliliemann’s  first  impression  was  marked  out  ‘  by  its  im- 
‘  posing  situation  and  its  natural  fortifications  ’  as  the  unques¬ 
tionable  site  of  the  Pergamus  of  Troy.  We  must  not,  however, 
form  an  exaggerated  estimate  either  of  its  height  or  extent.  The 
general  level  of  the  table-land  of  Ilium  does  rot  rise  more  than 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  plain,  while  the  acropolis  at  its 
north-western  comer  rises  about  twenty-five  feet  more;  and  this 
elevated  portion,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  sole  theatre 
of  all  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries,  does  not  exceed  about  325 
yards  in  length,  by  about  235  yards  in  breadth.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  site  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
grand  idea  that  the  readers  of  Homer  wiU  have  involuntarily 
formed  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  the  ‘wind-blown’  Troy;  but, 
then,  Homer  was  a  poet,  in  whom  such  exaggeration  was 
natural,  and  we  may  many  of  us  remember  the  disappointment 
with  which  we  first  gazed  on  the  far-famed  Tarpeian  Rock. 

It  was  not  till  October,  1871,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  was  able 
to  commence  systematic  excavations  on  the  site  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  that  of  the  Homeric  Pei’gamqs,  and  from  tliis  time 
till  the  month  of  June,  1873,  he  continued  his  labours  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  with  only  such  intervals  as  were  rendered 
necessary  by  .the  intervention  of  the  winter  .months.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Calvert  that  the  upper  part  of  this  hill  was  in 
great  measure  artificial,  or,  at  least,  was  the  result  of.  the 

•  Ithaka,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja,  p.  170. 
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accumulation  of  debris  and  ruins  upon  a  long-inhabited  site, 
proved  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  and  some  idea  may  be  foraied 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  that  had  to  be  removed,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  ‘  treasure  ’  which  ultimately  rewarded 
his  exertions  was  found  at  a  depth  of  8^  metres,  or  about  27 
feet  below  the  surface,  while  his  excavations  had  elsewhere 
been  carried  to  the  much  greater  depth  of  16  metres,  or  more 
than  50  feet,  before  reaching  the  native  rock.  Of  course  such 
an  accumulation  as  this  must  have  been  due  to  local  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  causes — as  in  the  case  of  the  Forum  at  Rome — and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  any  measure  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  remains  discovered.  But  in  the  course  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  Dr.  Schliemann  brought  to  light  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  that  had  intervened  since 
the  earliest  of  these  remains  Avere  deposited.  In  penetrating 
from  above,  till  he  reached  the  soft  calcareous  rock  that  forms 
the  basis  of  the  hill,  he  passed  through  five  successive  strata, 
every  one  of  Avhich  he  considers  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
a  different  people,  and  representing  to  some  extent  a  distinct 
phase  of  civilisation. 

The  uppermost  stratum  Avas  naturally  that  of  the  Greek 
colony,  or  the  historical  Ilium  ;  and  this  was  marked,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  such  objects  as  usually  rcAvard  the  labour  of 
the  excavator  on  similar  sites — Greek  coins,  Greek  pottery, 
fragments  of  Greek  architecture,  and  the  foundations  of  ancient 
buildings,  together  Avith  vast  masses  of  large  hewn  stones, 
Avhich  added  greatly  to  the  difiiculty  of  carrying  on  the  exca¬ 
vations.  But  even  in  this  part  of  his  Avork  Dr.  Schliemann 
AA’as  fortunate  in  the  result  of  his  researches.  He  not  only 
brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  Avhich  he  con¬ 
siders,  with  much  plausibility,  to  occupy  the  site  of  that  of  the 
Ilian  Athena,  though  the  actual  edifice  cannot  be  referred  to 
a  more  remote  period  than  that  of  Alexander,  but  he  found 
several  inscriptions  of  considerable  interest,  and  Avhich  fully 
confirm  the  conclusion — already,  indeed,  sufficiently  established 
— that  the  ruins  in  Avhich  they  Avere  found  Avere  those  of  the 
historical  Ilium.  The  most  important  of  these  remains,  in¬ 
cluding  walls  and  ramparts  of  regular  Hellenic  masonry,  are 
referred  by  him  to  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  who  (as  we  are 
told  by  Strabo)  paid  great  attention  to  Ilium  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  erected  a  temple  there,  and  surrounded  it  with 
a  Avail  forty  stadia  in  circumference.*  This  is  evidently  the 
wall  ■  that  surrounded  the  extensive  plateau  of  Hissarlik,  the 
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whole  of  which  was  iindoiihtcdly  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Ilium  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  To  the  same  period  Dr. 
Schliemann  refers  the  only  imj)ortant  work  of  Greek  sculpture 
that  he  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  researches — the  metope 
of  a  temple,  adoi’ned  with  a  fi<];ure  of  Apollo,  as  the  Sun,  in  a 
quadriga,  in  high  relief  and  of  very  beautiful  execution. 

But  after  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  above  6  feet,  all  these 
relics  of  the  later  Ilium  disappeared  at  once.  Below  that  depth 
the  hewn  blocks  of  stone  ceased  to  encumber  the  soil  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  j)rogress  of  the  workmen.  With  them  disappeared 
all  traces  of  civilisation,  though  unquestionable  signs  of  habita¬ 
tion  were  found  in  the  shape  of  broken  j)Ottery  and  other  house¬ 
hold  articles.  A  few  implements  of  bronze  were  also  discovered, 
and  the  remains  of  charred  wood  and  ashes,  appearing  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  were,  lived  only  in 
wooden  houses,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  encourage  the  hope  of  finding 
the  remains  of  the  Homeric  Troy  and  the  civilisation  of  the 
heroic  ages :  but  Dr.  Schliemann  Avas  still  more  ])erplexed 
when,  after  passing  through  about  the  same  thickness  of  this 
mass  of  rubbish  as  the  Hellenic  stratum  above  it,  at  a  depth 
of  13  feet  from  the  surface,  he  came  upon  a  layer  contain¬ 
ing  an  enormous  quantity  of  stone  implements  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions — spear-heads,  axes,  adzes,  hammers  of  hard  black 
or  green  stone  (diorite),  knives  and  saws  of  flint,  Aveights  of 
granite,  handmills  of  lava,  &c. — associated  Avith  pottery,  Avhich 
was  indeed  jdain  and  unornamented,  but  carefully  executed. 
In  the  midst  of  these  *  colossal  masses,’  as  he  terms  them,  of 
stone  implements,  resembling  in  their  general  character  those 
which  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  ‘  the  Stone  Age,’  he  found 
no  evidence  of  the  use  of  metal  except  tAvo  pins  of  copper  or 
bronze.  The  houses,  of  Avhich  ruins  and  foundations  Avere  met 
Avith  in  large  quantities,  were  roughly  constructed  of  common¬ 
sized  unAvrought  stones,  bound  together  Avith  ordinary  clay. 

Such  a  result  Avas  discouraging  in  the  extreme,  and  as  the 
Avorkmen  laboured  on  through  nearly  10  feet  of  similar  mate¬ 
rials,  still  bringing  to  light  stone  implements  and  arms,  and 
nothing  else.  Dr.  Schliemann  began  almost  to  despair  of  ever 
discovering  ‘  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,’  and  to  believe  that  he 
had  already  passed  into  the  remains  of  an  epoch  long  anterior 
to  the  Trojan  War.  But  Avith  the  most  pralseAvorthy  perse¬ 
verance  he  determined  to  continue  his  search  till  he  reached 
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the  native  rock.  It  was  with  as  much  surprise  as  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  he  came,  at  a  depth  of  about  33  feet,  ui)on  knives, 
spear-heads,  and  battle-axes  of  bronze,  of  such  fine  and  careful 
workmanship  as  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to  a  people  com¬ 
paratively  advanced  in  civilisation  ;  and  the  deeper  he  sank  his 
excavation  below  this  level,  the  more  unquestionable  evidenee 
did  he  find  of  their  civilised  condition.  The  pottery  was 
extremely  varied  in  its  forms,  but  generally  of  very  fine  quality 
and  admirable  exeeution.  The  houses  were  built  of  unbaked 
bricks,  but  had  foundations  and  door-sills  of  stone,  of  the  most 
massive  character. 

With  all  his  energy — which  Avas  now  doubly  aroused  by 
the  conviction  that  he  had  really  reached  the  object  of  his 
search  and  Avas  on  the  threshold  of  still  greater  discoveries — 
Dr.  Schliemann  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  year  of  his  re¬ 
searches  in  penetrating  through  these  successive  layers  of 
debris  to  the  native  roek  beneath.  But  the  next  year  he  re¬ 
commenced  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and  liaA’ing  laid  bare 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  surface  of  the  rock,  at  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  16  metres  or  52  feet  beneath  the  accumulated 
mass  above,  he  satisfied  himself  that  there  existed  a  fifth  layer, 
of  about  6  feet  in  thiekness,  distinct  from  the  one  above  it  Avhich 
had  afforded  the  interesting  results  already  mentioned,  and 
Avhich,  as  it  Avas  immediately  above  the  rocky  basis  of  the  hill, 
must  represent  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  spot.  The  account 
of  this  loAvest  layer  is  not  very  clear,  nor  are  the  reasons  \'ery 
fully  given  which  induced  Dr.  Schliemann  to  regaixl  it  as  some¬ 
thing  distinct  from  the  one  above  it,  both  alike  containing  arms 
and  implements  of  bronze,  though  intermixed  Avith  many  others 
of  stone,  pottery  of  very  superior  quality  and  much  elegance 
of  form,  and  large  masses  of  hcAvn  stone,  evidently  belonging 
to  the  ruins  of  buildings  on  a  lai’ge  scale.  But  the  point  is 
not  one  of  much  importance,  for  the  subsequent  discoA’eries  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  are  all  referred  by  him  to  the  second  of  these 
strata  (reckoning  from  the  rocky  base  upAvards),  to  AA^hich  he 
assigns  in  consequence  the  term  of  ‘  Trojan a  name  Avhich 
may  conveniently  be  employed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  theoretical  conclusion  which  it 
involves. 

Up  to  this  point  Dr.  Schliemann  had  fallen  in  with  no  build¬ 
ings  of  any  considerable  size  or  importance,  except  those  in  the 
first  superficial  stratum,  Avhich  unquestionably  belonged  to  the 
Hellenic  times.  But  in  continuing  his  researches  at  the  level 
Avhich  he  had  noAV  reached,  he  struck  upon  the  remains  of  a 
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wall  of  above  6  feet  thick,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  and  adjoining  this  he  brought  to 
light  a  massive  tower  or  bulwark  of  solid  stonework,  not  less 
than  40  feet  in  thickness  and  about  20  feet  in  height.  From 
the  summit  of  this  remarkable  construction,  which  he  declares 
in  his  enthusiasm  ‘  it  is  worth  a  jouniey  round  the  world  to 
‘  see,’*  the  view  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Troy  to 
the  Hellespont  beyond ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  even  a 
less  enthusiastic  explorer  than  Dr.  Schliemann  to  assume  that 
he  had  here  discovered  ‘  the  great  tower  of  Ilium  ’  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  that  it  was  from  the  platform  on 
its  summit  that  Priam  and  Helen  gazed  on  the  marshalling  of 
the  Greek  hosts  in  the  plain  below — one  of  the  most  striking 
and  familiarly-known  scenes  in  the  w'hole  jmem.f 

But  this  important  discovery  Avas  only  the  prelude  to  others 
of  still  greater  interest.  By  the  side  of  this  toAver  Avas  found 
the  pavement  of  a  street — skilfully  j)aved  Avith  broad  flat  slabs 
of  stone — leading  doAvn  Avith  a  steep  inclination  toAvards  the 
plain  beloAv ;  and  by  folloAving  this  clue  he  arrived,  as  he 
naturally  expected,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  Avhich  Avas 
found  to  be  a  double  gatcAvay,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
ancient  Greek  cities,  the  tAvo  being  separated  by  an  interval  of 
about  20  feet.  Even  the  massive  bolts  of  bronze  by  Avhich 
the  gates  themselves  had  been  attached  Avere  still  remaining. 
Here,  therefore,  ‘  beyond  a  question,’  Avere  the  far-famed  Sciean 
gates,  Avhich  alfoi'ded,  as  Ave  gather  from  the  Iliad,  the  only 
outlet  in  habitual  use  from  the  city  to  the  plain  beloAv.  Almost 
immediately  adjoining  these,  Avithin  the  citadel,  Avere  found  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  having  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  a  house,  but  Avhich,  from  its  massive  construction 
and  elevated  position  on  a  foundation  artificially  I’aised  for  the 
purpose,  Dr.  Schliemann  concludes  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Troy,  ‘  indeed  no  other  than  the  house 
‘  or  palace  of  Priam  himself.’  {  Considering  hoAv  imperfectly 
the  area  of  the  supposed  Pergamus — limited  as  it  is  in  extent 
— had  been  as  yet  laid  bare,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  to  anti¬ 
quarians  less  enthusiastic  than  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  conclusion 
seems  rather  a  hasty  one,  the  more  so  as  it  is  certainly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  inference  naturally  to  be  draAvn  from  the  Iliad, 
which  undoubtedly  rej)resents  the  palace  of  Priam  as  situated 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  from  the  Scaean  gates.  But  to 
this  subject  Ave  must  recur  hereafter. 

It  AA’as  in  folloAving  up  his  excavations  in  this  direction,  Avith 
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a  view  to  tracing  further  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
citadel,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  unexpectedly  stumbled  upon  the 
discovery  which  has  naturally  attracted  the  most  attention  to 
his  researches.  It  was  on  the  ancient  wall  itself,  at  a  depth  of 
between  8  and  9  metres  below  the  surface,  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  ‘  house  of  Priam,’  that  he  came  upon  an  object 
which  proved  to  be  a  bronze  shield,  behind  which  he  caught 
sight,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  glimmer  of  gold.  Afraid  of 
arousing  the  cupidity  of  his  workmen,  he  dismissed  them  all  to 
their  breakfast,  while  he  and  his  wife — to  whose  zealous  aid 
and  co-operation  through  his  long-continued  labours  he  bears 
the  warmest  testimony — proceeded  to  extract  from  the  spot 
the  marvellous  assortment  of  objects  in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold, 
which  were  found  packed  together  in  a  very  small  space.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  immediately  over  this  precious 
deposit  was  a  bed  four  or  five  feet  thick  of  red  ashes  and  rub¬ 
bish  calcined  by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  mass  as  hard  as  stone ; 
a  circumstance  that  had  already  in  many  places  obstructed  the 
progress  of  their  excavations.  But,  moreover,  on  this  hard  stra¬ 
tum  as  a  foundation  rested  a  wall  20  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick, 
which  had  been  raised  at  a  later  i)eriod,  Avith  a  view  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  fortunately  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  treasure  that  lay  concealed  below. 

Among  the  objects  thus  found  together,  those  which  are 
entitled  to  claim  our  chief  attention  are  the  following : — First 
came  the  bronze  shield  already  noticed,  which  was  of  small  size 
—only  about  20  inches  in  diameter — with  a  raised  boss,  or 
omphalos,  in  the  centre,  and  a  furrow  {aulax)  running  round 
it,  beneath  a  raised  rim.  It  therefore  corresponds  in  general 
form  and  arrangement  with  the  shields  described  in  the  Iliad, 
and  with  that  of  Achilles  in  particular ;  but  it  is  wholly  un¬ 
adorned  with  sculpture  or  any  kind  of  decoration.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  a  cauldron  of  bronze,  of  no  particular  importance ; 
another  object  of  bronze,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine,  to  which  was  attached — being,  as  it  were,  soldered  to  it 
by  the  action  of  heat — a  silver  vase  of  small  size :  then  a  bronze 
vase  also  of  small  dimensions ;  but  these  were  followed  by  three 
goblets,  or  vessels,  of  solid  gold :  the  first,  which  is  much  in 
the  form  of  a  bottle,  weighing  more  than  13  ounces  (Troy) ; 
the  next,  a  small  cup,  or  goblet,  of  ordinary  form,  about  7 
ounces  in  weight ;  and  the  third,  which  was  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  collection,  exceeding  19  ounces  in  weight.  This 
was  remarkable  also  for  its  peculiar  form,  resembling  a  ship,  or, 
perhaps  we  might  rather  say,  a  butter-boat,  but  with  two  strong 
handles  at  the  sides,  and  both  extremities  prolonged  into  spouts 
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adapted  for  pouring  or  drinking.  Nothing  similar  to  it  is  to  be 
found,  so  far  as  we  remember,  in  any  European  collection. 
Besides  these  objects  in  pure  gold,  there  was  another  smaller 
goblet  of  electrum,  as  the  mixture  of  gold  with  silver  was  called 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  six  large  blades,  or  flattened  ingots,  of 
pure  silver,  besides  which  there  were  found  three  large  silver 
vases,  two  smaller  ones  of  the  same  metal,  and  a  silver  saucer 
or  patera. 

Together  with  these  precious  objects  were  found  thirteen 
spear-heads  in  bronze,  fourteen  axe-heads,  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  considers  as  having  belonged  to  battle-axes,  and  seven 
large  double-edged  daggers  of  the  same  material,  with  a  knife 
and  the  fragments  of  a  sword.  All  these  articles  of  bronze 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  action  of  fire,  the  effects  of  which 
were  also  visible,  though  in  a  less  degree,  upon  those  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  whole  mass  was  found  closely  packed  together 
in  a  hca|),  so  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  originally  packed 
in  a  chest,  which  had  naturally  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
This  was  apparently  confirmed  by  finding  near  this  remarkable 
deposit  a  bronze  key  of  much  more  elaboi’ate  and  complicated 
construction  than  one  would  have  expected  to  find  at  so  early 
an  age. 

But  this  Avas  not  all.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  the 
largest  of  the  silver  vases  contained  Avlthin  it — obviously  hid¬ 
den  away  for  the  purpose  of  concealment — a  large  number  of 
female  ornaments,  all  of  pure  gold;  comprising  two  splendid 
golden  head-dresses  (to  Avhich  l)r.  Schliemann  strangely  gives 
the  Homeric  name  of  KptjSsfiva),  a  head-band  for  the  brow, 
four  elaborate  golden  earrings,  with  many  others  of  an  inferior 
description,  besides  an  infinity  of  small  objects  in  gold,  such 
as  rings,  buttons,  and  studs,  almost  ])recisely  such  as  arc  Avorn 
at  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  tliese  Avere  six  golden  arm- 
lets  and  tAvo  small  golden  cui)S.  So  complete  a  ynundiis  mu- 
liebris  Avas  assuredly  never  brought  to  light  before  by  any 
excavation.  Among  these  ornaments  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  are  the  head-dresses  and  head-band,  Avhich  are  elaborately 
made  uj)  of  numbers  of  small  chains,  hanging  doAvn  side  by 
side,  and  Avrought  Avith  great  delicacy  and  skill,  Avhile  they 
show  someAvhat  more  approach  to  real  artistic  feeling  than  can 
be  observed  in  any  of  the  other  objects  included  in  the  ti'easure. 
In  one  case  the  chains  are  all  fashioned  like  strings  of  small 
leaves.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  they  all  have  attached  to 
them  as  a  pendant  a  peculiar  object,  of  Avhich  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  character  or  conjecture  the  meaning,  but  in  Avhich 
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Dr.  Scliliemaim  has  no  liesitation  in  finding  small  idols,  repre¬ 
senting,  according  to  his  views,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium. 

So  remarkable  a  discovery  was  indeed  sufficient  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  much  less  ardent  spirit  than  that  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
uiann  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  should  have  been  led  to  exaggerate  the  historical 
importance  of  his  trouvaille  by  attributing  it  without  hesitation 
to  the  actual  j)eriod  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  coupling  it  with 
the  mythical,  or  semi-mythical,  name  of  King  Priam.  He  had 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  assigned  to  that  monarch,  ujwn  very 
slender  grounds,  the  ownership  of  the  house  or  palace  near  Avhich, 
but  outsUh  of  it,  the  treasure  Avas  discovered.  Dr.  Schliemann 
belongs,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  and  as  all  readers  of  his  former 
book  must  be  Avell  aAvare,  to  the  most  literal  school  of  believers 
in  Homer  and  the  Trojan  War.  His  recent  researches  have  in¬ 
deed  considerably  shaken  his  faith  in  the  topographical  accuracy 
of  the  poet ;  but  he  evidently  still  clings  closely  to  his  historical 
authority,  and  appears  to  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  historical 
character  of  King  Priam  than  of  that  of  Ulysses,  Avhose  palace 
at  Ithaca  he  had  explored  on  a  previous  occasion,  though  un¬ 
fortunately  Avith  little  result. 

If  Ave  cannot  share  his  firm  convictions  in  the  conclusions 
at  Avhich  he  has  arrived  on  this  subject,  as  avcII  as  on  many 
other  collateral  questions,  Ave  are  very  far  from  being  disposed 
to  underrate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  objects  Avbich  he 
has  brought  to  light,  still  less  that  of  the  results  of  his  long- 
continued  and  laborious  researches  in  quest  of  the  buried  city 
of  Troy.  While  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  ‘  treasure  of 
‘  Priam  ’  has  been  calculated  to  attract  the  most  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  not  only  from  its  assumed  connexion  Avith 
the  famous  monarch  of  Troy,  but  from  the  real  rarity  of  any 
similar  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  objects  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  period,  Ave  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
really  the  most  imjxArtant  result  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  researches 
in  its  bearing  either  on  art  or  history.  Considered  in  itself, 
indeed,  it  AA'ould  throAv  very  little  light  upon  either  the  one  or 
the  other ;  it  is  only  by  taking  it  in  eonnexion  Avith  the  Avhole 
series  of  objects  discovered  in  Avhat  is  termed  the  Trojan  era 
that  Ave  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusion  respecting 
its  real  value  and  significance. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
objects  themselves  to  fix  the  date  of  their  accidental  interment, 
or  authorise  their  attribution  to  any  particular  era,  still  less  to 
connect  them  Avith  any  individual  personage.  The  intrinsic 
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value  is  considerable,  and  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  belonged  to  some  chief  or  person  of  note ;  but  it  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration  to  say  (as  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  led  to 
do  in  the  pardonable  excitement  of  his  first  enthusiasm)  that 
it  is  one  which  might  compete  with  those  of  many  modern 
monarchs.*  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  in  the  case  of 
all  half-civilised  nations,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
than  the  skill  they  display  in  working  in  gold  or  silver,  as 
compared  Avith  their  attainments  in  any  other  respect.  And 
Avhile  the  articles  which  compose  ‘  the  treasure  ’  display  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  technical  skill  in  their  manufacture,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  possess  any  trace  of  art  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  Avord.  In  this  respect  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  betAveen  them  and  the  pottery  or  other  articles  of 
an  ordinary  description  that  are  found  in  the  same  stratum, 
and  may  therefore  be  assigned  on  the  same  grounds  to  the  so- 
called  Trojan  era. 

The  first  impression,  Ave  should  say,  that  any  arclucologist 
Avould  derive,  concerning  the  objects  in  question,  from  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  photographs  that  accompany  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
Avork,  is  their  non-Hellenic  character — their  great  dissimilarity 
from  all  those  early  Avorks  of  Greek  origin  Avhich  are  found  in 
the  museums  of  Europe.  Perhaps  this  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  pottery,  the  forms  of  Avhich  sometimes  remind  us  of  the 
uncouth  and  grotesque  shapes  of  the  black  Avare  of  Chiusi, 
Avhich  forms  so  peculiar  a  class  among  Etruscan  pottery,  but 
have  very  little  affinity  Avith  those  of  the  earliest  Greek  vases. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  distinction  betAveen  the  tAvo  in 
the  absence  of  painting.  While  the  most  ancient  Greek  pot¬ 
tery  that  has  been  discovered — Avhether  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
or  Camirus — is  almost  uniformly  decorated  Avith  painting,  of 
hoAvever  rude  and  imperfect  a  style  of  art ;  and  even  the  fcAV 
small  vases  obtained  by  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  at  Ithaca, 
which  he  refers  AA’ith  confidence  to  the  heroic  age,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  might  possihhf  have  contained  the  ashes  of 
Ulysses  and  Penelope  themsel\’es(!)  f  were  adorned  Avith 
‘  very  pretty  ’  painted  ornaments — it  is  certainly  very  remark¬ 
able  that  no  trace  of  such  a  mode  of  decoration  is  found  on  the 
Trojan  pottery.  AVhile  he  finds  the  finest  terra-cotta  vases  in 
the  loAvest  stratum  of  all,  he  considers  those  of  the  Trojan  era 
as  still  of  a  quality  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  Etruscan 
earthenware ;  but  they  are  uniformly  of  a  plain  black  or  red 
colour,  with  a  shining  surface  upon  Avhich  are  frequently  found 

*  P.  306.  f  Ithaka,  dcr  Peloponnes  und  Troja,  p.  31. 
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ornaments,  which  have  been  scratched  or  engraved  on  the 
clay  before  it  was  baked,  and  which  in  the  most  elaborate  ex¬ 
amples  have  been  carefully  filled  in  with  a  white  substance  to 
render  them  more  distinct.  Such  ornaments  are,  however,  of 
a  very  rude  and  simple  character,  such  as  would  be  within  the 
capacity  of  the  most  ordinary  workman,  in  any  age  that  pos¬ 
sessed  the  mechanical  skill  to  produce  pottery  of  so  finished  a 
character.* 

But  there  is  one  class  of  these  vases  Avhich  deserves  a  more 
particular  mention,  on  account  of  the  very  startling  conclusion 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  derived  from  them.  He  found  in 
the  ‘  Trojan  ’  stratum,  as  he  had  already  done  in  those  above 
it  (though  more  sparingly),  a  number  of  vases,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  ‘  owl-headed,’  a  term  which  Avould  certainly  be 
calculated  strangely  to  mislead  those  of  his  readers  Avho  had 
not  access  to  the  photogra[)hs  representing  them.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  uncommon  to  find  among  Etruscan  vases,  especially 
those  of  Chiusi,  some  Avhich  are  surmounted  by  human  heads 
— a  class  commonly  known  as  Canopi  from  their  resemblance 
to  Egyptian  Avorks  of  art  of  a  similar  character.  And  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose — as  Ave  ourselves  did  before  re¬ 
ceiving  the  photographs — that  these  ‘  OAvl-headed  ’  vases  Avere 
characterised  in  like  manner  by  distinct  and  clearly  marked 
heads  representing  the  sacred  bird  of  Minerva.  This  im¬ 
pression  Avas  confirmed  by  his  continual  mention  of  ‘  idols  ’ 
of  various  sizes,  some  in  terra-cotta,  some  in  marble,  Avhich 
he  describes  as  human  figures  AA’ith  the  head  of  an  oavI.  We 
believe  that  our  readers  Avill  be  as  much  surprised  as  we 
were  oiu’selves  AA’hen  Ave  saAv  Avhat  Avas  the  real  character  of 
the  objects  thus  described.  It  is  diflBcult  to  convey  in  writ¬ 
ing  any  idea  of  Avhat  they  are  like.  But  they  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  round-bellied  vases,  AA-ith  a  short  neck,  having  just 
under  the  rim  tAA’o  large  round  spots  in  relief,  bearing  a  rude 
resemblance  to  goggle  eyes,  Avhile  a  ring  in  relief  that  runs 
round  the  neck  of  the  vase  is  brought  down  in  an  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  tAA'o,  so  as  to  produce  something  like  the  effect  of  a 
beak.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  result  is  something 
that  gives  an  impression  of  a  face  like  an  oavI  ;  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  so  rude  and  imperfect  that  Mr.  NeAvton,  Avho  has 
seen  the  originals,  entertains  grave  doubts  Avhether  they  Avere 

*  Dr.  Schliemann,  indeed,  speaks  of  these  engraved  ornaments  as 
exhibiting  a  high  sense  of  art  combined  Avith  finished  execution.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  our  author’s  enthusiasm  has 
greatly  outrun  his  judgment. 
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meant  to  represent  an  owl  at  all,  and  may  not  rather  have 
been  derived  from  the  first  imperfect  efforts  to  represent  the 
human  face.  The  evidence  of  the  human  form  or  figure  is 
found  in  two  large  round  spots  which  are  considered  to  mean 
the  female  breasts,  while  a  third,  below  the  other  two,  and 
usually  of  larger  size,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  navel.  At 
the  same  time  the  ])ointed  handles  of  the  vase,  one  on  each 
side,  have  necessarily  somewhat  the  appearance  of  erected 
wings,  and  are  supposed  to  be  intended  to  convey  that  impres¬ 
sion.  Any  attempt  to  give  indications  of  legs  or  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  is  naturally  excluded  in  the  case  of  vases ;  but  it  is 
equally  absent  in  the  idols,  or  small  figures  (if  such  a  term  may 
be  applied  to  them)  which  are  characterised  by  similar  featui*es, 
though  often  degenerating  into  a  still'  ruder  and  more  barba¬ 
rous  style,  in  which  the  attempt  at  representing  the  objects 
intended  has  passed  into  a  mere  conventional  indication.* 

AV  e  are  not  aware  that  anything  similar  to  these  grotesque 
objects  has  ever  been  discovered  cither  in  Greece  or  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  countries ;  and  the  most  experienced  archeolo¬ 
gists  may  well  hesitate  before  they  jironounce  an  opinion  as  to 
what  they  were  intended  to  represent.  But  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  no  such  hesitation.  He  not  only  pronounces  at  once  that 
the  visage  is  meant  for  that  of  an  owl,  hut  jumps  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  must  represent  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy; 
that,  therefore,  this  must  be  the  form  under  which  the  Ilian 
Minerva  was  worshipped,  and  that  when  llomer  speaks  of  the 
ykavKMTTtt  'AdrjvT}  he  meant  ‘  the  owl-faced  Athena,’  and  had 
reference  to  an  owl-headed  divinity,  of  which  the  rude  and 
conventional  works  of  art  ive  have  attempted  to  describe  were 
calculated  to  recall  the  idea.f  ^«ay,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  one  of  the  vessels  of  this  kind  is  so  fine  ‘  that  one 
‘  might  venture  to  say  it  presented  the  actual  portrait  of  the 
‘  goddess  Avith  the  owl-face.’{  But  this  is  not  all.  So  impressed 
Avas  he  Avith  this  discovery  that  he  folloAA’S  it  up  at  once  Avith 
this  ‘  additional  conclusion  ’ — that  the  Avorshijt  of  Minerva 
under  this  form  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy  Avas  Avell 


*  The  A’ery  rudest  of  tliese  symbolical  representations  are  to  he 
found  in  the  small  objects  attached  as  pendants  to  the  golden  necklace 
forming  part  of  the  ‘  treasure.’  These  are  unhesitatingly  described  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  as  ‘  idols  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium ;  ’  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  eyes  sharpened  by  no  ordinary  amount  of  arcliosological 
entliusiasm  to  discern  in  them  anything  of  the  kind, 
t  P.  05.  J  P.  147. 
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known  to  Homer  ;  ‘  that  therefore  a  Troy  really  existed,  and 
‘  that  it  was  situated  on  the  sacred  site  the  depths  of  which  he 
‘  was  then  exploring  ’  (p.  66). 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  this  rapid  and  hasty  ratiocina¬ 
tion  led  Dr.  Schlieinann  to  such  confident  conclusions,  even 
before  he  had  confirmed  the  result  by  the  discovery  of  any 
of  the  most  important  remains,  as  it  doubtless  stimulated  his 
zeal  in  the  j)rosecution  of  his  farther  researches.  But  we 
hardly  think  th.at  he  will  find  many  readers  to  concur  in  this 
line  of  argument.  To  prove  the  identity  of  the  Homeric  Ilium 
by  assuming  a  connexion  between  certain  anomalous  w'orks  of 
art  discovered  on  the  site,  and  the  familiar  epithet  of  Athena 
in  Homer — an  epithet  which  has  been  understood  in  a  wholly 
different  sense  by  all  critics  in  all  ages — is  a  process  of  logic 
which  will  scarcely  carry  conviction  to  the  ordinary  mind.  It 
is  indeed  precisely  reversing  the  natural  order  of  reasoning. 
Were  it  clearly  established  that  we  had  found  the  true  site  of 
Troy,  and  that  the  Ilian  Athena  was  w'orshipped  there  under 
a  form  so  utterly  foreign  to  all  Hellenic  ideas  as  that  of  a 
goddess  w’ith  an  owl’s  head,  it  might  be  contended,  with  some 
show  of  plausibility,  that  some  ti*ace  of  this  primitive  worship 
Avas  preserved  long  after  its  origin  was  forgotten,  and  that 
Homer  api)lied  the  epithet  yXavKM-ms  to  the  Athena  of  his  own 
mythology  without  any  idea  of  its  original  signification.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  'jXavKOiiTis  may  have  originally  meant 
‘  OAvl-eyed,’  just  as  ^owTris,  ‘  ox-eyed,’  is  the  customary 
epithet  of  Juno,  though  we  find  the  same  term  applied  also  in 
the  Iliad  to  other  females  of  mere  mortal  birth.  But  no  one 
in  his  senses,  Ave  should  think,  would  contend  that  Homer 
applied  either  the  one  epithet  or  the  other  with  the  idea  that 
Athena  wore  the  head  of  an  owl,  or  Hera  that  of  a  coav.  But 
nothing  daunted  by  this  argument,  Dr.  Schliemann  seriously 
asserts  his  belief  that  the  Hellenic  Hera  Avas  originally  Avor- 
shipped  under  this  form,  and  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that 
if  he  is  able  to  prosecute  excavations  at  Mycenae  they  will 
bring  to  light  images  of  the  coAv-headed  Juno  analogous  to 
those  of  the  oAvl-headed  Athena  at  Ilium.  To  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  there  is  no  reply:  to  discuss  beforehand  the  results  of 
what  a  man  expects  to  find  Avould  require  a  gift  of  prophecy  to 
Avhich  Ave  at  least  make  no  pretensions. 

In  another  instance,  also.  Dr.  Schliemann  derives  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  same  conclusion  from  a  very  similar  process  of 
reasoning,  on  equally  uncertain  foundations.  Among  the 
objects  discovered  in  the  ‘  treasure  ’  Avas,  as  has  been  already 
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mentioned,  a  golden  vase  of  very  peculiar  form,  adapted  ap¬ 
parently  for  drinking  at  either  end.  This  he  instantly  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  no  other  than  the  hhras  afi(f)iKinrsX\ov  of  Homer, 
a  term  which  he  himself  had  previously  applied  to  terra-cotta 
vases  of  a  totally  different  form,  but  which  he  now  recognises 
without  a  doubt  in  the  singular  goblet  which  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  among  the  very  treasures  of  King 
Priam  himself.*  It  is  true  that  commentators  and  scholars 
have  generally  understood  the  term  in  a  wholly  different  sense, 
and  that  it  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Aristotle  that  this  was 
the  meaning  of  it  in  his  day.f  Yet  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  signification  of  the  word  has  always  been  regarded  as 
doubtful,  and  Dr.  Schliemann  is  fairly  entitled  to  argue  that 
it  mai/  have  been  intended  to  designate  such  a  goblet  as  the 
one  in  question.  Hut  his  argument  resolves  itself  into  this. 
This  peculiar  vase  is  the  Beirus  afuJsLKVTreWov,  because  I  have 
found  it  in  the  ruins  of  Troy ;  and  the  ruins  in  which  I  have 
found  it  are  those  of  Troy,  because  I  have  found  there  the  true 
hitras  afi<(>iKV7ra\\ov. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others. 
Dr.  Schliemann  argues  from  Greek  customs  to  Trojan,  or 
rather  assumes  without  argument  that  the  habits  of  life  and 
works  of  art  of  the  two  nations  were  so  similar  that  no  distinc¬ 
tion  need  be  made  between  them.  And  it  is  true  that  this  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  two. 
While  Homer  repeatedly  draws  attention  to  the  distinctive 
moral  qualities  of  the  two  nationalities — as  in  the  celebrated 
passage  where  he  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
armies  as  tliey  were  closing  for  battle  $ — there  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  he  supposed  any  material  difference  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  two,  such  as  would  be  observed  by  modem 
inquirers.  Such  an  idea  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the 
j>oet,  as  it  would  be  to  those  of  his  hearers.  He  no  more 
troubled  himself  about  differences  of  manners  and  customs  be- 
tv^een  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  than  he  did  about  the  difference 
of  language.  Did  it  occur  to  any  of  the  listeners  to  Homer 
or  to  the  Rhapsodists  to  inquire  how  Hector  and  Achilles 
could  understand  one  another?  As  little  would  they  ask 
whether  their  arms  or  their  ornaments,  their  helmets  or  their 
drinking  cups,  were  precisely  similar.  But  the  case  is  wholly 
different  when  we  are  considering  the  bearing  of  such  a  trou- 

*  P.  292. 
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vaille  as  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann  upon  the  historical  questions 
connected  with  it.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  first 
impression  conveyed  by  the  plates  to  his  work,  is  the  non- 
Hellenic  character  of  the  objects  there  represented,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  this  judgment, confirmed  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Charles  Newton,  who  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  the 
originals.  The  next  question  that  forces  itself  upon  tlie  atten¬ 
tion  is  this :  are  they  pre-Hellenic  f  that  is  to  say,  are  the 
differences  which  they  present  from  all  well-known  productions 
of  Greek  art  such  as  to  imply  a  much  earlier  period,  and  a 
previous  phase  of  civilisation  ?  or  are  they  such  differences  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  exist  between  the  two  nations 
living  at  the  same  period  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  .^Egman, 
and  of  different,  though  perhaps  kindred,  races  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  and  to  others  connected  with 
it,  Avill  doubtless  engage  the  attention  of  archmologists  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  will  give  rise  to  much  diffei’cnce  of  opinion. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  will  receive  a  satisfactory  solution 
until  excavations  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
have  been  made  upon  many  other  ancient  sites,  and  till  we 
thus  obtain  a  much  broader  basis  of  induction  than  we  now 
possess  concerning  the  pre-historic  development  of  art  in  Greece 
and  the  surrounding  countries.  We  cannot  attempt  here  to 
enter  into  this  discussion.  But  we  may  venture  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  it.  Though  we  do  not  possess  any 
objects  of  the  class  we  are  now  discussing  that  can  be  assigned 
with  any  certainty  to  tlie  heroic  times  of  Greece,  there  remain 
to  us  architectural  monuments  of  those  ages,  in  the  gigantic 
walls  and  gateways  of  Mycena;  and  Tiryns,  and  tire  so-called 
‘  treasuries  ’  of  MycenaJ  and  Orchomenus,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  referred  by  antiquarians  to  the  same  legendary  period  as 
the  Trojan  War.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  architectural,  or  sculptured,  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  they  are  decorated— wherever  any  such  are  ■ 
fouud — are  wholly  dissimilar  in  character  from  those  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Hellenic  times.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sculptured 
figures  on  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  or  in  the  friezes 
or  ornamented  door-posts  of  the  supposed  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
that  has  any  resemblance  to  the  Greek  art  that  we  find  in  later, 
but  still  very  early  times.  As  Mr.  Clark  well  observes,  ‘  Hel- 
‘  lenic  architecture  has.no  resemblance  to,  and  cannot -be  a  de-, 
‘  velopment  of,  that  of  ancient  MycenaJ.’*  ,  To  judge  from  this 
analogy,  if  we  were  to  find  works  of  art,  and  objects  in  ordinary. 
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use,  at  Mycenae,  as  we  have  found  them  on  the  supposed  site 
of  Troy,  we  mi"ht  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  as  dissimilar 
from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  as  productions  of  Greek 
art — in  one  word,  as  un-Hellenic — as  those  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schlieraann.  The  earliest  extant  Greek  vases,  or  bas-reliefs, 
can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  period  earlier  than  about  700  n.c., 
Avhile  none  of  those  who  contend  for  the  historical  reality  of 
the  Trojan  AVar  w’ould  place  it  less  than  about  1200  years  n.c. 
—  the  received  date  of  the  Greek  chronologers ;  and  most 
woidd  agree  in  assigning  it  to  a  still  earlier  period.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  gaj)  of  at  least  five  centuries  between  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Hellenic  art  and  the  extant  remains  of  what  may 
be  called  ‘  the  heroic  ages,’  to  which,  if  Dr.  Schliemann’s  theory 
be  correct,  the  curious  relics  discovered  by  him  at  Hissarlik 
must  be  referred.  This  interval  would  appear  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  almost  any  amount  of  diversity,  without  assum¬ 
ing  any  national  difference  of  race  or  origin. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  minor  objects, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  to  that  of  the  arehitectin-al 
monuments  which  he  has  brought  to  light,  which  j)rove  in¬ 
contestably  the  existence  of  a  city  or  fortress  on  the  site  of  his 
labours  in  very  ancient  times,  we  are  here  struck  at  once  by 
one  leading  difference  between  these  and  the  celebrated  remains 
of  the  Cyclopean  cities  of  Alycenaj  and  Tiryns,  Avith  Avhich  he 
supposes  them  to  be  coeval.  lie  began  his  labours  (^as  Ave 
have  seen)  Avith  the  full  conviction  that  he  should  CA'entually 
arrive  at  edifices  of  a  similar  character  to  the  colossal  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Argolid,  and  that  the  famous  Avails  of  Troy, 
supposed  in  the  fabulous  legend  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
*  earth-shaking  ’  Neptune  and  Apollo,  coidd  not  be  of  less 
massiv'e  construction  than  those  attributed  by  a  similar  legend 
to  the  giant  arms  of  the  Cyclopes.*  Unfortunately,  his  ex¬ 
pectations  in  this  respect  Avere  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Though  the  Avails  that  he  has  discovered — part  of  Avhich  un¬ 
questionably  formed  the  encircling  Avail  of  the  citadel — and 
still  more,  Avhat  he  calls  ‘  the  great  toAver  of  Ilium,’  are  of 
massive  construction,  so  far  as  their  thickness  and  solidity  are 
concerned,  they  have  no  resemblance  to  Cyclopean  structures, 
and  instead  of  being  built  of  gigantic  masses  of  stone,  piled 
upon  one  another  Avithout  cement,  they  are  all  composed  of 
stones  of  moderate  size,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  clay. 
That  such  a  mode  of  building  may  be — as  he  now  contends — 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all,  Ave  are  not  prepared  to  dispute. 
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for  it  is  about  the  simplest  that  can  be  conceived.  And  his 
not  finding  Cyclopean  structures  in  the  Troad,  is,  to  our  mind, 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  geological  nature  of  the 
country,  the  soft  tertiary  limestone  of  the  hilt  of  Hissarlik 
being  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  Neither  in  Greece  nor 
in  Italy  is  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  style  of  con¬ 
struction  ever  found,  except  where  the  hard  Apennine  limestone 
that  forms  the  framework  of  both  countries  supplied  the  mate¬ 
rial  close  at  hand.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Schliemann,  that  thei-e  is  nothing  in  this  diversity  of 
structure  to  prevent  our  assigning  the  remains  of  the  presumed 
Pei'gainus  of  Troy  to  as  ancient  a  period  as  the  more  imposing 
ruins  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 

In  another  respect,  the  confident  convictions  with  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  entered  on  his  researches  were  destined  to 
receive  a  still  ruder  shock.  Fully  persuaded  of  the  trust¬ 
worthy  guidance  of  Homer — even  in  matters  belonging  rather 
to  the  statistician  than  the  poet — he  felt  certain  that  Troy 
must  have  been  a  city  containing  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  on  this  ground  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  rejected  its  supposed  site  on  the  hill  above  Bun- 
arbashi.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  almost 
of  humiliation  that  he  found  himself  compelled  by  the  stern 
logic  of  facts,  to  admit  that  Troy  was  after  all  but  a  very  small 
city,  and  that  instead  of  extending,  as  he  had  supposed,  over 
the  whole  plateau  subsequently  occupied  by  the  historical 
Ilium,  it  did  not  really  comprise  more  than  what  he  had  at 
first  regarded  as  the  Acropolis.  The  Pergamus  of  Priam  was 
Troy.  No  signs  could  be  found  of  the  ancient  city  having 
ever  extended  beyond  its  narrow  limits.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Dr.  Schliemann  with  most  praiseworthy  zeal  sank  shafts  in 
numerous  places  on  the  surface  of  the  plateau,  beginning  imme¬ 
diately  outside  of  the  citadel.  The  result  was  in  all  cases  the 
same.  For  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  he  found  Greek  pottery 
and  other  Greek  remains,  belonging  without  doubt  to  the 
Greek  colony,  or  the  historical  Ilium ;  and  below  this  he  came 
at  once  to  the  native  rock,  without  any  signs  of  earlier  habita¬ 
tion,  or  of  a  stratum  of  more  ancient  remains. 

The  conclusion  was  unavoidable.  The  same  evidence  that 
negatived  the  existence  of  any  really  ancient  city  on  the 
heights  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  or  the  hillock  of  Aktschi-kbi,*  was 


*  During  the  course  of  his  more  serious  labours  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  instituted  excavations  at  Aktschi-koi, 
but  the  result  was  purely  negative. 
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conclusive  against  Troy  having  ever  occupied  the  broad  level 
space  over  which  the  Grajco-lionian  city  of  Ilium  expanded 
itself  in  later  times.  Startling  as  the  conclusion  may  at  first 
appear,  that  the  city  of  Priam,  of  which  every  reader  of  Homer 
has  formed  to  himself  such  a  magnificent  conception,  was 
limited  to  a  space  not  much  larger  than  Trafalgar  Square,  it  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  all  we  know  from  other  sources  of 
the  *  cities  ’  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  space  enclosed  within  the 
massive  walls  of  Tiryns  is  not  more  than  about  250  yards  in 
length  by  less  than  a  hundred  in  breadth,  and  here  the  natural 
limits  of  the  hill  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  circuit  was 
ever  more  extensive.  The  citadel  of  IMycenjc  again  Avas  much 
about  the  same  size,  and  though  Colonel  Leake  and  other 
Avriters  su]>pose  this  to  have  been  merely  the  acropolis,  and 
that  the  city  extended  itself  along  the  rocky  ridge  beloAV, 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  support  this,  and  Ave  entirely 
agree  Avith  ^Ir.  Clark  that  the  Avail  noAv  remaining,  the  circuit 
of  Avhich  is  entire  around  the  Avhole  hill  of  the  supposed 
citadel,  Avas  the  only  one  by  Avhieh  the  city  Avas  ever  sur¬ 
rounded.*  AVe  knoAv  that  Alyceiuc  Avas  an  insignificant  little 
toAA’n  in  the  time  of  Thucydides ;  f  and  the  historian  expressly 
Avarns  his  readers  against  doubting  on  that  account  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  Greek  armament  against  Troy,  in  terms  that 
might  very  Avell  have  been  applied  to  Troy  itself,  if  he  had 
knoAvn  the  facts  of  the  case.  Most  modern  scholars  AA'ould  be 
apt  to  reverse  the  argument  of  the  Greek  historian,  and  infer 
the  exaggeration  of  the  poet,  instead  of  the  inadequate  evidence 
of  the  veimiins.  But  there  Avas  doubtless  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Thucydides.  As  Mr.  Clark  has  Avell  pointed  out, 
these  ancient  fortresses  Avere  more  akin  to  feudal  castles  than 
to  the  fortified  cities  of  later  ages.  They  contained  the  sanctu¬ 
aries  at  Avhich  the  peoj)lc  met  to  Avorship ;  the  Agora,  in 
Avhich  they  met  to  debate ;  the  market,  Avhere  they  exchanged 
the  ])roduce  of  their  farms,  and  the  palace  of  their  chief,  Avho 
ruled  as  a  feudal  lord  over  many  minor  and  dependent  chief¬ 
tains.  But  the  population  Avas  either  scattered  over  the  country, 
or  huddled  together  in  huts,  probably  either  of  Avattles  or  mud, 
Avhich  could  be  abandoned  Avithout  hesitation  in  the  event  of 
a  hostile  raid,  Avhile  the  inhabitants  Avent  to  SAvell  the  garrison 
of  the  fortress  on  the  hill  above. 

But  if  the  evidence  of  the  remains  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  is  thus  conclusive  as  to  the  diminutive  size  of  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Troy,  Avhat  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  the  Iliad  ? 


*  Clark’s  Palopobnesus,  p.  74. 
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It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  author  of  that  poem  had 
present  to  his  mind’s  eye,  and  wished  to  convey  to  those  of  his 
hearers  the  picture  of  a  noble  city,  Avith  broad  streets,  standing 
on  a  lofty  elevation,  and  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Pergamus,  in 
Avhich  were  the  i)alaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons,  and  from  Avhence 
the  Avhole  city  had  to  be  traversed  in  descending  to  the  Scaean 
Gate,  which  offered  the  principal  outlet  to  the  plain  below. 
All  this  is  in  accordance  Avith  the  vicAV  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
had  formed  to  himself  of  the  city  that  he  expected  to  find  on 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik ;  and  it  Avas  not  till  a  late  period  of  his 
researches  that  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  verifying  by  his  dis¬ 
coveries  the  topograjdiical  accuracy  of  the  Iliad.  Ea-co  as  late 
as  May,  1873,  he  still  dates  his  letters  from  the  ‘  Pergamus  of 
‘  Troy,’  and  it  Avas  not  till  after  that  date  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  the  city  had  no 
acropolis,  and  that  the  Pergamus  Avas  a  sheer  invention  of 
Homer’s  fancy.*  The  conviction  AA'as  thus  forced  upon  him, 
Avhich  has  been  too  often  lost  sight  of  throughout  this  Trojan 
controversy — that  Homer  Avas  a  poet  and  not  a  historian,  and 
that  it  is  natural  he  should  exaggerate  everything  Avith  the 
freedom  of  a  poet.  At  the  same  time  he  congratulates  himself 
on  having  proved  that  Troy,  hoAvever  inferior  to  Avhat  it  was 
conceived  to  be,  had  a  i-eal  existence,  and  that  the  events 
related  in  the  Iliad  rest  upon  a  substantial  basis  of  fact.f 
We  need  hardly  remark  that  these  claims  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
Avill  not  be  admitted  Avithout  much  controA'crsy  by  modem 
scholars.  There  Avill  doubtless  be  still  found  some  among  the 
disciples  of  the  purely  mythological  school,  Avho  Avill  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  connexion  betAveen  a  definite,  material  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  legendary  city  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  Avhile  some  per¬ 
haps  of  those  Avho  admit  the  real  existence  of  the  Homeric  Troy, 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  modern  theory,  Avhich  placed 
it  on  the  hill  above  liunarbashi,  that  they  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  rival  claims  of  the  far  less  imposing  site  of  Hissarlik,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  negative  evidence  of  excavations  in  the  one 
case  and  their  positive  result  in  the  other.  F or  our  OAvn  part 
Ave  may  express  our  conviction  that  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  have  conclusively  established  the  first  of  his  two 
propositions,  and  confirmed  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grote  that 
the  Ilium  of  historic  times  occupied  the  same  site  Avith  the 
Ilium  of  the  Homeric  poems — Avith  the  city  around  Avhich  had 
gathered  from  a  still  earlier  period  that  bewildering  mass  of 
legend  and  mythology  Avhich  had  finished  by  utterly  obscuring 
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whatever  trace  of  historical  tradition  was  originally  enveloped 
in  it.  AVe  confess  that  we  could  never  see  any  reason  for 
doubting  the  existence,  in  this  as  in  many  similar  cases,  of  such 
an  underlying  stratum  of  fact,  however  impossible  it  may  be 
at  the  present  day  to  extricate  it  from  the  overlying  mass  of 
rubbish.  If  the  gigantic  monuments  of  Mycena;  and  Tiryns 
were  still  extant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  origin  of  their  ancient 
fame,  there  was  surely  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  the  ruins  of  Troy  might  also  survive,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  stand  out  in  prominent  relief  like  those  of  the  rival  city 
of  Agamemnon,  they  might  still  be  brought  to  light  by  patient 
investigation  beneath  the  surface. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  labours  have  in  this  respect 
greatly  exceeded  our  expectations.  No  one  certainly  could 
imagine  that  the  mass  of  debris  accumulated  on  the  hill  of 
Ilissarlik  was  of  such  enormous  thickness  and  extent,  and  that 
there  lay  buried  beneath  them,  not  merely  the  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings  or  architectural  fragments,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  on  most  ancient  sites,  but  massive  structures  of  great 
size  and  solidity,  such  as  those  termed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  the 
Scaean  Gates  and  the  Great  Tower  of  Troy.  Another  fact  of 
great  interest  which  he  has  brought  to  light  is  one  to  which 
we  have  only  incidentally  adverted,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Avhat  he  considers  as  the  ‘  Trojan  ’  stratum  was  covered  by  a 
hard  compact  bod,  which  proved  to  be  com|X)sed  of  calcined 
rubbish  and  ashes,  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  mass 
as  compact  and  solid  as  stone’.  This  evidence,  that  the  com¬ 
parative  civilisation  of  the  Trojan  era  was  terminated,  while  its 
memorials  were  fortunately  imbedded,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  fire,  certainly  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
supposition  that  the  remains  thus  preserved  are  really  those  of 
the  traditionary  Ilium. 

But  beyond  this  point  we  cannot  go  with  Dr.  Schliemann. 
AV  e  cannot  see  that  the  discovery  of  the  buried  remains  of 
Troy  proves  the  historical  truth  of  the  Trojan  War,  any  more 
than  the  extant  ruins  of  Mycenae  prove  the  histoiical  character 
of  the  Pelopid  dynasty,  or  the  fact  that  Agamemnon  Avas  the 
leader  of  the  Greek  armament  and  ‘  ruled  over  many  islands 
*  and  all  Argos.’  The  mighty  walls  of  Tiryns,  which  Avere 
already  noted  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  attracted  the  Avonder 
of  Pausanias  at  a  later  period,  are  still  standing  to  justify  the 
admiration  of  ihe  Greek  antiquary,  but  does  this  add  any¬ 
thing  to  our  belief  in  the  tales  of  Pra;tus  and  Acrisius,  of 
Danaii  and  Perseus,  or  the  legendary  labours  of  ‘  the  Tiryn- 
‘  thian  hero  ’  Hercules  ?  The  discovery  of  the  so-called  ‘  Trea- 
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‘  sure  of  Priam  ’  is  an  archaeological  event  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  adds  one  iota  to  our  con¬ 
viction  that  such  a  king  as  Priam  ever  existed.  AVe  no  more 
believe  that  he  ever  drank  from  the  golden  hsiras  ati(f)iKV7rsXKov, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s  collection,  than 
that  he  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  very  altar  of  Zeus 
Ilerkeios,  on  which  Alexander  offered  sacrifice  to  his  spirit,* 
little  deeming  that  the  Ilium  of  which  Homer  had  sung  lay 
burled  fathoms  deep  beneath  his  feet.  King  Priam  may,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  as  absolutely  fabulous 
a  personage  as  King  Lear.  Xeither  of  them  was  the  creatioil 
of  the  poet’s  fancy,  and  Shakspeare  believed  in  the  history  of 
the  British  monarch  as  firmly  as  Homer  and  his  audience  in 
that  of  the  Trojan  king.  To  attempt  to  connect  such  relics  as 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  with  any  of  the  personages 
that  figure  in  the  Trojan  history — in  the  legendary  and  poetical 
form  in  which  alone  it  is  preserved  to  us — appears  to  us  as 
idle  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  any  similar  relics  casually 
found  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  Palace  of  Ulysses  at  Ithaca 
must  have  belonged  to  the  wily  monarch  himself  or  to  the 
faithful  Penelope. 

\Ve  very  much  regret  that  Dr.  Schliemann  should  have 
mixed  up  the  record  of  his  valuable  labours  and  his  highly 
interesting  discoveries  Avith  such  random  suggestions  and  un¬ 
tenable  theories.  The  vast  majority  of  the  AA'orld  Avill  refuse 
to  accept  his  hasty  assumptions  concerning  the  ‘  Treasure  of 
‘  Priam  ’  or  the  ‘  OAvl-headed  Athena,’  and  the  prominence  he 
has  given  to  these  speculatiA'e  ideas  cannot  but  tend  to  throw 
a  shade  of  doubt  and  scepticism  over  the  more  important  facts 
that  he  has  really  brought  to  light.  His  laborious  excavations 
have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  little  hill  of  Hissarlik 
— ‘  the  fortress ’as  its  modern  Turkish  name  signifies — Avas  in¬ 
habited  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity  by  a  people  suflficiently 
civilised  to  possess,  and  in  all  probability  to  fabricate,  objects 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  shoAving  considerable  skill  in  their 
manufacture,  as  Avell  as  pottery  of  a  highly  finished  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  Avhile  they  Avere  able  to  construct  fortifications  and 
edifices  of  a  character,  Avhich  if  they  do  not  possess  the  impos¬ 
ing  massiveness  of  the  earliest  architectural  remains  in  Greece, 
are  not  the  less  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  people 
sufficiently  far  advanced  in  civilisation  to  build  Avith  a  view  to 
grandeur  of  effect  as  aa'cII  as  to  permanent  solidity  of  construc¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  to  determine,  even  Avithin  the  Avidest 


*  Arrian,  ‘  Anabasis,’  lib.  i.  c.  ii. 
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limits  of  approximation,  the  period  to  which  these  remains  be¬ 
long,  any  more  than  there  is  really  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
chronological  determination  of  the  Trojan  War.  If  therefore 
we  attem2)t  to  combine  the  two,  and  to  assign  the  name  of 
Troy  to  the  buried  city  that  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  to  light,  we  must  admit  that  the  assumption  is  not  one 
that  carries  with  it  necessary  conviction,  nor  even  the  amount 
of «  priori  jwobability  which  attaches  to  cases  like  Mycena; 
and  Tiryns,  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  an  un¬ 
broken  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  if  there  Avas — as 
we  believe  there  Avas — an  immemorial  tradition,  long  anterior 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  Avhich  attached  the  legends  connected 
AA-ith  Troy  and  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks  to  the  little  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Avhich  bore  in  all  later 
ages  the  name  of  the  Troad,  it  seems  but  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  city  Avhich  is  thus  found  to  have  existed  there,  during 
a  period  of  civilisation  apparently  v'ery  analogous  to  Avhat  Ave 
believe  to  have  subsisted  in  the  heroic  ages,  A\'as  really  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district,  to  Avhich  the  concurrent 
voice  of  legendary  tradition  assigned  the  tAA'o  names  of  Ilium 
and  Troy.  And  Ave  have  already  remarked  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  destruction 
of  this  ancient  city  by  fire,  adds  much  to  the  probability  that 
it  really  represents  that  far-famed  city  Avhich  OAved  its  Avorld- 
Avide  celebrity  to  a  similar  catastroj)he. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  imjtortance  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  projAosed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  of  certain  jjavts  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Sciean  Gates  Avlth  the  Great  ToAver  of  Ilium.  It  is 
CAfident  that  if  Ave  acce2)t  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city 
Avas  limited  to  the  very  small  sj)ace  indicated  by  its  existing 
remains,  Ave  must  reject  altogether  the  Homeric  topography, 
and  admit  the  picture  of  the  city,  such  as  it  is  draAvn  in  the 
Iliad,  to  bo  the  mere  creation  of  the  jAoet’s  fancy.  Moreover, 
as  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  remarks,  it  results  clearly  from  his 
researches  that  if  Homer  AA-rote — as  almost  all  scholars  Avould 
agree — centuries  after  the  Trojan  War,  he  could  have  had  no 
information  concerning  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  except  from 
tradition.  The  j)roud  2)alaces  of  Troy,  if  they  ev'er  existed,  had 
long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  ancient  Avails,  the  Great  ToAver,  and 
the  Sca;an  Gates,  had  been  long  buried  under  accumulated 
heaps  of  rubbish,  piled  up  on  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  the  first 
great  conflagration,  before  the  glories  and  the  fate  of  Troy  Avere 
celebrated  in  the  immortal  poems  that  perpetuated  their  me¬ 
mory  for  ever.  Whence,  then,  did  Homer  derive  the  names  ? 
Evidently  from  the  tradition  preserved  by  earlier  bards,  and 
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the  ruder  compositions  of  the  ages  when  the  memory  of  Troy 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  of  the  actual  composition  of  the  Iliad — whether  we 
assign  it  to  one  author  or  to  several — it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  been  preceded  by  numbers  of  popular  ballads,  which  had 
rendered  the  names  of  the  localities  connected  with  the  legend 
as  familiar  to  the  public  as  to  the  poet  himself.  We  certainly 
do  not  agree  Avith  Dr.  Schliemann  that  Homer  himself  invented 
the  name  of  Pergamus,  any  more  than  he  invented  that  of 
Troy;  and  Ave  believe  that  he  adopted  all  these  names  from  his 
predecessors,  Avithout  troubling  himself  about  the  topographical 
correctness  of  his  picture,  any  more  than  the  English  school¬ 
boy  does  Avho  reads  the  Iliad  for  the  first  time. 

But  (if  Ave  cannot  admit  that  these  indications  are  so  clear  as 
to  furnish  much  additional  force  to  the  identification  of  the  city 
Avith  Troy),  neither  do  Ave  see  any  reason  for  rejecting  them 
altogether.  Supposing  that  they  really  formed  part  of  the 
Homeric  city,  it  is  clear  that  the  double  gate,  Avhich  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  must  haA'e  fomied  the  principal 
outlet  to  the  plain  beloAv,  just  as  the  Sca;an  Gates  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  doing  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  the  massive  buhvark  adjoining 
them,  though  it  is  rather  like  a  rampart  than  a  toAver,  must  cer¬ 
tainly  haA'e  formed  one  of  the  principal  works  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  Avhile  from  its  position  it  commanded  such  an  extensive 
vicAv  over  the  plain  as  Avould  lead  to  its  being  chosen  as  the 
obvious  point  from  AA'hich  to  gaze  on  the  combatants  beloAA'. 
Both  these  local  features  Avould  thus  from  the  earliest  period 
obtain  a  prominent  place  in  all  descriptions  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  battles  beneath  its  walls.  They  assumed  such  a  place  in 
the  Iliad,  because  they  had  already  figured  in  the  productions 
of  earlier  poets,  and  Avere  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  as 
Avell  as  to  his  audience,  and  their  names  would  be  handed 
doAvn  by  tradition  Avhether  or  not  their  massive  ruins  still 
toAvered  over  the  Trojan  plain. 

If  Ave  are  thus  compelled  to  surrender  all  faith  in  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  Homeric  picture  of  ‘  the  sacred  Ilium,’  Avhat  are  Ave 
to  think  of  his  authority  in  regard  to  the  surrounding  loca¬ 
lities  ?  The  tAvo  cases  are  not  indeed  similar ;  for  the  natural 
features  of  the  Trojan  plain  must  ahvays  have  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged,  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the 
poet,  at  Avhatever  period  he  wrote,  Avas  well  acquainted  with  the 
scenery  of  the  Troad  and  the  adjoining  Hellespont.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  all  future  inquiries  into  the  topography 
of  the  plain  of  Troy  Avill  require  to  be  materially  modified,  and 
must  start  to  a  great  extent  from  a  neAv  point  of  vieAv.  And 
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this,  not  merely  because  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ilissar- 
lik  site  have  received  a  strong — in  our  opinion  a  conclusive — 
confirmation  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  but 
because  these  researches  have  shown  the  entire  fallacy  in  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  by  those  who  cling  to  the  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  every  passage  in  the  Iliad,  as  if  Ilomer  wrote 
with  the  minute  local  accuracy  of  a  newspaper  correspondent 
describing  the  siege  of  Paris.  As  ^Ir.  Grote  remarked  long 
ago:  ‘  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Ilomer  and  to  the 
‘  Ilomeric  siege  of  Troy  criticisms  wliich  would  be  perfectly 
‘  just  if  brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  as 
*  desci'ibed  by  Thucydides.’* 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been  made  in  all  ages  to  the 
reputed  site  of  Ilium,  was  that  it  lay  too  near  the  sea,  and  the 
space  between  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  and  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont  was  too  limited  to  allow  for  the  movements  of  such 
great  armies  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  But  this 
argument  evidently  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  we  arc  to 
accept  the  details  furnished  by  Ilomer  concerning  the  Greek 
armament  as  literally  true :  a  mode  of  reasoning  Intelligible 
enough  in  the  case  of  Thucydides  or  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
but  wholly  inapplicable  in  an  age  of  critical  scholarship.  Dr. 
Schliemann,  indeed,  as  Ave  have  seen,  Avent  to  the  Troad  in  the 
full  faith  that  all  such  statements  Averc  to  be  received  as  tho¬ 
roughly  trustAVorthy — and  that  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  Agamemnon  really  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men ! 
But  if  Troy  is  to  dwindle  from  the  dimensions  of  a  mighty  city, 
Avith  50,000  inhabitants,  to  the  little  fortress  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  avc  are  afraid  that  the  vast  host  of  Agamemnon  Avill 
melt  aAvay  Avith  equal  rapidity  before  the  breath  of  historical 
criticism.  The  poet  avIio  could  represent  the  Avhole  of  this 
great  armament — the  fleet  and  camp  together — as  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  Avail  Avith  toAvers  and  a  deep  ditch — the  Avhole  con¬ 
structed  Avithin  a  single  day — is  surely  not  amenable  to  the 
same  laAvs  of  military  possibility  that  Ave  should  apply  to 
Xenophon  or  Polybius.f 

*  Grote’s  ‘  History  of  Greece,’  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

f  The  most  ainusin"  instance  of  the  spirit  of  literal  criticism  is  to 
be  found  in  a  book  pul)lished  at  Paris,  in  18G7,  by  a  IM.  Nicolaides,  a 
Greek  of  the  island  of  Crete,  entitled  ‘  Topographie  et  Plan  strategique 
‘  de  riliade,’  in  Avhich  the  author  discusses  all  the  military  details  of 
the  poem  Avith  the  sjime  confidence  in  their  accuracy  as  if  he  Avere  in¬ 
vestigating  the  operations  of  Ca:sar  before  Dyrrhachium  or  Thapsus  as 
related  in  his  Commentaries.  He  bestoAva  especial  pains  upon  the 
study  of  the  Greek  camp,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  forces  Avithin 
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A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  pursuit  of  Hector  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Such  a  description  undoubtedly 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  city  built  on  a  hill,  but  rising  out  of  a 
surrounding  plain ;  and  such  we  believe  is  the  picture  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  has  not  troubled 
himself  with  topographical  investigations.  But  such  a  picture 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  either  of  the  sites  that  dispute  the 
claim  to  have  been  that  of  Troy.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be 
physically  possible  to  perform  such  a  circuit  round  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  or  that  above  Bunarbashi — enthusiastic  believers 
maintain  in  each  case  that  it  is  so — but  it  is  certain  that  the 
ground  is  not  such  as  to  suggest,  or  in  the  judgment  of  un¬ 
prejudiced  observei's  to  correspond  with  any  such  idea.  But 
are  we  seriously  expected  to  accept  the  details  of  the  death  of 
Hector  as  historically  accurate,  or  to  inquire  Avhether  any  mere 
mortal  could  follow  in  the  track  of  the  two  godlike  heroes  ? 
Even  Aristotle  himself  selected  this  very  episode  as  an  instance 
where  the  poet  might  without  censure  exceed  the  limits  of 
possibility ;  *  but  unfortunately  his  sound  judgment  has  been 
ignored  by  most  of  the  modern  critics,  as  it  was  by  Deme¬ 
trius  of  Scepsis,  who  made  this  very  difficulty  one  of  his 
principal  grounds  for  departing  from  the  received  tradition. 
It  is  not  by  such  discussions  as  these  that  we  shall  ever  make 
any  progress  towards  understanding  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  Troad,  any  more  than  they  will  assist  us  in  estimating 
aright  the  true  character  of  the  Iliad. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  directed  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  historical  and  topographical  questions  connected 
with  Dr.  Schliemann’s  researches.  As  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  it  Avill  require  a  considerable  time  before  their  archaeo¬ 
logical  results  can  be  fully  estimated.  And  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  convey  to  our  readers  any  distinct  ideas 
on  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  figures,  or  without  continual 
reference  to  the  somewhat  cumbrous  body  of  photographic 
plates  accompanying  his  work,  which  we  cannot  assume  to  be 
at  the  command  of  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  AVe  shall 
confine  ourselves  therefore  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
leading  topics  suggested  by  the  examination  of  the  wonderful 

it :  of  which  he  gives  an  elaborate  plan,  that  may  remind  some 
of  our  readers  of  the  plans  of  the  interior  of  Noah’s  Ark  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  older  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

*  Aristotle,  ‘  De  Poeticu,’  c.  25.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tozer  for 
pointing  out  this  instance  of  the  great  philosopher’s  sound  spirit  of 
criticism. 
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series  of  ancient  objects  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  excava¬ 
tions.  Their  number  is  indeed  marvellous.  The  objects  of 
various  kinds  that  are  figured  in  his  Atlas  amount  to  not  less 
than  three  thousand  six  hundred,  and  these  are  selected  out  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  more,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
preserved  and  registered.  Such  a  record  is  especially  valuable 
as  stating  precisely  the  depth  below  the  surface  at  w’hich  every 
object  was  found,  and  consequently  the  stratum  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Out  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  of  all,  had  their  evidence  been  more  definite,  would 
be  the  Inscriptions,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  under  circumstances  that  certainly  lead  to  the  inference 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Trojan  era.  Unfortunately,  as 
Professor  Max  ^liiller  observes,  they  are  most  disappointing. 

‘  One  inscription  on  a  terra-cotta  vase  (aecording  to  the 
‘  same  high  authority)  is  no  inscription  at  all,  but  rude  orna- 
‘  mentation,  consisting  of  simple  crosses,  and  crosses  surrounded 
‘  by  a  line,  the  former  reminding  one  at  first  of  a  Phoenician  t, 

‘  the  other  of  a  th.  Another  inscription,  consisting  of  six  or 
‘  seven  letters,  arranged  in  a  circle,  contains  certainly  Semitic 
‘  letters,  but  they  belong  to  no  definite  series while  the  most 
important  inscription,  which  is  found  on  a  hone,  or  piece  of  red 
slate,  discovered  in  the  Palace  of  Priam,  contains  ‘  among  the 
*  eight  or  ten  signs  of  which  it  consists  some  decidedly  Phoe- 
‘  nician  letters  in  their  earliest  form.’  Another,  which  is 
inscribed  on  a  seal  or  signet  of  terra-cotta,  found  seven  metres 
beneath  the  surface,  the  learned  professor  ‘  feels  strongly 
‘  tempted  to  read  iXtou  or  FtXton,  if  only  there  was  any  prece- 
‘  dent  for  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  and  particularly  fo^ 
‘  the  horizontal  position  of  the  Vau.’* 

We  need  hardly  add  that  these  conclusions,  or  rather  con¬ 
jectures,  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  have  not  met  with  general 
acquiescence  among  the  learned :  and  these  few  fragmentary 
Inscriptions,  of  a  few  letters  each,  have  been  already  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  discussion  and  controversy.  Thus,  the 
one  pronounced  by  the  Oxford  Professor  to  be  no  inscription  at 
all,  is  maintained  by  M.  Emile  Burnouf  to  be  *  perfectly  legi- 
“  ble — in  Chinese  ! ! !  ’  f  a  fact  which,  if  toe  could  believe  it, 
would  certainly  open  a  curiously  new  page  in  the  history  of 

*  Max  Miiller  in  the  ‘  Academy,’  No.  88  (Jan.  10,  1874). 

f  Schliemann,  ‘  Einleitung,’  p.  11.-  The  same  conclusion  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  jNI.  Burnouf  himself  in  the  ‘  Revue  Archeologique  ’  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1874. 
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Troy.  Rut  we  fear  we  must  be  content  to  admit,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  any  real  lijxht  being  thrown  upon  the  subject 
from  this  source.  It  is  very  improbable  that  these  few  ill¬ 
shaped  letters,  scratched  at  random  upon  scraps  of  stone  and 
j)ottery,  will  ever  be  deci[)hered  and  translated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner ;  but  it  is  still  more  improbable  that,  if  deciphered, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  anything  of  value  or  interest. 
The  only  point  of  im])ortance  that  appears  to  result  from  these 
tantalizing  relics,  is  the  evidence  that  some  kind  of  alphabetical 
writing  was  in  use  in  this  ])art  of  Asia  Minor  at  so  early  a 
period  as  is  indicated  by  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery, 
and  the  other  remains  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Another  class  of  objects  which  deserves  a  passing  remark  is 
one  that  was  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  every  stage  of 
the  excavations,  beginning  from  the  lowest  and  ranging  up, 
through  every  stratum  oi  debris,  even  into  that  of  the  Hellenic 
period.  These  are  the  curious  articles  known  to  Italian 
archaiologists  by  the  name  of  fnsaioli,  but  which  are  usually 
distinguished  by  Dr.  Schliemann  as  carrousels,  a  name  of  the 
origin  of  which  we  must  confess  our  ignorance.  They  are 
small  objects  of  terra-cotta,  most  frequently  of  a  conical  form, 
at  othei’s  in  the  shape  of  a  double  cone,  while  many  of  them 
arc  much  flattened,  till  they  gradually  pass  into  a  form  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  wheel.  All  alike  are  perforated  with  a  round 
hole  through  the  middle,  and  from  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  form  being  always  adapted  to  a  rotatory  motion,  they 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  intended  for  weights  to  be 
used  in  spinning.  This  ex])lanation  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann,  on  the  ground  that  among  the  hundreds  of  them  which 
he  had  brought  to  light  and  examined  he  never  could  find  any 
trace  of  their  being  worn  by  use.  He  therefore  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  ex  voto  offerings :  a  suggestion  which 
appears  highly  improbable,  considering  the  vast  numbers  in 
which  they  are  found,*  and  the  Avholly  irregular  manner  in 
which  they  are  scattered  through  the  mass  of  accumulated 
rubbish.  Rut  he  finds  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  view  in 
the  manner  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  these  petty 
objects  are  decorated  with  marks  of  various  kinds,  circles, 
crosses,  stars,  and  irregular  lines  scratched  upon  their  surface. 
Ry  far  the  greater  number  of  these — of  which  he  has  figured 


*  Whatever  was  the  purpose  and  use  to  which  they  were  applied, 
the  number  of  them  found  is  cerfciinly  astonishing.  At  one  period  Dr. 
Schliemann  collected,  in  the  course  of  eleven  days,  991  of  these  curious 
objects,  of  which  581  were  adorned  with  ‘  symbolical  ’  marks.  (P.  2G3.) 
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sevei'al  hundred  varieties  in  his  photographic  plates — have  to  an 
unsophisticated  eye  the  ap[)earance  merely  of  rude  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  lint  Dr.  Schliemann  finds  in  them  generally  some  mysti¬ 
cal  or  symbolical  meaning,  which  convinces  him  of  their  having 
had  a  religious  character.  A  few  of  them  certainly  bear  what 
look  like  isolated  Phoenician  characters,  while  others  present 
appai'ently  rude  attempts  at  representing,  or  rather  indicating, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  but  attempts  of  so  very  rude  and 
primitive  a  kind  that  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  bone- 
caves  of  France  are  finished  works  of  art  in  comparison  with 
them.  In  one  instance  Dr.  Schliemann  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  taken  one  of  these  attempts 
at  a  human  figure  for  a  Plimnician  letter  !  A^'^c  must  leave  it 

to  archieologlsts  less  enthusiastic  than  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  to 
a  more  extensive  comparison  with  similar  remains  found  on 
other  sites,  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  symbolical  interpretation  of  these  engraved  marks  ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  figured  in  his  plates  have  no  meaning  of  any  kind, 
and  are  nothing  but  specimens  of  simple  ornamentation. 

But  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  researches  remains  still  to  be  noticed.  This  is 
the  very  unexpected  number  of  implements  of  stone  and  other 
objects  of  what  is  commonly  called  ‘  the  Stone  Age,’  that  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  his  excavations.  All  our 
readers  are  doubtless  well  aAvare  that  recent  inquirers  into  the 
primitive  history  of  mankind  have  been  accustomed  to  divide 
the  pre-historic  period  into  three  great  intervals  of  time,  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  materials  which  they  employed  for  their  arms, 
tools,  and  other  implements,  and  termed  in  consequence  the 
Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age.  This  classi¬ 
fication  was  at  first  established  by  the  Scandinavian  antiqua¬ 
ries  in  Denmark,  and  was  from  thence  extended,  by  what 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  hasty  generalisation,  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Recent  researches  have  indeed  thrown  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  distinctions  thus  assumed,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  in  several  of  his  writings  shown  incontestably 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  be  received  without  great  modifi¬ 
cation.  Yet  many  of  the  modern  school  of  archaeologists  cling 
to  them  with  a  tenacity  that  Avill  not  be  easily  shaken.  We 
have  seen  that  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  at  one  time  supposed 
that  he  had  got  down  ‘  into  the  midst  of  the  Stone  Age,’  and 
was  consequently  working  among  the  relics  of  a  period  ‘  several 
‘  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War.’*  And  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  any  archaeologist  fresh  from  researches  among  the 
barrows  and  tumuli  of  England  or  Germany  would  have  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  results  ultimately  attained 
were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  decisive.  While  he  found 
(as  has  been  already  stated)  an  enormous  mass  of  stone  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  at  a  comparatively  small  depth  below  the 
surface,  he  found  below  these,  at  a  considerably  greater  depth, 
anus  and  implements  of  bronze  in  almost  equal  abundance, 
associated  with  the  elaborate  works  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
have  been  so  often  referred  to,  as  well  as  Avith  finely  wrought 
pottery,  and  accompanied  Avith  small  objects  in  ivory  and 
ebony,  affording  proof  of  undoubted  commercial  relations  Avith 
distant  countries.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  people  to  Avhom  these  relics  belonged  Avith  the 
Trojans  of  the  heroic  legend,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
Avere  a  i)eople  in  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  civilisation 
— immensely  superior  to  the  population  Avhich  at  a  long  subse¬ 
quent  period  occupied  the  same  site  and  left  its  relics  in  the 
shape  of  stone  axes,  flint  knives,  bone  combs,  and  other  similar 
objects.  In  this  case  Ave  j»osscss,  Avhat  is  Avanting  in  almost  all 
others,  distinct  evidence  of  chronological  sequence,  proved  by 
the  superposition  of  strata  containing  the  respective  classes  of 
objects,  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that  Avhich  has 
formed  the  basis  of  all  geological  classification.  At  the  same 
time  the  vast  quantities  of  these  remains  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  aflbrd  a  basis  of  induction  far  different  from 
Avhat  can  be  obtained  by  the  examination  of  detached  tumuli 
or  graves,  or  from  any  amount  of  objects  accidentally  scattered 
in  (liflerent  localities. 

The  conclusion  appears  inevitable,  that  Avhatever  value  may 
continue  to  be  attached  to  the  distinction  of  the  three  ages  of 
Pre-historic  Man,  in  treating  of  countries  like  Scandinavia  or 
Germany,  they  must  be  altogether  cast  aside  AA’lien  Ave  have  to 
deal  Avith  countries  such  as  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  Avhere 
there  existed  a  very  ancient  civilisation,  closely  surrounded  by 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  tribes.  And  if  Ave  discard  alto¬ 
gether  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  stone  implements  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  the 
results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  researches  correspond  extremely 
well  with  Avhat  Ave  knoAv  from  histoi-ical  sources.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  Avas  no  history — in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term — of  those  regions  before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony ;  and  even  the  date  of  that  is  very  imperfectly  knoAvn ; 
but  the  historical  traditions  collected  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
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which  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject,  pointed  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Troad  having  undergone  great  changes,  and  to  the 
country  having  been  occupied  in  succession  by  different  nations 
of  barbarians,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  of  Thracian  origin.*  Its 
imriicdiate  pi’oximity  to  the  Hellespont — the  highway  of  nations 
in  all  ages  between  Europe  and  Asia — lends  great  additional 
probability  to  this  statement.  Now,  all  we  learn  of  the  Thra¬ 
cians  in  historical  times  shows  them  to  have  been  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  whose  manners  and  customs  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  neighbouring 
Hellenes.  It  was  among  the  Thracians  that  there  were  still 
found  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  a  people  dwelling  in  huts  built 
upon  ])ilcs,  in  a  lake,  precisely  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  lake- 
dwellings,  of  which  the  remains  in  Switzerland  have  attracted 
of  late  years  so  much  attention. f  Yet  these  primitive  lake- 
])eople  were  found  within  less  than  fifty  miles  of  flourishing 
Greek  colonies,  ])ossossing  all  the  refinements  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  which  the  Greek  settlers  never  failed  to  carry  with  them. 
Can  Ave  Avonder  if  their  ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries 
before,  Averc  still  in  tbe  Stone  Age  ? — that  is  to  say,  backAvard 
enough  in  civilisation  to  be  still  content  Avith  the  same  rude 
implements  that  had  served  their  forefathers  from  the  earliest 
ages,  though  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  the 
knoAvledge  of  Avhich  they  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain  from  the 
neighbouring  Greek  colonies. 

lint  this  is  not  all.  While  stone  implements  arc  found  in 
this  ovci’Avhelming  preponderance,  in  one  of  the  uj)pcrmost 
.strata  of  the  series,  they  arc  so  far  from  being  characteristic  of 
the  peculiar  phase  of  civilisation  Avhich  it  represents,  that  they 
are  still  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  those  beloAv  it, 
doAvn  cjuite  to  the  fundamental  rock.  Knives  and  saAvs  of 
flint,  and  sometimes  of  volcanic  glass  (obsidian),  hammers  and 
mallets  of  stone,  and  Avell  polished  axe  heads  of  diorite,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  found  throughout  the  ‘  Trojan  ’  period,  associated 
Avith  similar  objects  in  bronze;  flint  knives  being  especially 
abundant,  though  found  side  by  side  Avith  others  of  bronze.J 
But  all  these  implements,  as  Avell  as  the  pottery  Avith  Avhich 
they  are  associated,  are  of  much  finer  and  more  careful  execu¬ 
tion  than  those  found  in  the  stratum  above,  in  Avhich  the  use 
of  stone  seems  to  have  been  all  but  exclusively  in-evalent.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  excavations 
goes — and  they  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  this  respect 


*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  8.  f  Herodotus,  lib.  a*,  c.  16. 
t  P.  42. 
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that  have  been  earned  on  either  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
indeed  the  only  ones  that  throw  any  considerable  light  upon 
the  jn-e-historic  antiquities  ot‘  those  countries — it  is  impossible 
to  assume  that  there  was  any  marked  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  bronze  and  stone  ])erlods,  imjdements  of  both  classes 
being  found  promiscuously  mixed  together,  though  in  varying 
proportions,  indicating  undoubtedly  different  states  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  but  not  in  accordance  with  any  chronological  sequence. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned,  in  respect  to  which  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  appeared  likely  to  throw  a  very 
unexpected  light  upon  the  history  of  early  civilisation,  but  on 
which  unfortunately  his  evidence  has  broken  down.  Through¬ 
out  the  body  of  his  work,  both  in  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
progress  of  his  excavations  and  in  the  general  introduction  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  results,  he  speaks  of  all  the  metallic 
objects  found  as  of  copper  ;  and  he  tells  us  distinctly  that  while 
those  discovered  in  the  Hellenic  stratum  were  alloyed  with  tin 
— that  is  to  say  were  of  bronze,  like  all  other  Hellenic  remains 
of  the  kind — those  found  in  the  lower  strata  were  uniformly  of 
pure  copper,  without  any  alloy  Avhatever.  Such  a  fact  woidd 
have  been  as  interesting  as  it  was  unique.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
account  for  the  very  early  and  general  use  of  bronze,  a  mixed 
metal,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  which  is  tin,  a  metal  found  only 
in  a  few  localities,  far  distant  from  the  earliest  centres  of  civili¬ 
sation.  And  it  would  seem  but  natural  to  suppose  that  an 
‘  age  of  coj)per  ’  must  have  i)receded  the  Age  of  Bronze,  before 
people  had  found  the  art  of  hardening  the  one  metal  by  the 
admixture  of  the  other.  To  have  lighted  upon  such  a  period 
would  indeed  have  been  a  most  interesting  discovery,  and  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  precise  testimony  upon  the  subject  w’as  based  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Landerer,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Athens.  Unfortunately,  the  result  of  a  more  careful  analysis 
made  for  him  at  Lyons  by  M.  Damour,  which  is  appended  to 
the  very  last  page  of  his  book,  shows  that  both  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  from  the  objects  discovered  with  the  ‘  treasure  ’ 
itself,  contained  tin  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  in  almost  j)recisely  the  same  ])roportions  as  one  from  an 
axe  of  the  pure  Hellenic  period.  There  can  therefore  be  but 
little  doubt  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  implements  and  utensils 
discovered  in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  and  described  by 
him  as  of  copper,  Avere  really  of  bronze,  as  has  been  found  to 
be  the  case  with  similar  objects  in  all  other  instances. 

We  feel  that  we  are  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the  many 
interesting  topics  which  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries  suggest  for 
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our  consideration,  that  we  have  only  found  time  to  touch  upon 
a  few  of  them.  He  has  opened  a  field  of  I’esearch  in  great 
measure  new,  and  combining  at  once  so  much  interest  with 
difficulties  and  anomalies  of  so  startling  a  character,  that  we 
have  little  doubt  it  will  afford  a  battle-field  for  archajologists 
and  philologers  for  many  years  to  come.  We  do  not  think 
that  his  own  theories  will  find  general  acceptance ;  but  we 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  zeal  and  energy  which  he  has 
displayed  in  his  researches,  as  well  as  for  the  conscientious  and 
highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  given  their  results 
to  the  public. 


Art.  IX.  —  Address  of  the  Right  lion.  William  Ficart 
Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurg  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  Electors  of  Greenwich.  I’ublished 
January  24,  1874. 

I^Tutability  and  the  desire  of  change  are  so  inherent  in 
J-tX  representative  institutions  and  popular  government  that 
we  feel  no  surprise,  and  we  shall  express  no  vain  regret,  at  the 
catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  the  late  ^linistry  and  ter¬ 
minated  their  existence  as  a  Government.  Least  of  all  would 
it  befit  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  popular  party  in  this 
country  to  complain  of  any  fair  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  national  will,  however  adverse  it  may  be  to  themselves. 
The  late  general  election  took  place  under  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  complain.  The  time 
and  manner  of  the  dissolution,  kept  secret  from  almost  every 
other  member  of  the  community,  Avas  deliberately  selected  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  terms  on  which  he  challenged  the 
judgment  of  the  country  were  entirely  his  own,  and  expressed 
in  his  own  language.  The  power  and  skill  of  Parliament  had 
long  been  engaged  in  bringing  our  whole  electoral  machinery 
to  perfection.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  recent  legislative 
provisions  designed  to  secure  the  utmost  freedom,  purity,  and 
independence  of  election  were  in  full  operation.  Never  iri 
this  kingdom  did  so  large  a  number  of  electors  record  their 
votes.  Never  was  there  less  bribery,  intimidation,  or  electoral 
manoeuvring.  The  ballot  enabled  every  man  to  indulge  at 
his  pleasure  the  secret  passion  or  the  passing  caprice  of  the 
hour.  And  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  England  now 
resides  in  the  ballot  box,  to  be  exercised  at  those  times  and 
seasons  Avhen  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  it  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
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ever  gave,  or  ever  can  give,  a  more  distinct  and  authoritative 
response.  It  would  be  idle  and  unbecoming  in  us  to  protest 
against  such  a  verdict,  emanating  from  the  powers  we  have 
ourselves  contributed  to  call  into  being.  For  we  may  here 
remark  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  unquestionably  strengthen  the  authority  of  a  great 
legal  manifestation  of  the  national  will.  With  a  more  restricted 
constituency,  voting  openly,  the  results  of  an  election  were 
obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  that  they  might  be  due  to  the  votes 
of  a  privileged  class,  or  to  the  influence  of  personal  and  local 
pressure.  But  in  the  vast  constituencies  of  the  present  day 
such  petty  causes  disappear.  The  causes  which  operate  must 
be  broad  and  general,  though  they  may  be  fallacious.  Thus 
the  effect,  especially  when  it  pervades  the  whole  kingdom,  is 
irresistible.  A  defeated  Ministry  is  crushed  by  a  much  heavier 
weight.  The  victorious  party  is  borne  into  power  by  a  stronger 
wave. 

There  can  be  no  greater  delusion  than  to  suppose  that  in  a 
well-ordered  State,  swayed  by  popular  influences,  the  current 
of  opinion  and  policy  will  always  flow  in  the  same  stream. 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  could  be  more  mischievous  and 
fatal  to  the  system  of  government  by  parties.  It  is  not  by  a 
uniform  current,  setting  in  one  direction,  that  men’s  minds  are 
governed,  but  rather  by  a  tidal  wave  that  sways  them  to  and 
fro,  till  the  excess  in  one  sense  is  counteracted  by  an  oppos¬ 
ing  force.  Peace  and  war,  profusion  and  economy,  liberty  and 
authority  are  alternating  ideas  which  take  possession  of  men 
and  rule  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because 
a  given  popular  movement  is  very  strong  at  one  moment  it  will 
go  on  to  gain  strength.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  lose  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  afforded  it,  and  will  ultimately 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  excessive  confidence  of 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  permanence  of  the 
impulse  which  brought  them  into  Parliament  and  into  power, 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  recent  defeat : 
the  tide  turned  and  left  them  on  the  shore. 

Another  principle  cordially  acknowledged  by  none  more 
than  by  ourselves —being,  indeed,  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Whig  school — is  that  an  administration  ought 
not  to  last,  or  seek  to  last,  for  one  hour  after  it  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  In  the  last  century  it  was  possible 
for  George  III.  to  prolong  the  existence  of  Lord  North’s 
Cabinet  long  after  it  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  nation.  In 
France  the  same  thing  was  done  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  who 
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upheld  the  Guizot  Ministry,  until  his  throne  and  the  Cabinet 
crumbled  into  ruins  togetlier.  Even  in  our  times  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  both  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  late  Lord 
Derby  of  administrations  struggling  against  hostile  majorities, 
and  not  adequately  supported  by  public  opinion  out  of  doors. 
Henceforth  such  attempts  are  impossible.  ]Mr.  Gladstone 
recognised  and  acted  on  this  principle  with  the  utmost  prompti¬ 
tude  and  sincerity,  when  he  resigned  last  year  after  his  first 
important  defeat  on  the  Irish  University  Bill.  He  even  urged 
his  resignation  on  the  Crown  with  unusual  pertinacity ;  but 
circumstances  and  the  tactics  of  his  opjionents  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  party,  he 
resumed  a  disputed  authority  and  a  divided  power.  It  is,  we 
doubt  not,  on  the  whole  a  perfectly  sound  and  beneficial  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  no  government  should  continue  to  exist  with  im¬ 
paired  resources.  A  struggle  for  existence,  to  be  carried  on 
by  alternate  concessions  to  disaffected  supporters  or  candid 
antagonists,  is  unworthy  of  a  high-minded  statesman,  and  de¬ 
grades  the  functions  of  government  itself. 

iSIr.  Gladstone,  full  of  that  heroic  resolution  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  great  acts  of  his  policy,  might  have  ex¬ 
claimed  on  January  24,  in  the  words  of  Montrose — 

‘  lie  either  fears  his  liite  too  much, 

Or  his  desert  is  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

To  win  or  lose  it  all.’ 

He  played  for  the  largest  possible  stake,  and  he  played  it  on  a 
single  throw.  One  week  he  was  a  ]>ow'crful  ^linister,  still 
commanding  a  majority  of  upwards  of  sixty  in  the  House  of 
Commons — able,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  have  carried  a  scries  of 
important  and  brilliant  financial  measures  in  the  present  session 
of  Parliament,  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  the  coming  year,  and 
not  ill  prepared  to  await  the  chances  of  the  future :  the  next,  his 
party  was  dispersed,  his  administration  broken  up,  his  majority 
converted  into  the  feeblest  representation  of  Liberal  principles 
which  has  occupied  the  opposition  benches  for  thirty  years. 
The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  tactical  movement  have 
never  been  explained  to  us.  They  will  afford  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  theme  of  speculation  to  the  memoir-writers  and  constitu¬ 
tional  historians  of  the  future.  The  time  is  not  come  to  inves¬ 
tigate  or  to  estimate  all  the  motives  which  may  have  actuated 
the  Head  of  the  late  Government ;  but  those  which  have  been 
disclosed  arc  clearly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  decision. 
AVe  can  conceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  indignant 
at  the  decline  of  his  influence,  as  evinced  by  several  recent 
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elections,  and  therefore  resolved  to  know  his  fate,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  before  he  met  Parliament  in  a  new  session. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  that  men  of  long  Parliamentary- 
experience  should  imagine  that,  in  pi*esence  of  these  un¬ 
toward  symptoms,  the  position  of  the  Government  would 
be  improved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  dissolution. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  an 
ebb  tide.  All  the  precedents  are  against  it,  and,  in  1841,  when 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  vainly  res<jrted  to  it,  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  strenuously  debated  in  the  Cabinet,  and  several  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Whig  party  were  on  prineiple 
opposed  to  it.  In  1834,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  choice,  for 
before  he  reached  England  it  had  been  assumed  that  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  inevitable,  and,  indeed,  without  it  he  could  not  have 
insured  the  re-election  of  his  own  colleagues.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  says  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  44),  ‘  I  was  no  advocate 
‘  for  freqnent  or  abrupt  dissolutions.  I  had  more  than  once 
‘  had  occasion  to  express  in  Council  my  distrust  in  them,  as 
‘  remedies  for  the  weakness  of  a  government,  constantly  bear- 
‘  ing  in  mind  the  remark  of  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  commence- 
‘  ment  of  his  “  History  of  the  Rebellion,”  upon  the  evil  effects 
‘  of  an  ill-considered  exercise  of  this  branch  of  the  prerogative. 

‘  No  man,”  says  he,  “  can  show  me  a  source  from  whence 
‘  “  tliesc  waters  of  bitterness  we  now  taste,  have  more  proba- 
‘  “  bly  flowed  than  from  those  unseasonable,  unskilful,  and 
‘  ‘‘  precipitate  dissolutions  of  Parliament.”  And  again  :  “  The 
‘  “  passion  and  distemper  gotten  and  received  into  Parliament 
‘  cannot  be  removed  and  reformed  by  the  more  passionate 
‘  “  breaking  and  dissolving  of  it.”  ’ 

Some  such  considerations  as  these  might,  with  due  time  for 
deliberation,  have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the 
eminent  men  who  were  led  to  adopt  so  unusual  a  course ;  and 
certainly  a  far  shorter  time  for  reflection  would  have  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  the  probable,  if  not  the  inevitable,  results  of  it. 
The  step  taken  by  the  late  Government  was  extremely  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  false  tactical  operation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  ^Marshal  !Macmahon,  when  they  resolved,  in  presence  of  a 
powerful  invasion,  to  make  a  flank  movement  to  the  north-east 
of  France,  instead  of  concentrating  their  forces  and  awaiting 
an  attack,  war  having  been  declared  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents.  The 
result  in  both  instances  was  the  loss,  not  only  of  a  battle,  but 
of  an  army% 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  to 
invoke  the  past  services  of  the  late  Govermnent  in  extenuation 
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of  the  errors  they  may  since  have  committed  or  in  alleviation 
of  their  sentence.  Past  services,  however  great,  dwell  but 
little  in  the  memory  of  a  people.  Lord  Grey  who  had  carried 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  shipwrecked  in  a  couple  of  years, 
and  never  returned  to  public  life.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  barely 
time  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  that  Parliament 
which  had  borne  him  triumphantly  into  power,  when  his  doom 
too  was  sealed.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  will  be 
remembered  in  history  as  the  successful  authors  of  five  or  six 
measures  of  first-rate  legislative  importance — the  Disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  the  Education  Act, 
the  Judicature  Act,  and  the  Ballot  Act.  Two  of  their 
minor  measures,  which  exposed  them  to  great  odium  and  mis¬ 
representation,  were  designed,  and  well  designed,  to  put  a 
check  on  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  These  measures,  as 
a  whole,  are  their  noblest  monument.  Fiercely  debated  at 
the  time,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  even  the  strongest 
antagonists  of  these  Bills  would  now  obliterate  from  the 
Statute-book,  to  bring  back  the  former  state  of  things.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  ])art  of  the  good  foi'tune  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  just  taken  office  that  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
for  them  by  the  labours  of  their  adversaries.  Every  other 
Tory  Government  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  had  to  confront 
some  momentous  question,  which  could  not  be  carried  without 
a  defeat  or  surrender  of  their  most  cherished  principles,  but 
which  had  to  be  carried  nevertheless  by  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  time  and  the  national  will.  Lord  Liverpool,  before  he  died, 
saw  his  Government  divided  and  broken  up  by  the  Catholic 
Question,  which  a  few  years  later  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
to  carry.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  met  and  hurled  from 

?ower  by  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Refonn.  Sir  Robert 
*eel  in  1835  was  at  once  shipwrecked  on  the  fatal  Appropriation 
of  the  Irish  Church  Revenue;  and  in  1841  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Governments  of  this  centuryhe  had  to  accept, 
and  at  last  to  adopt,  the  victorious  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself  in  1866  found  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  his  way,  and  had,  at  the  sacrifice  of  several  of  his 
colleagues  and  all  his  principles,  to  deal  with  it  and  establish 
household  suffrage.  Of  all  these  great  legislative  demands,  or 
of  anything  resembling  them,  there  is  at  this  moiftent  no  trace. 
There  is  no  lion  in  the  path.  These  questions  have  all  been 
settled  on  Whig  principles,  and  chiefly  by  Whig  Ministers. 
The  Tories  succeed  to  an  unincumbered  estate.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Liberal  party  is  weakened  by  the  completeness  of 
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its  own  achievements  :  on  the  other,  the  party  of  stability  is 
strengthened  by  the  absence  of  fresh  objects  of  change. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that  which  suggests 
itself  to  the  memoi’y  between  the  state  of  affairs  in  1841, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  at  the  head  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  majority,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  1874,  when  the  Tory 
party  has  recovered  its  union  and  regained  its  strength,  under 
the  man  who  mainly  contributed  in  1846  to  break  it  up  and 
destroy  it.  In  1841  the  greatest  distress  prevailed  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  disturbances  followed  distress ; 
even  Wales  w’as  in  a  state  of  partial  insurrection ;  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  had  just  been  formed,  and  continued  its 
career  of  agitation  ;  the  state  of  the  finances  was  deplorable — 
a  deficit  of  tAvo  millions  and  a  half,  to  be  supplied  only  by 
the  income  tax;  we  had  a  boundary  dispute  Avith  the  United 
States,  Avhich  might  at  any  moment  become  a  quarrel ;  in 
Asia,  the  British  arms  had,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  sus¬ 
tained  at  Cabul  a  frightful  disaster,  Avhich  had  shaken  our 
poAver  in  India  to  its  foundations ;  and  in  China  Ave  AA-ere  en¬ 
gaged  in  Avar  Avith  inadequate  means  and  a  very  imperfect 
knoAvledge  of  the  coasts,  the  country,  and  the  people.  Yet, 
great  as  these  embarrassments  Avere,  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
that  a  greater  difficulty  than  all  these  AA-as  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land.  If  the  ^Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  dismissed 
from  office,  at  least  it  retires  Avith  the  proud  satisfaction  that 
its  successors  have  no  similar  difficulties  or  perils  to  encounter. 
Never  Avas  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country  greater, 
and  indeed  the  chief  danger  for  the  future  lies  rather  in  an 
excess  of  the  profits  of  labour;  the  social  peace  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  unbroken ;  there  is  no  formidable  subject  of  agita¬ 
tion  ;  the  revenue  is  overfloAving,  insomuch  that  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion  appears  to  be,  Avhat  is  to  be  done  Avith  the  surplus 
of  next  year  ?  Avith  the  United  States  a  question  far  more  irri¬ 
tating  than  the  North-east  boundary  has  been  settled,  and  our 
relations  are  amicable ;  in  India_  j)cace  is  secure,  and  a!  bough 
a  calamity  not  attributable  to  any  act  of  man  afflicts  a  great 
mrtion  of  Bengal,  measures  Avorthy  of  a  great  and  civilised 
PoAver  have  been  taken  to  lessen  its  frightful  consequences ; 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Avorld  Ave  are  at  j)eace,  for  the  Ashan- 
tee  expedition  has  been  successfully  terminated  by  the  means 
judiciously  provided  by  the  late  Cabinet;  and  Ave  speak  with 
knoAvledge  and  authority  Avhen  Ave  declare  that  the  neAv  Ad¬ 
ministration  received  on  its  accession  to  office  from  all  the  States 
and  Powers  AA’ith  Avhich  Ave  have  relations  the  strongest  assu¬ 
rances  that  language  could  convey  of  their  respect  and  con- 
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sideration  for  this  country — from  none  more  than  from  that 
Potentate  whose  only  daughter  has  just  taken  her  place  in 
the  Koyal  Family  of  England  and  in  the  affections  of  the 
British  peoide.  So  that,  entangled  by  no  foreign  alliances, 
and  threatened  by  no  hostile  combination  or  national  weakness, 
there  never  was  a  moment  at  Avhich  Great  Britain  occupied  a 
more  influential  position  in  the  Avorld.  To  these  results  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  entitled  to  point ;  for  if  other 
Ministers  have  fallen  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  impoverishment, 
and  depression,  they  at  least  have  laid  down  their  offices  while 
the  tide  of  prosperity,  which  they  had  contributed  to  raise  and 
direct,  is  still  brimming  to  the  banks,  and  when  the  nation  has 
reached  perhajis  the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  it  had 
ever  attained.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  occur¬ 
rences  in  history,  that  a  ^Ministry  which  has  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  govern  for  five  years  Avith  uninterrupted  success,  should 
at  the  end  of  that  time  be  called  upon  to  undergo  the  sentence 
usually  inflicted  on  incapacity  and  failure. 

In  1868,  the  Liberal  party,  Avhich  at  that  time  embraced 
a  large  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
roused  from  apathy  by  the  Fenian  conspii’acy,  resolved  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  last  remains  of  intolerance  or  inequality 
Avhich  gave  a  pretext  to  Irish  discontent.  Some  time  before, 
Mr.  Bright  had,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  emphatic  of 
his  harangues,  conjured  the  leaders  of  either  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  forget  their  differences,  to  come  down 
from  their  high  places,  and  to  apj)ly  themselves  Avith  singleness 
of  purpose  to  remove  from  this  Empire  the  opprobrium,  the 
Aveakness,  the  danger  of  Irish  disaffection,  by  a  full  and  entire 
concession  of  justice  and  remedial  measures  to  Ireland.  To 
frame  and  carry  these  measures  the  people  of  England  could 
never,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  have  found  an  abler 
minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  earnest,  enterprising, 
eloquent,  enthusiastic,  Avith  a  command  of  legislative  detail 
nnd  resource  AA’hich  has  never  been  surpassed  in  Parliament. 
]\Ir.  Bright  himself  Avas  associated  Avith  him  in  the  task;  and 
it  must  be  added  that  they  found  in  !Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
a  most  able  lieutenant  to  second  their  undertaking — an  Irish 
Protestant  gentleman,  perfectly  possessed  of  that  personal 
and  practical  knoAvledge  of  Ireland  in  AA’hich  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright  Avere  deficient,  and  ])repared  to  make  the 
lai’gest  concessions  to  the  ‘  ideas  ’  of  his  felloAA-countryraen  on 
the  questions  of  religion,  education,  and  land-tenure.  The 
British  nation,  ardently  desiring  that  no  measure  of  justice 
should  be  Avithheld  from  Ireland,  even  at  the  cost  of  princijdes 
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dear  to  ourselves,  and  placing  entire  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues,  established  him  firmly  in  power  with  an 
enormous  majority.  The  Ministry  performed  Avith  energy  and 
ability  the  arduous  task  it  had  undertaken.  The  Irish  Church 
was  disestablished  Avithout  any  injury  to  vested  interests.  An 
Irish  land  bill  Avas  passed  AA-hich  extended  the  principle  of 
Ulster  tenant-right  to  the  Avhole  island.  As  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  Irish  Church  and  Land,  nothing 
could  be  more  ingenious,  effective,  and  complete,  and  they  have 
removed  a  great  stumbling-block  from  the  path  of  all  English 
statesmen.  But  as  measures  to  secure  the  loyalty  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  Ireland,  these  Acts  have  had  exactly  the  same  fate  as 
all  the  remedial  measures  England  has  consented  to  adopt  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  They  have  not  eft'ectually  conciliated 
the  Irish  people,  though  they  have  removed  for  ever  AA'hat 
Avere  regarded  as  badges  of  conquest  and  causes  of  disaft’ec- 
tion.  These  great  Acts  Avere,  hoAvever,  folloAved  by  a  more 
open  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy, 
and  by  a  rencAval  or  continuance  of  agrarian  crimes  Avhich 
had  to  be  checked  by  restrictive  measures  of  police.  The 
message  of  peace  Avas  ansAvered  by  a  cry  for  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  Avliich  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  by  a  signal  dis¬ 
play  of  national  ingratitude,  became  the  first  victim.  These 
events,  or  Avhat  Avas  knoAvn  of  them,  Averc  not  throAA'n  aAvay 
on  the  English  people.  AVhatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
princij)le  of  these  measures,  for  some  of  Avhich  the  Liberal 
party  had  contended  for  forty  years,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  results  Avere  not  Avhat  avc  had  fondly  anticipated,  and 
might  even  become  dangerous  hereafter.  And  Avhen  the  farthest 
limit  of  concession  AA'as  reached  in  the  University  Bill  of  last 
session,  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  measure,  and 
the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  came  to  an  end. 

In  an  article  of  this  Review  entitled  ‘  The  Session  and  its 
‘  Sequel,’  Avhich  appeai’ed  in  October  1867,*  a  year  before  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ^Ministry,  all  these  great  objects 
of  the  future  })olicy  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  Avere  pointed 
out — and  no  Avonder,  for  the  article,  remarkable  in  itself,  Avas 
more  remarkable  as  the  expression  of  the  vieAvs  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  it.  He  declared  that  as  regards  public  edu¬ 
cation,  ‘  Ave  had  become  sensible  of  partial  frustration  and 
‘  immense  deficiency ;  ’  and  that  our  condition  Avas  like  that  of 
an  African  traveller  Avho  encamps  in  a  dry  river-bed,  from 
Avhich  he  is  driven  by  a  sudden  torrent  from  the  hills :  Par- 
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liament  had  not  yet  liad  courage  to  face  that  question.  He 
added  that  ‘  the  organisation  of  the  army  cries  aloud  for  the 
‘  most  vigorous  handling.’  lie  avowed  that  the  absolute 
political  freedom  of  the  colonies  should  now  be  followed  by 
a  very  great  increase  in  their  own  responsibility  for  military 
defence,  especially  in  North  America;  and  above  all  he  pro¬ 
claimed  that  as  to  ‘  the  heavier  work  for  Ireland,  it  was  not 
‘  even  begun  :  ’  that  the  ‘  too  familiar  names  Irish  Education, 

‘  Irish  Church,  Irish  Land  ’  weighed  upon  us ;  and  that  ‘  the 
‘  very  principle  on  which  Ireland  is  to  be  governed  has  not 
‘  been  determined,’  Kemarkable  words,  indicating  as  they 
did,  the  definite  and  well-formed  purposes  of  the  future  go¬ 
vernment,  a  year  before  it  was  constituted :  words,  not  less 
remarkable  if  they  be  now  compared  Avith  its  past  perform¬ 
ances.  A  gi’eat  measure  of  Education  has  been  passed.  The 
organisation  of  the  army  has  been  vigorously  handled.  The 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  colonies.  The  Irish 
Church  and  Ii-ish  Land  have  been  dealt  Avith ;  but  after  all, 
the  very  i)rincij)le  on  Avhich  Ireland  is  to  be  governed  has 
not  been  determined,  for  the  bitterest  insults  Avhich  have  been 
offered  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  late  Ministry  proceeded  from 
the  Irish  themselves.  It  Avas  the  defection  of  the  Irish  Avhich 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  CTniversity  Bill,  though  Ave  do  not 
believe  that  any  power  or  skill  could  have  forced  that  measure 
through  Parliament.  And  at  the  General  Election  Ireland 
has  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  between  fifty  and  sixty 
Home  Rulers,  Avhom  Mr.  Gladstone  Avould,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  sorry  to  number  among  his  folloAvers,  and 
Avho  must,  ill  truth,  have  proved  his  Avorst  enemies.  They 
Avould,  in  short,  have  treated  him  precisely  as  the  electors  of 
Louth  treated  !Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.  We  are  compelled, 
then,  by  the  evidence  of  facts  to  recognise  the  truth  that 
although  !Mr.  Gladstone’s  jiolicy  to  Ireland  Avas  conceived  and 
earned  on  in  the  most  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  Avith  the  aid  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  Irish  Chancellor  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  administration,  and  although  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
OAvn  vieAvs  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  are  perhaps 
the  most  favourable  ever  entertained  by  an  English  Minister, 
he  has  not  been  more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  principle  on  Avhich  Ireland  is  to  be  governed,  and 
he  has  left  the  great  problem  still  unsolved. 

There  is  no  jioint  in  the  Avide  but  indistinct  field  of  Avhat  Mr. 
Disraeli  calls  his  policy,  Avhich  excites  iu  us  greater  interest  and 
curiosity  thau  that  Avhich  concerns  his  relations  Avith  Ireland. 
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lie  has  sent  there  a  Viceroy,  renowned  for  the  splendour  of  his 
liousehold  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  accompanied  by  an 
English  country  gentleman  in  the  post  of  secretary,  who  takes 
with  him  many  of  the  homely  virtues  of  this  island,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  inexperience  of  social  and  political  life  across  the  water. 
To  do  as  little  as  possible  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  their 
original  commission  and  instructions,  for  it  is  the  mot  iTordre 
of  the  new  Government.  But  here  again  Mr.  Disraeli  enjoys 
a  peculiar  and  unprecedented  advantage.  Upon  the  main 
question  which  agitates  Ireland,  and  has  sent  a  large  body  of 
Home  llulers  to  Barliament  to  claim  the  revival  of  a  separate 
Irish  legislation,  there  is  in  England  no  division  of  opinion. 
Ireland  has  ceased  to  be  a  field  of  contention  for  English 
political  parties.  The  determination  to  resist  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  cry  for  Home  Kule,  as  alike  injurious  to  the  Empire 
and  to  Ireland  herself,  is  the  determination,  not  of  a  party,  but 
of  the  British  nation.  The  removal  of  those  abuses  which  had 
so  long  preyed  like  a  canker  upon  Ireland  has  rendered  our 
position  unassailable  and  our  duty  clear.  AVhatever  be  the 
government  of  this  country,  it  must  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  civil  power,  and  it 
must  uphold  in  Ireland  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Barliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^Ir.  Gladstone’s  legis¬ 
lative  measures  have  j)laced  his  successor  in  the  strongest 
])Osition  which  any  British  ^Minister  has  ever  held  towards 
Ireland,  because  it  is  cleared  from  the  old  remains  of  sec¬ 
tarian  ascendancy  and  injustice.  Xothing  can  compromise  or 
Aveaken  that  position  save  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  and 
impossible  system  of  government,  which  Ave  cannot  conceive 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  Avill  be  so  imprudent  and  absurd  as  to  adopt. 
AVhatever  may  be  the  structure  he  proposes  to  erect,  it  Avill 
stand  u})on  a  stratum  of  forty  years  of  Whig  government,  and 
it  must  consist  mainly  of  Whig  materials.  Upon  the  tAVO  great 
questions  of  the  day  Avhich  are  likely  to  kindle  some  heat  in  the 
neAv  Parliament,  the  pretensions  of  the  Home  llulers  from 
Ireland  and  the  attempt  of  the  Xonconformists  to  upset  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  are  as  sure  of  the  supi)ort  of  the  moderate  Liberals  or 
W  higs  as  of  their  own  majority.  As  to  Home  Rule,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  Education  Act,  Ave  regard 
it,  for  the  reasons  Ave  gave  at  length  in  our  last  Xumber,  as 
one  of  the  best  AAorks  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  and  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  abandon  it  because  it  is 
objected  to  by  a  small  fraction  of  our  allies  and  supported  by 
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the  main  body  of  our  antagonists.  Mr.  Forster’s  triumphant 
election  at  Bradford  is  the  one  event  of  the  late  election  which 
the  Whig  party  regard  with  unqualified  satisfaction. 

We  think  it  was  I'einarked  by  Mi*.  Lowe  in  a  recent  speech 
that  the  Government  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  essentially 
a  legislative  Government,  and  that  its  greatest  triumphs  had 
been  its  legislative  measures.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  Ave 
doubt  whether  any  Government  ever  carried  in  five  years 
measures  of  greater  originality  and  importance  through  Par¬ 
liament.  But  this  circumstance  was  at  once  the  highest  merit 
and  the  chief  Aveakness  of  the  late  ^Ministry.  Vast  and 
original  legislative  measures  cannot  be  perpetually  reneAved. 
This  country  has  passed  in  the  last  forty  years  through  a  more 
extensive  range  of  legislation  than  any  nation  ever  endured 
before,  save  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution.  Every  institution 
has  been  more  or  less  remodelled  and  reformed,  and  AA*e  look 
round  us  Avith  pride  Avhen  Ave  see  to  Avhat  an  extent  this  vast 
and  SAveeping  operation  has  consolidated  and  improved  them. 
But  by  the  nature  of  things,  this  is  not  a  Avork  Avhich  can  go 
on  for  ever  Avith  equal  rapidity.  If  AV’e  have,  Avith  great 
labour,  rebuilt  the  family  mansion,  it  is  because  Ave  propose 
to  live  in  it.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
fire  to  a  noAv  house  occurs  just  before  the  Avorkmen  are  about 
to  leave  it,  because  there  is  a  sinister  temptation  to  destroy 
Avhat  exists  in  order  to  begin  the  Avork  over  again.  We  have 
knoAvn  people  pi’ovide  against  this  peril  by  an  extra  in¬ 
surance.  But  in  politics  the  crime  and  the  folly  Avould  be 
infinitely  greater.  No  one  but  a  malignant  madman  Avould 
Avish  to  pull  about  his  ears  a  fabric  on  Avhich  the  Avisdom  and 
patriotism  of  half  a  century  have  been  laA'ished.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  and  a  mistake,  if  statesmen  and  governments  look 
to  legislative  measures  and  the  carrying  legislative  measures 
through  Parliament  as  their  sole  or  even  their  chief  function. 
It  may  be  so  at  times ;  but  Avhilst  great  legislative  changes 
are  occasional,  the  administi*ative  duties  of  a  ministry  are  per¬ 
petual.  The  tendency  in  modern  times  has  been  to  judge  of 
j)ublic  men  too  much  by  their  parliamentary  promises  and  per¬ 
formances  ;  and  this  tendency  has  produced  among  our  states¬ 
men  the  correlative  eA’il  of  making  their  parliamentai*y  and 
legislative  duties  the  main  object  of  their  concerted  action. 
The  facilities  of  locomotion  and  of  correspondence  have  even 
permitted  and  encouraged  Ministers  to  abandon  London  and 
their  offices,  and  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  parliamentary 
recess  in  their  country  houses ;  so  that  the  meeting  of  a  Cabinet 
Council  became  a  rare  event,  and  Avas  generally  understood  to 
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be  dictated  by  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  legislative 
measures  only. 

AVe  do  not  admit,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  any  real 
reaction  or  change  has  taken  plaee  in  the  political  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  British  nation.  They  desire,  as  much 
as  they  have  ever  desired,  the  steady-progress  of  the  country 
in  the  track  of  liberal  reform  and  Improvement ;  and  if  the  new 
Ministry  Avere  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  the  revival  of  those 
ancient  abuses,  Avhich  the  Tories  defended  as  long  as  they  had 
a  spark  of  life  in  them,  they  Avould  soon  find  out  their  mistake. 
But  no  one  knoAvs  better  than  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby 
that  these  dry  bones  cannot  live,  and  that  they  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  free  from  all  engagements  to  bring  them  to 
life  again.  It  Avas  not,  therefore,  so  much  by  any  violent 
change  erf  opinion  in  the  country  as  by  its  OAvn  personal  and 
administrative  unpopularity  that  the  late  Administration  lost 
its  ground.  There  AA'ere  undoubtedly  some  members  of  that 
Government  Avho  took  a  pleasure  in  parading  Avith  cynical 
indifference  sentiments  the  most  opposed  to  the  feelings,  or, 
if  you  Avlll,  the  prejudices,  of  the  English  people.  Even 
the  virtues  of  public  thrift  and  economy  assumed  the  shape 
of  parsimony ;  and  the  zeal  shoAvn  in  inventing  neAv  forms  of 
improvement  led  to  the  exaggerated  inference  that  nothing 
Avas  secure  from  alteration.  'I^his  disposition  of  the  chiefs 
AAas  aggravated  by  the  churlish  tone  of  their  subordinates, 
until  Ave  had  reached  a  state  absolutely  unprecedented  in  this 
country,  of  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  State  at 
open  Avar  Avith  all  the  others.* 

The  permanent  civil  servants  of  the  CroAvn  form  a  nu- 


*  As  an  amusing  exemplification  of  this  strange  state  of  things,  Avhich 
liad  oast  some  obloquy  on  IMr.  LoAve  Avhilst  he  filled  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Avas  therefore  held  responsible  for 
all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Treasury,  Ave  have  been  informed  that  no 
sooner  had  Mr.  LoAve  been  transferred  to  the  Home  Office  than  his 
eyes  Avere  opened  to  the  proceedings  of  his  former  subordinates,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Home  Office  to  the  Treasury  Avere  becoming  uneasy, 
Avhen  the  Government  came  to  an  end. 

AVe  took  occasion  tAvo  years  ago  (July  1872),  in  revicAving  Sir 
Arthur  Helps’  ‘  Thoughts  on  Government,’  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
and  the  mischief  caused  by  the  minute  and  A’exatious  acts  of  parsi¬ 
mony  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  Avould  be  idle  to  repeat  Avhat  Ave  said  on 
that  occasion.  But  Ave  have  no  doubt  that  this  excessive  and  mis¬ 
placed  closeness  (as  if  the  sole  object  of  Government  Avas  to  save 
money)  caused  numerous  administrative  failures,  and  largely  contri 
buted  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  late  Ministry. 
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merous  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  not  much  addicted  to  or 
attectcd  by  party  politics  ;  but  whose  duty  and  custom  it  is  to 
serve  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  lieads  of  the  Administration 
for  the  time  being.  Nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  a  state 
of  dissension  in  the  public  offices — nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
their  traditions  and  their  tastes.  Yet  this  spirit  of  discord  had 
risen  to  such  a  pitch  last  summer,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt 
called  upon  to  assume  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
last  July  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  state  of  things  at  the  Treasury.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  fully  realised  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  civil  service  had  become  hostile  to  the 
existing  Government,  and  extremely  desirous  of  a  change. 
This  was,  of  coui’se,  quite  irrespective  of  political  principles 
or  opinions.  The  feeling  had  sprung  up  purely  on  personal 
and  administrative  gi'ounds.  It  never  existed  before.  We 
hope  it  may  never  exist  again,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the 
public  service.  But  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning, 
even  by  ministers  of  the  loftiest  political  gifts  and  attainments, 
that  when  the  Administration  does  not  work  smoothly,  some¬ 
thing  is  amiss  in  the  machinery  of  government.  Administra¬ 
tive  talent  does  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  lofty  political 
gifts  so  much  as  in  the  possession  of  humbler  qualities ;  but 
these  humbler  qualities  an  able  administrator  should  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  power  of  remembering  and  combining 
minute  details,  the  power  of  judging  and  humouring  men,  the 
power  of  estimating  the  true  value  of  objects  and  events,  is  of 
more  use  at  the  head  of  an  office  than  eloquence,  wit,  or  grand 
and  comprehensive  schemes  of  statesmanship.  Unhappily,  the 
splendid  talents  of  a  Parliamentary  leader  are  not  always 
combined  with  the  habits  of  a  complete  man  of  business — 
Avhen  they  are,  they  make  a  truly  great  minister.  Mr.  Card- 
well  and  Mr.  Goschen  were,  probably,  the  two  best  adminis¬ 
trative  heads  of  dei)artments  in  the  late  Government ;  and  we 
believe  that  by  both  of  them  a  vast  amount  of  strictly  admi¬ 
nistrative  work  was  performed  without  noise,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  unusual  difficulty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
ISIr.  Forster,  who  displayed  ability  of  the  highest  order  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education.  Probably  other 
members  of  the  Government  were  judged,  from  motives  of  per¬ 
sonal  pique,  more  severely  than  they  deserved  to  be;  for  we 
assert  with  entire  confidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  odium 
they  had  incurred,  there  never  was  a  government  more  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  service,  more  disinterested,  more  opposed 
to  jobbery  and  corrui)tion,  or  more  anxious  to  lighten  the 
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burden  of  taxation.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  public  men,  some¬ 
times,  to  be  disliked  for  their  virtues  and  punished  for  their 
good  deeds :  and  this  is  a  singular  example  of  the  wayAvardness 
of  history,  that  a  government  of  acknowledged  purity  and  of 
very  strong  popular  sympathies  should  have  been  hurled  from 
office  Avith  as  much  indignity  as  is  consistent  Avith  modern 
manners  and  English  good  nature.  It  has  made  us  understand 
Avhat  Avas  meant  by  ostracism  in  Athens. 

We  are  not,  however,  of  the  opinion  of  those  Avho  attribute 
great  events  to  petty  causes.  We  do  not  imagine  that  a  little 
more  politeness  in  the  relations  of  office,  or  a  little  more  admin¬ 
istrative  skill,  Avould  have  averted  a  catastrophe  AA-hich  has 
changed  for  a  time  the  political  destinies  of  England.  Nor 
do  Ave  attribute  the  result  of  the  election  to  the  Bible  Society 
or  the  Licensed  Victuallers.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  believe  the 
dissolution  of  the  Government  to  be  mainly  due  to  a  much 
more  serious  and  important  cause  ;  and  it  is  a  cause  Avhich  Ave, 
humbly  representing  in  our  generation  the  traditions  of  this 
Journal  and  of  the  Whig  party,  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
or  reluctance  to  point  out.  We  hold,  and  have  ever  held,  that 
in  the  Whig  party  lies  the  centre  of  gravity  of  liberal  politics 
in  England.  By  the  Whig  party  we  mean  the  men  Avho 
placed  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  ;  who  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  form,  or  rather  evolve  from  its  historical  elements, 
the  British  Constitution  ;  and  who  have  never  ceased  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Constitution  is  a  thing  of  groAvth,  capable  of  gra¬ 
dual,  but  large,  extension  in  the  sense  of  liberty,  toleration, 
improvement,  and  reform.  It  is  by  means  of  the  legitimate 
action  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Avork  of  reform  has  been 
successfully  carried  on,  more  especially  since  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  office  in  1830 — not  Avithout  difficulties,  on  both 
sides;  for  if  the  Tories  opposed  a  dogged  and  unintelligent 
resistance  at  every  stage  of  our  advance,  the  action  of  the 
advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  not  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  our  true  interests.  The  opposition  of  the  Tories 
only  strengthened  us,  for  the  country  saAV  through  their  mo- 
tiA'es  and  rallied  the  more  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  But  the 
eagerness  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberals  has  repeatedly 
been  destructive  to  the  party :  it  accelerated  the  dissolution  of 
Lord  Grey’s  Government  tAV’O  years  after  the  first  Reform  Bill ; 
it  compelled  Lord  Melbourne  to  struggle  on  Avith  a  feeble  and 
fluctuating  majority ;  it  led  to  the  Conserv'ative  reaction  of 
1841  ;  and  on  several  more  recent  occasions  it  has  caused  a 
political  crisis,  and  thrown  poAver  exceptionally  into  Tory 
hands.  The  essence  of  Whig  principles,  as  was  pointed  out 
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by  Mr.  Burke,  is  their  opposition  to  extremes.  The  Whigs 
combated  the  extreme  of  prerogative  under  the  Stuarts ;  the 
Whigs  opposed  the  Jacobite  reaction ;  the  Whigs  limited  the 
excess  of  aristocratic  influence  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 ; 
and  if  the  Constitution  of  the  country  were  seriously  threatened 
by  an  extreme  democracy  the  Whigs  Avould  equally  resist  it,  as 
many  of  them  did  in  1793  and  in  1833.  iSIr.  Disraeli  can 
hardly  object  to  us,  if  we  date  the  rise  of  the  Whig  party  fi’om 
its  true  origin  in  times  long  gone  by,  for  he  himself  is  fond 
of  avowing  his  predilection  for  the  traditions  of  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke.  ^lore  than  once  he  has  styled  them  an  illus¬ 
trious  IMinistry,  the  type  no  doubt  of  Tory  government.  Pro¬ 
bably  he  relies  on  the  short  memories  or  scanty  historical 
knowledge  of  his  adherents,  to  veil  the  fact  that  these  IMinistcrs 
are  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  inglorious  termination  of  a 
successful  war  and  for  their  intrigues  to  bring  back  the 
Pretender  on  the  death  of  (^ueen  Anne. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Whig  party  to  ally  itself  succes¬ 
sively  with  those  sections  of  the  community  Avhich  it  found 
oppressed  and  left  free.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  and  fought  for  them  the  battle  of  the  Test  Act.  It 
esjwused  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  fought  for 
them  the  battle  of  Emancipation.  It  espoused  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom,  wdien  Ireland  was  domineered  over  and  insulted 
by  Orange  Lodges  and  Protestant  ascendancy.  These  things 
were  done,  these  battles  w'ere  fought,  because  they  Avere  re¬ 
garded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  as  essential  to  the 
triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of  justice.  But  the 
Whig  party  is  not  itself  nonconformist — on  the  contrary,  it 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  National  Church,  as  established  and 
governed  by  the  laAvs  of  the  land,  as  a  great  organ  of  educa¬ 
tion,  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  a  barrier  against  the  fanaticism 
and  intolerance  of  sects.  Nor  is  the  Whig  party  Catholic : 
on  the  contrary  it  is  essentially  opposed,  and  more  opposed 
than  any  other  party,  to  the  dogmatism  and  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor,  again,  is  the  Whig  party 
Irish :  it  made  itself  Irish  in  a  generous  attempt  to  redress  the 
wrongs  and  heal  the  Avounds  of  Ireland ;  but  that  task  success¬ 
fully  performed,  it  stands  erect  as  a  great  party  of  Englishmen, 
resolved  to  make  no  concessions  to  Ultramontane  priests  or 
Home-ruling  demagogues  Avhich  are  inconsistent  Avith  Protes¬ 
tant  freedom  of  thought  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
Nor,  lastly,  are  the  Whigs  democrats,  in  any  sense  of  the  Avord, 
though  they  regard  with  j)leasure  the  groAving  poAver  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  people,  and  they  desire  the  fullest  recogni- 
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tion  of  their  interests  and  their  rights.  Xone  of  these  sections 
of  the  community  could  have  accomplished  by  themselves  and 
for  themselves  the  great  objects  they  have  each  of  them  ob¬ 
tained.  Those  objects  have  been  obtained  by  the  union  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  but  in  that  union,  u-e  at  least  contend,  that 
the  true  and  essential  basis  of  the  whole  combination  has  been 
the  talents,  the  traditions,  the  principles,  and  the  social  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Whigs.  We  will  add,  that  without  that  central 
nucleus,  guiding  and  controlling  the  I’est,  there  might  be  gi’eat 
danger  that  the  Liberal  party  would  crumble  into  noisy  power¬ 
less  sections,  making  war  on  each  other,  and  only  insuring  the 
triumph  of  their  common  adversary.  It  woidd,  however,  be 
highly  unjust  to  rank  the  important  section  of  the  English  Non¬ 
conformists  with  Romish  priests  or  Irish  agitatox's.  They  are 
foreign  advei’saries  :  the  Nonconformists  are  intensely  English : 
they  represent  a  great  English  histoi-ical  party,  dating  from  the 
Commonwealth :  and  although  they  have  recently  assumed  an 
attitude  adverse  to  the  Whig  party  on  one  or  two  special 
questions,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will  permanently  sever 
themselves  fx'om  us,  and  we  should  deeply  regret  it  if  they 
did,  for  no  class  of  Englishmen  have  done  more  for  the  Liberal 
cause.  We  think  they  are  mistaken  in  their  hostility  to  de¬ 
nominational  education,  as  it  exists  in  this  country  :  we  think 
they  are  still  more  mistaken  in  the  attempt  to  disestablish  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England  only  asks  to 
continue  to  labour  in  her  vocation,  as  the  Free  Churches  and 
sects.  Catholic,  W esleyan.  Baptist,  and  others  labour  in  theii’s. 
With  their  rights  and  liberties  she  interferes  not  at  all,  and 
the  passions  excited  against  her  are  really  passions  of  another 
age.  But  nothing  can  be  moi*e  injurious  to  genuine  Liberal 
principles  than  to  permit  these  sentiments,  oi’iglnating  in  theo¬ 
logical  intolerance,  to  impair  the  union  of  the  Nonconformists 
with  that  party  in  the  State  which  has  ever  shown  the  strongest 
disposition  to  befriend  them. 

For  we  maintain  that  even  now,  and  never  more  than  now, 
speaking  without  regai'd  to  persons,  and  with  a  view  to  prin¬ 
ciples  alone,  the  political  convictions  and  desires  of  the  nation 
are  what  we  call,  and  what  have  for  two  centui-ies  been  called. 
Whig  principles — steady  gi’adual  progress  in  the  path  of  free¬ 
dom,  Avithin  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution.  A  great  many 
Tories  have  no  doubt  been  elected  and  sent  to  this  Parliament, 
upon  a  negative  and  indefinite  scheme  of  policy ;  bnt  Ave 
have  searched  in  \'ain  through  their  speeches  and  addresses 
for  the  least  vestige  of  genuine  Toryism.  Is  there  one  of  them 
Avho  Avould  repeal  or  rescind  any  of  the  important  measures 
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carried  in  their  teeth  in  the  last  forty  years  ?  You  might  as 
well  ask  them  to  give  up  travelling  by  railroad,  and  revert  to 
post-horses  or  stage  waggons.  Mr.  Disraeli  indeed  made  the 
important  discovery  that  modern  Toryism  lies,  not  in  the  upper 
regions,  but  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society — very  near  Mr. 
Bright’s  residuum — and  accordingly  the  Conservative  working 
man  has  figured  of  late  as  the  true  champion  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  have  always  suspected  that  he  borrowed  this  dis¬ 
covery  from  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had  the 
sagacity  to  find  out  that  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  French 
j)easantry  was  the  safest  foundation  of  an  Imperial  despotism. 
By  extending  tlie  present  borough  franchise  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer,  and  drowning  the  small  boroughs  in  rural  elec¬ 
toral  districts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  amount  of 
‘  Conservative  reaction  ’  might  be  obtained,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  present  state  of  representation  in  the  counties. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  his  countrymen  too 
well  to  repudiate  a  broad  line  of  policy.  lie  is  perfectly 
aware,  that  call  parties  by  what  name  you  will,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  sets  with  an  irresistible  strength  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  will  not  sacrifice  the  best  chance  of  the  duration  of 
his  power  to  the  ambition  of  reviving  or  imitating  Harley  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  AV’^e  still  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation  is  Whig,  that  the  majority  of  the  late  Parliament 
was  Whig,  including  men  of  note  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  that  under  another  name  the  majority  of  the  present 
House  is  only  intent  on  following  similar  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  another  leader. 

Why  then  did  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  and  fall  with  such  astonishing  celerity  ?  The 
answer,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  easily  made.  The  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  deviation,  or  supposed  deviation,  from 
the  moderate  liberal  princijdes  which  we  term  Whig,  to  the 
extreme  liberal  principles  which  we  term  Badical.  The 
■country  is  not  Radical.  The  elections  have  proved  that.  It 
is  even  less  Radical  than  it  is  Tory.  Candidates  who  want  to 
disestablish  the  Church,  overthrow  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
•subvert  the  Monarchy  were  extremely  rare — and  still  more 
rarely  successful.  A  whole  string  of  them  were  ignominiously 
rejected.  And  the  charge  against  Mr.  Gladstone  was — the 
charge,  we  mean,  which,  whether  true  or  not  in  itself,  diverted 
from  him  an  immense  number  of  his  former  supporters — that 
he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  advance  too  far  in  the  Radical 
direction — that  he  had  not  peremptorily  refused  to  make  con- 
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cessions  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Ultramontane  priests,  and  Home  Killers — and  that,  in  short, 
he  had  swerved  from  Whig  principles  to  conciliate  the  extreme 
sections  of  the  party  he  led.  Unfortunately  for  him  the 
Liberal  party,  as  it  is  termed,  covers  a  very  wide  range  of 
opinions.  It  is  an  army  of  allied  forces,  united  chiefly  by  a 
common  opposition  to  the  enemy :  but  it  has  not,  as  a  body, 
those  strictly  defined  principles  which  marked  the  old  division 
of  Whigs  and  Tories.  ^Mr.  Gladstone  might  fairly  reply  to 
this  charge  that  he  never  professed  any  strict  allegiance  to 
the  Whig  party.  He  was  born  and  trained  in  the  school  of 
Anglican  Toryism :  he  passed  into  the  milder  Conservatism 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel :  and  after  the  dissolution  of  parties 
that  followed,  or  rather  preceded,  the  fall  of  Sir  Hubert’s 
govemment  in  1846,  he  inclined  rather  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Manchester  school  and  was  frequently  if  not  habitually 
opposed  to  the  then  predominant  influence  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston. 

In  truth  a  nice  and  dis])assionate  observation  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  language  and  public  conduct  from  1850  downwards, 
would  make  it  appear  that  from  the  death  of  Sir  Koberl  Peel 
he  began  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  opinions  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school  than  to  those  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  perhaps 
the  politicians  with  whom  he  ought  to  be  classed  are  Air.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright.  At  any  rate  he  adopted  Avith  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  he  gave  effect  to,  many  of  their  most  cherished  and 
peculiar  ideas.  Before  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  had 
thrown  himself  with  Air.  Cobden  very  strongly  into  opposition, 
and,  as  is  Avell  known,  he  condemned  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  followed  a  similar  course,  concurrently 
with  Air.  Cobden  and  the  Tories,  on  the  Chinese  question  in 
1857,  Avhen  Lord  Palmerston  avenged  his  temporary  defeat 
by  a  triumphant  dissolution.  In  1860,  being  again  in  office, 
he  powerfully  seconded  Air.  Cobden  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
salutary  measures  of  his  life.  On  the  formation  of  his  own  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1868,  Air.  Bright  joined  him  and  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  membei*s  of  the  Cabinet.  When  Air. 
Bright’s  health  failed  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  his  services, 
Avhich  were  not  of  much  administrative  value ;  and  as  late  as  last 
July  office  Avas  again  pressed  upon  him,  though  it  was  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  Air.  Bright  to 
the  great  Education  Acts  of  the  previous  sessions.  The  Irish 
policy  of  Air.  Gladstone  Avas  strongly  tinged  Avith  the  views 
of  Air.  Bright.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
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which  was  viewed  by  others  as  a  great  necessity  of  political 
justice,  was  to  that  sturdy  iconoclast  a  triumph  of  principles 
hostile  to  all  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Irish  Land 
Bill  bears  marks  of  Mr.  Bright’s  somewhat  fanciful  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  IVIr.  Gladstone’s  foreign 
policy  was  essentially  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Manchester 
school — the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  carried  to  its  farthest 
limits,  and  a  disposition  (very  characteristic  of  Mi*.  Cobden) 
to  make  a  close  understanding  with  Ilussia  and  the  United 
States  of  America  the  chief  object  of  our  foreign  relations. 
To  promote  this  object  great  sacrifices  ivere  made.  On  the 
demand  of  Ilussia,  the  principle  of  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  had  always  been  condemned  by  the  school 
of  Manchester,  was  abandoned.  To  settle  our  differences 
•with  America  Mr.  Cobden’s  principle  of  arbitration  was 
applied  to  the  fullest  extent,  on  conditions  settled  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  which  led,  as  we  have  shown  in  this 
Journal,  to  consequences  injurious  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations.  On  these  questions 
the  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ivas  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Claren¬ 
don.  It  was  the  policy  the  ^Manchester  school  had  advocated 
in  opposition  to  those  illustrious  Whig  ministers.  It  was  the 
policy  the  country  had  condemned  at  the  general  election  of 
1857,  as  it  has  condemned  it  in  1874.  On  what  are  termed 
religious  questions,  or  questions  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
we  presume  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  concur  with  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright.  But  he  concurred  as 
little  with  those  of  the  Whigs,  who  are  stout  upholders  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the 
law  of  Parliament  over  all  clerical  pretensions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  expressed  very  dissimilar  opinions  in  some  of  his  earlier 
publications ;  and  the  Judicature  Act  of  last  Session  will  put 
an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  which  was  exercised  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  aided  by  the  Prelates,  under 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840.  Lastly,  in  matters  of 
finance,  ISIr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Cobden’s 
notion  that  the  public  expenditure  ought  to  be  cut  down  to 
some  ancient  standard  by  any  possible  means,  and  that  the 
burdens  of  taxation  are  intolerable;  not  admitting  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  depends  entirely  on  the  resources  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  can  perfectly 
afford  to  raise  a  large  revenue,  provided  it  is  spent  with 
honesty  and  economy  for  the  public  good. 

On  all  these  points  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  differed 
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widely  from  the  traditions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  perhaps 
from  some  of  their  colleagues.  But,  in  the  general  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Whigs  accepted  their  leader¬ 
ship  and  their  alliance.  ^Ir.  Gladstone  has  himself  said 
more  than  once  that  he  had  been  received  as  a  late  comer 
into  the  Liberal  camp.*  His  genius,  his  eloquence,  his 
popular  sympathies  insured  him  a  cordial  reception  there,  and 
he  has  certainly  been  supported  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Whig  party  with  loyal  fidelity.  There  lay,  whether  he  re¬ 
cognised  it  or  not,  his  true  strength.  Xow  and  then  a  warn¬ 
ing  voice,  like  that  of  ]\Ir.  Bouverie,  unwelcome  though 
friendly,  has  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  of  alliances  and  con¬ 
cessions  below  the  gangway.  But  the  Parliamentary  assistants 
and  advisers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  w’hose  eyes  were  always  turned 
in  that  direction,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  blind  to  the  fact 
that  these  opinions,  which  Avere  noisily  represented  in  the 
House,  Avere  in  truth  the  object  of  terror  and  aversion  out  of 
doors.  We  are  extremely  sensible  of  the  services  Avhich  the 
Manchester  politicians  have  rendered  to  the  Liberal  party. 
They  poAverfully  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade.  They  did  aAvay  Avith  a  certain  exclusiveness  of 
tone,  Avhich  at  one  time  gave  to  the  Whig  party  too  much  the 
air  of  an  aristocratic  coterie.  They  imj)arted  to  it  more 
breadth,  boldness,  and  vigour ;  and  Ave  are  largely  indebted  to 
them  for  several  important  measures,  liut  on  many  essential 
points  they  differed  from  the  vieAvs  prevalent  amongst  the 
people  of  England.  They  carried  to  excess  tAvo  excellent 
principles,  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  love  of  economy ;  and 
they  Avere  supposed  to  faA'our  changes  in  the  Constitution 


*  It  ni.ay  he  of  interest  to  note  the  stages  and  duration  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  career  as  a  Minister.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1841,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  resigned  in 
February  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  grant 
to  Maynooth — duration  of  office  three-and-a-half  years.  He  resumed 
office  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  December  1845  and  held  it  for  six  months. 
He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  GoA'ern- 
inent  in  December  1852,  but  resigned  a  Aveek  after  the  formation  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  first  Ministry  in  February  1855.  He  again  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  second  Ministry, 
from  June  1859  to  June  18C6,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  and  he  Avas 
Prime  Minister  from  December  1868  to  February  1874.  It  appears 
therefore  that  in  thirty-tAvo  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  nearly 
tAventy  years  in  the  Cabinet,  and  rather  more  than  twelve  in 
opposition. 
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suggested  apparently  by  their  extreme  admiration  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  On  these  subjects  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  they  did  not  represent 
the  nation.  Our  solution  of  the  cause  by  which  the  illustrious 
chief  of  the  late  ^linistry  was  suddenly  overthrown  (which 
appears  to  have  surprised  no  one  more  than  ^Ir.  Gladstone 
himself)  is  therefore  this — that  he  foi’feitcd  his  great  ascendancy 
over  the  nation,  ])artly  by  the  personal  unpopularity  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  blunders  of  some  persons  whom  he  had  jdaced  in 
the  Government,  but  much  more  from  the  apprehension  that 
he  was  sacrificing  moderate  Liberal  principles  to  liadical  agi¬ 
tation.  !Mr.  Gladstone’s  fate  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  ttf 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  ejected  from  office  on  the  24th  ^lay,  be¬ 
cause  he  attempted  to  govern  by  relying  on  the  party  t)f 
the  gauche,  instead  of  relying  on  the  two  centres  of  the  French 
Assembly.  The  gauche  had  terrified  the  country,  and  in  spite 
of  the  incontestable  services  of  M.  Thiers,  his  resignation  of 
office  w’as  received  with  a  general  sense  of  security. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  second  Administration  may  have  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  it  certainly  left  much  more  active  work  to  be 
done  by  its  successors.  l>ut  it  was  the  longest  in  duration  of  any 
IMinistry  since  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  (seven  years  and 
fourteen  days) ;  it  was  so  popular  at  the  end  of  this  long  term 
of  office  that  the  general  election  of  1865  gave  it  a  computed 
majority  of  seventy  and  a  renewed  life.  Had  Lord  Palmerston 
lived  its  duration  might  have  been  indefinite  ;  but  he  died  before 
the  new  Parliament  assembled.  iMr.  Gladstone  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  four  months  dis¬ 
sensions  unhappily  arose  in  the  Liberal  party  Avhich  brought 
the  Administration  to  an  end.  These  facts  tell  their  own 
story  and  read  their  own  lesson.  As  a  matter  of  history,  and 
in  the  state  of  feeling  then  existing  in  the  country,  the  un¬ 
ostentatious  and  somewhat  inactive  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  a  more  effectual  mode  of  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
peojde  and  the  control  over  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
more  ambitious  and  heroic  measures  of  his  successor. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  in  order  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  constituencies 
and  consequently  on  ministerial  office,  fresh  stimulants  must 
be  continually  administered,  fresh  objects  of  attack  must  be 
discovered,  ‘  blazing  questions  ’  must  be  kindled,  and  some 
popular  cry  must  be  got  up.  AVe  have  seen  suggestions  already 
made  by  the  leagues  and  associations  professing  Liberal  opi¬ 
nions  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  the  like,  that  the 
Liberal  party  must  now  be  re-organised  on  a  purely  democratic 
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basis,  and  that  the  moment  is  come  to  demand  a  great  deal 
move  than  they  ever  demanded  before.  All  this  might  be  true 
if  England  were  a  pure  democracy,  and  if  parties  were  formed 
and  conducted  here  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  But 
England  is  not  a  pure  democracy.  AVe  live  under  a  limited 
monarchy  and  a  mixed  constitution.  Tlic  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  do  not  wish  to  change  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  realm,  especially  when  they  have  recently  been  reformed 
and  improved,  and  are  working  better  than  they  ever  worked 
before ;  and  as  for  ])ure  democracy,  when  they  see  what  pure 
democracy  has  done  for  peace,  freedom,  order,  and  honest  go¬ 
vernment  ill  France,  Sjialn,  and  the  United  States,  they  are 
inclined  to  think  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice,  before  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  the  exchange.  AVe  confidently  assert  that  the 
very  best  allies  the  Tories  have  are  these  Kadical  agitators, 
who  irritate  and  alarm  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  interests  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  country  ;  and  they  are 
doing  incalculable  injury  to  the  true  Interests  of  the  Liberal 
party,  by  causing  them  to  be  misrepresented  and  misunder¬ 
stood.  The  true  Libei'al  party  in  this  country  is  not  subver¬ 
sive  or  revolutionary,  though  it  is  often  accused  of  being  so. 
It  has  been  in  power,  with  small  exceptions  (during  which 
Liberal  principles  still  retained  their  influence)  for  forty  years. 
AVhat  has  it  subverted?  what  has  it  destroyed?  nothing  but 
the  rust  and  rubbish  of  old  prejudices  and  obsolete  traditions. 
AA'as  the  Alonarchy  ever  more  beloved  and  honoured?  AA'as 
the  House  of  Lords  ever  more  resjiected  ?  AA'as  the  Church 
ever  more  active  and  efficient  in  the  promotion  of  all  good 
works  ?  AA'ere  the  people  ever  in  the  possession  of  greater 
prosperity  or  fairer  conditions  of  life  ?  AVe  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  Liberal  j)arty  that  it  has  brought  not  subversion,  but  sta¬ 
bility,  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  this  happy  state  of  things,  and  of  the  liberty 
it  attbrds  them,  only  to  change  by  agitation  the  conditions  of 
a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  State  and  society  will  infallibly 
produce  a  result  directly  opposed  to  that  wdiich  they  desire. 
They  might  even  secure  to  the  Tories  a  long  continuance  in 
power;  for  though  there  may  be  but  little  love  for  them,  and 
none  at  all  for  Tory  principles,  there  is  a  very  genuine  dread 
and  hatred  of  democratic  agitation. 

The  fate  of  parties,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  life,  the 
status,  or  the  popularity  of  their  chiefs  or  members,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  precarious.  They  may  be  cut  short,  like  Canning  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumph  ;  they  may  sink  like  Fox,  just  as  his 
long  struggle  against  the  autocracy  of  Pitt  had  terminated; 
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they  may  see  power  snatched  from  them  like  Peel,  at  the 
moment  he  had  made  the  most  splendid  use  of  it.  These  ai’e 
personal  and  transitory  incidents,  inseparable  from  human  life. 
But  that  which  gives  to  parties  in  the  State  an  historical  power 
and  dignity  is  the  tradition  of  their  principles.  That  alone 
survives  the  change  of  j)olitical  fortune.  That  alone  is  really 
worth  preserving.  Those  principles  which  we  honour  and 
uphold  may  be  as  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  small  minority  as  of 
the  most  powerful  government.  They  are  the  pole-star  of 
]K)litical  life.  To  govern  on  fixed  principles  of  action  and 
duty  is  the  sole  object  of  a  truly  great  statesman,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  resistance  of  o{)ponents  or  the  defection  of  allies. 
And  if  to  govern  be  denied  him,  then  there  remains  in  a  free 
country  the  scarcely  less  gloi’ious  duty  of  defending  them  by 
his  voice  and  by  his  pen.  There  runs  through  all  our  history, 
and  through  the  history  of  every  fi’ee  State,  a  broad  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  principles  of  freedom  and  authority — of 
progress  and  resistance — of  ardent  aspirations  for  the  future  or 
passionate  attachment  to  the  past.  Men’s  minds  are  so  va¬ 
riously  framed  that  some  arc  attracted  to  the  one,  some  to  the 
other  of  these  great  parties.  But  in  dealing  with  the  new  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  daily  arising  in  public  life,  the  solution  of  them 
depends  entirely  on  the  principles  to  be  apj)licd.  Even  the 
semblance  or  name  of  a  principle  commands  more  respect 
than  the  shifting  devices  of  expediency.  The  reason  the  Tory 
party  fell  into  merited  contempt  was  that  they  were  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  what  they  called  principles,  but  which  were 
mere  prejudices  and  delusions,  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  on 
Parliamentary  Beform,  and  on  Commercial  Protection ;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  what  they  now'  propose  to  adopt  in  place  of 
them.  But  judging  from  the  language  of  their  journals  and 
their  addresses,  the  principles  they  are  now  putting  forward 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  purest  AVhiggism.  They 
profess  a  hatred  of  all  extreme  and  violent  measures,  and  a 
strong  attachment  to  constitutional  progress.  But  how  will 
they  deal  with  difficult  questions  Avhen  they  have  to  face 
them  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen :  and  by  that  they  will  be 
judged. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  singular  epoch  in 
public  affairs  that  no  distinct  or  definite  declaration  of  policy 
was  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  party  at  the  election, 
or  required  by  the  nation.  A  few  vague  generalities,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  sarcasms  launched  at  the  falling  Government,  were 
all  we  heard.  The  constituencies  showed  a  general  eagerness 
to  vote  against  the  late  Ministers  and  their  supporters,  but  we 
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defy  them  to  say  what  it  is  that  has  been  substituted  for  them. 
All  is  as  yet  shrouded  in  mystery.  No  momentous  public 
question  called  for  a  pledge  on  the  hustings.  No  pledges  Avere 
given.  Very  little  Avas  said  of  principles — not  much  of  per¬ 
sons.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiastic  confi¬ 
dence,  even  in  his  OAvn  suj)porters ;  yet  he  Avas  suddenly  in¬ 
vested  by  his  countrymen  Avith  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
entire  formation  of  the  Government  Avas  knoAvn  to  depend  upon 
his  Avill  and  pleasure ;  and  such  a  Government,  backed  by 
poAverful  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  for  a 
time  absolute.  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
mysterious  and  adventurous  politician.  Of  his  genuine  con¬ 
victions  and  sentiments  nothing  is  knoAvn.  He  plays  his  game, 
as  Ave  observed  in  January,  like  the  automaton  chess-play er* 
masked,  silent,  impassive,  as  if  he  Avere  possessed  by  an  intel¬ 
lectual  j)ower  altogether  superior  to  those  about  him,  and  alien 
to  the  race  he  has  been  chosen  to  govern.  The  choice  of  so 
subtle  and  sphinx-like  a  ruler  by  a  general  movement  of  the 
Avarm-hearted  and  simple-minded  English  people,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  their  history.  lie  is  as  unlike  them¬ 
selves  as  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet.  But  a  man  Avho 
has  acquired  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  a  free  and  eager 
nation,  by  the  steady  labour  and  skill  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
must  have  in  him  some  gift  of  empire.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man 
of  vast  observance.  lie  has  studied  the  people  of  this  country 
for  more  than  half  a  century  Avith  a  prodigious  intuition.  He 
has  studied,  still  more  than  the  people,  the  temper  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  absolute  master  of 
Avhat  he  says  and  Avhat  he  does,  and  of  Avhat  he  does  not  say. 
Even  his  imprudences  are  calculated.  Every  step  he  takes  is 
marked  by  maturity  of  reflection.  The  rapid  and  skilful 
construction  of  his  Administration,  doAvn  to  the  loAvest  places 
in  the  lioyal  Household,  indicated  an  astonishing  perception 
of  character  and  of  the  relations  of  society.  Nothing  of- 
this  kind  can  be  done  Avithout  the  most  careful  forethought. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
than  this  simple  man  of  letters,  ‘  Avho  boasts  no  other 
‘  escutcheon,’ — a  Vivian  Grey  in  youth,  a  Sidonia  in  age — 
dropping  and  distributing  into  their  res])ective  places  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Court  of  the  Queen  of  England  the  Stanleys 
and  the  Cecils,  the  Seymours  and  the  Percies — representa¬ 
tives  of  three  or  four  centuries  of  statesmanship  and  of  fame  ? 
And  Avith  incomparable  dexterity  he  infuses  into  this  patri¬ 
cian  government  three  Avorthy  representatives  of  the  middle 
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class — a  Lancashire  banker,  a  Cainbriclgeshire  fanner,  and  a 
Westminster  tradesman, 

‘  Some  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And  scarce  suspected  animate  the  whole.’ 

We  view  him  with  inexhaustible  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
admiration  ;  for  whatever  be  the  services  he  may  have  rendered 
to  the  aristocracy,  he  has  certainly  cast  an  unusual  lustre 
upon  the  literary  jtrofession.  But  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
penetration,  his  prudence  and  his  audacity,  from  time  to  time 
some  flash  of  romance — some  fantastic  conceit — breaks  through 
the  veil  of  cloud  or  the  robe  of  dignity,  and  we  are  never 
certain  that  he  will  not  suddenly  do  something  su[)remely 
ridiculous.  Confidence — true  public  confidence — such  as  a 
nation  ought  to  have  in  its  chief  Minister,  demands  a  clear 
and  complete  knowledge  of  his  character — a  character  open 
as  the  day,  crossed  by  no  dark  lines  of  inconsistency,  stained 
by  no  recollections  of  past  injustice,  sustained  by  no  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  but  by  manifest  princij)les  of  duty.  Have  the 
people  of  England  reason  to  place  in  iVIr.  Disraeli  an  un¬ 
restricted  confidence  of  this  natui’e  ?  AV"e  sincerely  hope 
he  may  deserve  it.  We  sincerely  desire  that  he  may  govern 
the  Empire  with  a  spirit  and  success  commensurate  to  the 
mighty  power  placed  in  his  hands.  But  the  qualities  of  a 
great  statesman  have  yet  to  disclose  themselves  in  him ;  thus 
far  he  has  shown  himself  an  able  head  of  a  party,  inferior  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  eloquence,  superior  to  him  as  a  tactician. 
It  has  not  been  his  lot,  hitherto,  to  originate  and  carry  any 
great  legislative  measure  (for  the  Beform  Act  of  1867  was 
forced  upon  him  by  circumstances),  or  to  take  any  of  those 
momentous  decisions  of  the  executive  government  which  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Jklr.  Disraeli,  however,  does  not  constitute  the  whole  Govern¬ 
ment.  lie  has  summoned  to  the  councils  of  the  Crown  the 
ablest  men  of  his  party.  None  of  them  have  stood  aloof, 
although  some  of  his  severest  critics  are  now  his  colleagues ; 
and  he  has  formed  a  Cabinet  of  men  of  judgment  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  over  whom  it  would  be  impossible  and  absurd  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  autocratic  |)ower.  There  is  no  greater  peril  for  a  lead¬ 
ing  statesman  than  to  exercise  too  commanding  an  influence  over 
his  own  colleagues,  and  to  take  grave  decisions  upon  his  own 
resjwnsibility.  In  Lord  Cairns  the  present  Government  possess 
incomparably  the  finest  judicial  intellect  of  the  present  day — 
less  skilful  perhaps  as  a  politician  than  as  a  judge,  but  disposed 
even  in  politics  to  moderation  and  compromise  rather  than  to 
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absolute  and  imperious  measures — and  singularly  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  improvement  of  the  law'.  In  Lord  Derby,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  admirable  good  sense  of  his  numerous  popular 
addresses,  and  from  the  genuine  liberality  of  his  sentiments  on 
all  subjects,  but  especially  on  all  subjects  connected  w’ith  re¬ 
ligious  questions  and  with  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  peoi)lc,  we  declare  our  utter  inability  to  discover  what 
it  is  that  separates  or  distinguishes  him  from  the  pure  AVhigs ; 
and  if  every  one  were  in  their  right  ])lace,  w'e  should  say 
that  Lord  Derby  is  the  natural  head  of  the  Whig  party  in 
England — of  that  party  with  which  his  family  was  so  long 
connected,  and  in  which  his  father  entered  upon  an  illus¬ 
trious  career.  Diis  aliter  visum  est.  But  on  whichever  side 
Lord  Derby  may  sit,  he  will  carry  with  him  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  and  sympathies  which  we  do  not  grudge  our  opponents, 
though  we  should  be  equally  proud  to  claim  them  for  our  own. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  a  Tory  of  a  much  fiercer  and  more  genuine 
type.  One  can  imagine  him  struggling  to  the  last,  by  the  side 
of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Winchilsea,  with  hoj)eless  gallantry, 
to  save  impossible  privileges,  to  resist  inevitable  changes,  to 
turn,  if  possible,  the  course  of  fate.  But  fate  has  been  too 
strong  for  him.  Lord  Salisbury  is  too  Avell-informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  he  is  living  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  in  the  first;  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  frightful  sacrifices  of  princii)le  which 
marked,  as  he  thinks,  that  fatal  era,  something  of  the  British 
Constitution  has  survived — indeed  enough  to  bring  a  Tory 
Administration  once  more  into  power.  This  result  may  recon¬ 
cile  him  to  the  course  of  events,  and  allow  him  to  direct  his 
great  powers  to  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire — a  de¬ 
partment  which  had  previously  felt  the  touch  of  his  energy  and 
resources,  and  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Council  wdth 
the  feelings  he  himself  entertains  towards  a  Radical  Reformer. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  roll  into  its  minor  details ;  but  every 
name  in  the  Cabinet  has  an  air  of  sobriety  and  decorum,  to 
counterbalance  the  effects  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  fervour  or  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Imagination,  if  either  of  them  should  take  fire  ;  and 
we  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  that  in  the  subordinate  offices  of 
Government  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  promise 
have  been  placed,  who  will  doubtless  continue  the  traditions  of 
British  statesmanship.  Of  these  young  men  there  is  probably 
not  one  who  knows  anything,  save  by  tradition,  of  the  genuine 
old  Toryism  of  George  III.  and  Lord  Eldon.  The  future 
destinies  of  this  country  are  in  the  hands  of  that  party,  be  it 
whichever  it  may,  that  can  bring  to  the  front  the  largest 
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amount  of  youthful  talent  and  perseverance ;  and  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  momentary  reverse  of  the  Liberal  party,  nothing 
is  wanting  but  to  regain,  or  maintain,  a  character  for  superior 
patriotism  and  intelligence  in  the  rising  generation  of  states¬ 
men.  That  task  devolves  upon  those  who  are  now  entering 
upon  public  life ;  the  battle  cannot  be  regained  by  those  who 
are  leaving  it. 

This  consideration  turns  us  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  from  the  gay  aspect  of  the  craft  Mr.  Disraeli  has  just 
launched  upon  the  waters,  to  the  shadier  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons — the  Opposition  benches.  There  indeed  a  sudden 
gloom  and  darkness  has  fallen  upon  us,  Avhich  peqdexes  specu¬ 
lation,  and  we  may  say  with  the  fallen  cherub  in  Milton, — 

‘  See’st  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves ; 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there  ; 

And,  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  liow  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy  ;  our  own  loss  how  repair ; 

I  low  overcome  this  dire  calamity  ; 

AV  hat  reinforcements  we  may  gain  from  hope  ; 

If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair.’ 

View  it  as  we  may,  this  is  a  ?iew  and  momentous  epoch  in 
our  history.  It  demands  of  us  skill,  patience,  discipline,  per¬ 
severance  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Everybody  knetv  that  the 
former  reverses  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  have  thrice  brought 
the  Tories  into  power  since  1852,  tvere  casualties  soon  to  be 
repaired.  But  on  this  fourth  occasion  the  nation  has  called  the 
Tories  to  office,  by  a  real  and  powerful  majority,  though  we 
still  think  that  the  Liberal  party  is  stronger  in  the  country 
than  it  is  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  In  the  country, 
indeed,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  decline  of  its 
strength ;  it  may  be  momentarily  divided — it  may  be  out  of 
humour  with  some  of  its  chiefs  and  representatives — its  organ¬ 
isation  for  electoral  [)urpose3  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Tories,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  England,  as  avcU 
as  of  Scotland,  are  as  strongly  attached  as  ever  to  moderate 
Liberal  principles.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Opposition 
is  undoubtedly  considerably  weakened,  not  only  by  the  actual 
losses  at  the  general  election,  but  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
number  of  men  of  mark  and  power,  whom  W'e  have  long 
regarded  as  our  chiefs  and  champions. 
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When  Mr.  Gladstone  took  office  in  December  1868,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  band  of  colleagues 
and  supporters,  amongst  whom  the  following  names  were  then 
conspicuous : — Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescuc,  jNIr.  Bright,  Mr.  George  Glyn,  Mr.  Monsell,  Lord 
Enfield,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Winterbotham,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  Sir  .lohn  Coleridge,  Sir  George  Jessel,  Sir 
James  Moncreiff,  Mx*.  Young,  Mi*.  O’Hagan,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
]\Ir.  Dowse — and  to  these  must  be  added,  though  not  in 
office,  two  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  rendered  in¬ 
estimable  sei'viccs  to  the  Government,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
and  Sir  George  Grey.  With  the  excejxtion  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who  must  be  i*anked  as  an  invalid,  not  one  of  these  eminent 
persons  now  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  less  than 
ten  of  them  have  been  translated  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  we  i*ejoice  to  think  that  the  country  may  still  com¬ 
mand  their  services.  But  to  the  House  of  Commons  they  are 
lost  for  evei*.  This  considerable  portion  .of  the  active  forces 
has  passed  into  the  i*eserve.  They  were  the  survivors  of  an 
illustrious  generation  which  had  aJi*eady  sustained  great  and 
premature  losses  by  death.  The  vessel  is  almost  a  derelict 
as  regards  her  old  crew ;  the  captain  alone  remains  at  the 
helm.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  retained  about  himself  in 
Parliament  one  of  his  own  contemjxoraries  and  confidential 
friends.  Such  a  position,  for  a  Minister  who  has  been  thirty 
years  in  and  out  of  office,  and  who  is  not  yet  an  old  man, 
is,  we  think,  unprecedented.  If  the  duty  -were  suddenly  to 
devolve  upon  him  of  reconstituting  a  Cabinet,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  name  eight  Coinmonei's  of  the  first  jxolitical 
rank  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  State.  IMr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  Foi'ster,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  are  the  only  remaining  Liberal  members  in  the 
House  of  the  rank  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  setting  aside  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Childers.  We  draw  no  inference  from  these 
facts,  but  they  may  suggest  many  considerations.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Liberal  party  has  failed,  of  late,  to  produce 
and  train  in  sufficient  numbers  the  men  required  to  supply 
the  demands  and  waste  of  office.  Long  office  uses  men  up. 
Many  men  accept  appointments  here  and  there — in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  abroad,  on  the  bench — some  are  worn  out  by  official  life. 
Opposition,  on  the  contrary,  stores  and  concentrates  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  party  for  the  coming  time.  Hence  it  seems  that 
an  incoming  government  is  rich  in  men,  an  outgoing  govern¬ 
ment  poor.  The  brilliant  Whig  opposition  of  the  first  thirty 
years  of  this  century  shone  conspicuously  in  debate,  but  they 
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reserved  all  their  resources  for  Parliament ;  they  had  not  to 
govern  the  country.  Again,  the  confidence  of’  strength  and 
the  carelessness  of  success  relax  party  obligations.  ^lany  of 
the  young  men  of  promise  who  might,  if  they  had  chosen  it, 
have  occupied  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which 
they  now  stand,  indulged  their  crotchets,  their  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  their  temper  at  the  expense  of  their  party,  to 
which  in  fact  they  did  incalculable  harm  by  bringing  it  into 
ridicule  and  contempt.  They  have  now  to  learn  the  great 
lessons  of  public  life  in  a  harder  school.  Hut  we  do  not  com¬ 
plain.  Nothing  but  a  period  of  opposition,  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tracted  to  train  a  body  of  statesmen  and  to  drill  their  followers, 
will  suffice  to  re-organise  the  Opposition,  and  to  qualify  it 
successfully  to  resume  the  administration  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  great  task,  demanding  time,  prudence,  discipline, 
and  consummate  judgment.  But  it  is  a  task  far  less  difficult 
than  that  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  undertook  in  1834  and  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  in  1841  ;  or  that  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  it  led  to  the 
results  which  have  recently  crowned  his  exertions.  For  these 
politicians  were  labouring  to  stem  the  current  of  Liberal 
opinion,  which  flowed  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  present  Opposition  may  rely  upon  it  that 
the  power  which  will  one  day  bring  them  back  to  office  is  still 
there  ;  it  rests  with  them  to  direct  it  and  to  call  it  forth.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  out  of  Parliament  quite  as  much  as  in 
Parliament.  The  candidate  who  aspires,  now-a-days,  to  win 
a  seat  and  to  turn  the  opinions  of  a  constituency,  must  Avork 
at  it  assiduously  for  years,  and  devote  his  talents  and  fortune 
to  their  service.  No  tactics  tvould  be  so  mischievous  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  party  as  a  system  of  violent  and 
desultory  attack  against  a  superior  force.  The  duty  of  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament  is  to  watch  with  incessant  vigilance 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  to  resist  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  abandoning  the  ground  already  gained.  For  the  rest 
we  must  be  content  to  await  the  course  of  events,  Avhen  events 
arise,  as  they  will  arise,  to  test  the  Avisdom  of  the  Government 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  above  all,  the  Opposition  must 
restore  and  establish  its  OAvn  influence  by  union,  by  the  moder¬ 
ation  of  its  language,  and  by  a  firm  resistance  to  Avild  and 
visionary  schemes.  A  compact,  Avell-regulated  body,  hoAvcver 
small  at  the  commencement,  Avhich  should  have  the  courage 
to  stand  upon  its  own  principles,  and  to  leave  the  intemperate 
sections  of  Home  Rulers,  Ultramontanes,  and  other  agitators  to 
their  devices,  would  in  the  long  run  obtain  the  confidence  of 
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the  nation  much  sooner  than  men  who  seek  to  enlist  wild 
popular  passions  and  delusions  in  their  cause.  What  we 
should  seek  to  reconstitute  is  not  a  party  of  agitation,  which 
will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  but  a  party  of 
government  which  may  one  day  succeed  them.  It  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  details.  It  Avould  be  invidious  to  can¬ 
vass  names,  although  there  are  names  to  which  we  cease  not  to 
look  with  confidence  and  hope  of  future  greatness  and  power, 
lint  no  superstructure  can  be  attempted  until  we  have  secured 
a  solid  foundation — a  foundation  of  conci’ete  and  not  of  sand 
— and  in  our  judgment  that  foundation  consists  in  those  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  Avhich  are  identified  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Whig  party. 
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